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INTRODUCTION to the READER, 


"FN the reign of Queen Anne, (which, notwith- 
[| ſtanding thoſe happy times which ſucceeded, 
every Engliſhman may remember), thou mayſt 
poſſibly, gentle reader, have ſeen a certain venerable 
perſon who frequented the outſide of the Palace of 
St. James's, and who, by the gravity of his deport- 
ment and habit, was generally taken for a decayed 
entleman of Spain. His ſtature was tall, his viſage 
— his complexion olive, his brows were black. 
and even, his eyes hollow, yet piercing, his noſe in- 
clined to aquiline, his beard negle&ed, and mixed 
with gray. All this contributed to fpread a ſolemn 
melancholy over his countenance, . Pythagoras was 
not more ſilent, Pyrrho more motionleſs, nor Zeno 
more auſtere. His wig was as black and fmooth as 
the plumes of a raven, and hung as ſtraight as the hair 
of a river- god rifing from the water. His cloak fo 
completely covered his whole perſon, that whether 
or no he had any other cloaths (much leſs any linen) 
under it, I ſhall not ſay: But his ſword appeared a 
full yard behind him, and his manner of wearipg it 
was ſo {tiff, that it ſeemed grown to his thigh, His 
whole figure was ſo utterly unlike any thing of this 
world, that it was not natural for any man to aſk 
him a queſtion without bleſſing hi:nſelf firſt. Thoſe 
Vor. IV. 7 A who 
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who n never faw a Jeſuit, took him for one, and others 
"bblieved him ſome hightprieſt of che Jews. ] 
But under this macerated form was concealed, a 
mind replete with ſcience, burnin with a zeal of be- 
neſiting his fellow- creatures, and fi 00 with an honeſt 
:conſcious pride, mixed with a ſcorn of doing, or 
ſuffering the leaſt thing beneath the dignity of a phi- 
loſopher. Accordingly he had a ſoul that would not 
let him accept of any effers of charity, at the ſame 
___ that his body ſeemed but too much to require 
His lodging was in à {mall chamber up four 
5 * of ſtairs, where he regularly paid for what he 
had when he ate or drank; and he was often obſerv- 
ed whally -to, abſtain from both. He declined 
ſpeaking to any one, except the Queen, or her firſt 
miniſter, to whom he attempted to make ſome. ap- 
plications ; but his real buſmeſs or intentions were 
utter ly unknown to al men. Thus much is certain, 
that he was obmoxious to the Queen's miniſtry; who, 
either out of jealouſy or envy, had him ſpirited away, 
and carried abroad as a dangerous perſon, without any 
regard to the known laws: 2 the kingdom. 

One day, as this gentleman was walking, about 
dinner - time, alone in the Mall, it happened that a 
—— dropt from under his cloak! which my 

icked up and brought to me. It was writ- 

ten —_ e Latin tongue, and contained many moſt 
profound ſeerets, in an unuſual turn ef reaſoning and 
dyle. The firſt leaf was mſcribedayith theſe words, 
Codicillus, ſeu liber memorialis, Martini Scribleri, 
The book was of ſo wonderful a nature, that it is in- 
credible what a deſire I conceived that moment te 
be acquainted with the author, who I clearly per- 
ceived was ſome great philoſopher in diſguiſe. I ſe- 
veral times endeavoured to ſpeak to him, which he 
as often induſtriouſſy avoided. At length I found an 
opportunity (as he ſtood under che Piazza by the 
dancing room 1 in St. James's) to acquaint him in the 
Latin tongue, that his manuſcript was fallen into my 
hands; and faying this, I preſented it to him, with 


great encomiums on the learned author, Hereupon 
he 
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ers de took me aſide, ſurveyed me over with a fixed at- 
”" WW tention, and, opening the claſps of the parchment” 


cc 
* 
6 
6& 


cover, ſpoke (to my great ſurpriſe) in Engliſh, as 


follows, rn | 
«c Courteous ſtranger, whoever thou art, I em- 


brace thee as my beſt friend ; for either the ſtars 
and my art are deceitful, or the deſtined time is 
come which is to manifeſt Martinus Scriblerus to 
the world, and thou the perſon choſen by fate for 
this taſk, What thou ſeeſt in me. is a body ex- 
hauſted by the labours of the mind. I have found 
in Dame Nature not indeed an unkind, but a very. 
coy miſtreſs. Watchful nights, anxious days, 
ſlender meals, and endleſs labours, muſt be the lot 
of all who purſue her through her labyrinths and 
meanders, My firſt vital air I drew in this iſland, 
(a ſoil fruitful of philoſophers), but my comple- 
xion is become aduſt, and my body arid, by viſit- 
ing lands (as the poet has it) alio ſub ſole calentes. 
I have, through my whole life, paſſed under feve-- 
ral diſguiſes, and unknown names, to ſcreen my- 


ſelf from the envy and malice which mankind ex- 


preſs againſt thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the arcauum 
magnum. But at preſent I am forced to take 
ſanctuary in the Britiſh court, to avoid the revenge 
of a cruel Spaniard, who has purſued me almolt - 
through the whole' terraqueous globe. Being a- 
bout four years ago in the city of Madrid, in queſt 


* of natural knowledge, I was informed of a lady 


who was marked with a, pomegranate upon the 
inſide of her right thigh, which bloſſomed, and, 


© as it were, ſeemed to ripen in the due ſeaſon. 
Forthwith was I poſſeſſed with an infatiable curio- 
ity to view this wonderful phznomenon. . I felc 
the ardour of my paſſion increaſe as the ſeaſon ad- 
vanced, till, in the month of July, I could no 
longer contain. I bribed her duenna, was admit - 


ted to the bath, ſaw her undreſſed, and the won - 
der diſplayed. This was ſoon after diſcovered by 
the huſband, who finding ſome letters J had writ 


to the duenna, containing expreſſions of a doubt- 
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« ful meaning, ſuſpeted me of a crime moſt alien 


- 


* from the purity of my thoughts. Incontinently T 
«left Madrid by the advice ef friends; have been 
* puriued, dogged, and waylaid through ſeveral na- 
« tions, and even now ſcarce think myſelf ſecure 
« within the ſacred walls of this palace. It has been 
* my good fortune to have ſeen all the grand phæ- 
* nomena of nature, excepting an earthquake, which 
« I waited for in Naples three years in vain; and 
* now, by means of ſome Britiſh ſhip, (whoſe colours 
% no Spaniard dare appreach *), I impatiently ex- 
« pet a ſafe paſſage to Jamaica, for that benefit, 
*« To thee, my fliend, whom fate has marked for 
„my hiſtoriographer, I leave theſe my Commenta- 
„ ries, and others of my works, No more — be 
« faithful and impartial? | 4 
_ He ſoon after performed his promiſe, and left me 
{he Commentaries, giving me allo further lights by 
many conferences; when he was unfortunately ſnatch- 
ed away (as I before related) by the jealouſy of the 


Queen's miniſtry. 
Though I was thus to my eternal grief deprived of 
his converſation, he for ſome years continued his cor- 
reſpondence, and communicated to me many of his 
projects for the benefit of mankind. Fe ſent me 
ſome of his writings, and recommende 4 my care 
che recovery of others, ſtraggling about the world, 
and aſſumed by other men. The laſt time I heard 
from him was on occaſion of his ſtrictures on the 
Dunciad ; ſince when, ſeveral years being elapſed, I 
have reaſon to believe this excellent perſon is either 
dead, or carried by his vehement thirſt of know- 
ledge, into ſome remote, or perhaps undiſcoyered re- 
gion of the world, In either caſe 1 think it a debt 
no longer to be delayed, to reveal what T'know of 
this prodigy of ſcience, and to give the hiſtory of 
his life, and of his extenſive merits, to mankind ; in 
which I dare promiſe the reader, that, whenever he 
begins to think any one chapter Mull, the ſtyle will 
be immediately changed in the net. 
This marks the time when the/introdcuftion was written. 
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BOOK I. CHAP, I. 


Of the parentage and ſamily of Scriblerus, how he was 
begot, what care was taken of him before he was 
born, and what prodigies attended his birth. 


N the city of Munſter in Germany, lived a grave 
and learned gentleman, by profeſſion an anti- 
quary ; who, among all his invaluable curiofi- 


ties, eſteemed none more highly than a ſkin of the 


r. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Dr. Swift, projected to write a 


ſa'iie, in conjunction, on the abuſes of buman learning ; and to 


make it the better received, they propoſed to do it in the manner 


of Cervantes, (the original author of this ſpecies of ſatire), under - 
the hiſtory of ſome feigned adventures. They had obſerved thoſe - 


abuſes ſtill kept their greurd againſt all that the ableſt and graveſt 


authors could ſay to diſcredit them; they concluded therefore, 
the force of ridicule was wanting to- quicken their diſgrace; , 


which was here in its place, when the abuſes had been already 


detected by ſober reaſoning ; and truth in no danger to ſuffer by 
the premature uſe of ſo powerful an inftrument, But the ſeja- - 
ration of Mr, Pope's friends, which ſoon after happened, with = 


the death of one, and the infirmities of the other, pu a nal ſtop 


to their project, when they had only drawn out an imperfect © 
eſſay towards is, under the title of The fieſt bock of the Memuirs of 1 


Scriblerus. 


Polite letters never loſt more than in the defeat of this ſceheme, 
in which, cach of this illuſtrious triumtisate would have found 
exerciſe for his own peculiar talent; beſides conſtant employ- ,- 


: 


ment for that they all had in common. Dr, Arbuthnot wes ſkilled - 
in every thing which related to ſcience; Mr. Pope was a maſter in - 


the fine arts; and Dr. Swift excelled in the k:ow/edge of the world. 


W1rT they had all in equal meaſure, and this lo large, as no age 


perhaps ever produced three men, to whom Nature had more 
dountifully beſtowed it, or Art brought it to higher perfection. 
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true Pergamenian parchment, which hung at the up- 
per end of his ball, On this was , traced 
che ancient pedigree of the Scribleri, with all their 
alliances and collateral relations, (among which were 
reckoned Albertus Magnus, Paracelſus Bombaſtus, 
and the famous Soaligers in old time princes of 
Verona), and deduced even from the times of the 
Elder Pliny to Cornelius Seriblerus; for ſuch was the 
name of this venerable perſonage, whoſe glory it 
was, that, by the ſingular virtue of the women, 
not one had a head of a different caſt from his fa- 
mily. eie Fans | 

His wife was a lady of ſingular beauty, whom not 
for that reaſon only he eſpouſed, but becauſe ſhe was 
undoubted daughter either of the great Scriverius, 
or of Gaſpar Barthius. It happened on a time, the 
faid Gaſper made a viſit to Scriverius at Harlem, 
taking with him a comely lady of his acquaintance, 
who was ſkilful in the Greek tongue, of whom the 
learned Scriverius became ſo enamoured, as to in- 
ebriate his friend, and be familiar with his miſtreſs, 
1 am not ignorant of what Columeſius “ affirms, 


that the learned Barthius was not ſo overtaken, but 


he perceived it; and in revenge ſuffered this unfor- 
tunate gentle woman to be drowned in the Rhine at 
her return. But Mrs. Scriblerus (the iſſue of that 


amour) was a living proof of the falſehood of this 


report. Dr. Cornelius was farther induced to his 
marriage, from the certain information that the afore- 
faid lady, the mother of his wife, was related to 
Cardan on the father's ſide, and to Aldrovandus 
on the mother's : Befides which, her anceſtors had 
been profeſſors of phyſic, aſtrology, or chemiſtry, 
in German univerſities, from generation to genera- 
With this fair gentlewoman had our Doctor lived 
m a comfortable union for about ten years: But this 
© Ertenabe relates this from Iſaac Voſbus, in bis Opuſeul, 
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had cohabitation with his ſpouſe, 
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eur ſober and orderly pair, without any natural in- 
firmity, and with a conſtant and frequent compliance 
to the chief duty of conjugal life, were yet unhappy, 
in that Heaven had not bleſſed them with any iflue. 
This was the utmoſt grief to the good man; eſpecial- 
ly conſidering what exact precautions and methods 
he had uſed to procure that * For he never 

ut he pondered 
on the rules of the ancients, for the generation of 
children of wit. He ordered his diet according to 
the preſcription of Galen, confining himſelf and his 
wife for almoſt the whole firſt year to goat's milk and 
honey “. It unfortunately befel her, when ſhe was 
about four months gone with child, to long for ſome- 
what, which that author inveighs againſt as prejudi- 
cial to the underſtanding of the infant. This her 


huſband thought fit to deny her, affirming, it was 


better to be childleſs, than to become the parent of a 
fool, His wife miſcarried; but as the abortion 


proved only a female fœtus, he comforted «himſelf, 


that, had it arrived to perfection, it would not have 
anſwered his account ; his heart being wholly fixed 
upon the learned ſex. However he diſdained not to 
treaſure up the embryo in a vial, among the curioſi- 
ties of his family. 13,2 3; 
Having diſcovered that Galen's preſcription could 
not determine the ſex, he forthwith betook himſelf 
to Ariſtotle, Accordingly he with-held the nuptial 
embrace when the wind was in any point of the 
ſouth ; this author + aſſerting, that the groſſneſs and 
moiſture of the ſoutherly winds occafion the procrea- 
tion of females, and not of males, But he redoubled 
his diligence when the wind was at welt; a wind on 
which that great philoſopher beſtowed the enco- 
mums of fattener of the earth, breath of the Elyſian 
fields, and other glorious elogies. For our learned 
man was clearly of opinion, that the ſemina out of 


Galen, lib, de cibis boni et mali ſucci, cap. 3. 
+ Ariftotle, ſe, 14. prob, 5 "> 9 > 7 
which 
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which aka are produced, are animalcula ready 
formed, and received in with the air“. 

Under theſe regulations, his wife, to his inexpreſ- 
Gble j joy; grew pregnant a ſecond time; and (what 
was no fmall addition to his happineſs) he juſt then 
came to the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable eſtate by the 
death of her uncle, a wealthy Jew, who reſided at 
London. This made it neceſſary for him to take a 
journey to England; nor would the care of his po- 
ſterity let him ſuffer his wife to remain behind him. 
During the voyage he was perpetually taken up on 
the one hand, how to employ his great riches; and 
on the other, how to educate his child. He had. 
already deterinined to ſet apart ſeveral annual ſums 
for the recovery of manuſcripts, the effoſſion of coins, 
the procuring of ' mummies, and for all thoſe curious 


diſcoveries, by which-he hoped to become (as himſelf 


was wont to ſay) a ſecond Peireſkius +. He had 
already chalked out all poſſible ſchemes for the im- 
provement of a male child, yet was ſo far prepared. 


for the worſt that could happen, that, before the nine 


months were expired, he had compoſed two treatiſes 
of education; the one he called, 4 daughter' Ss mire 
rour, and the other, A ſan t monitor. 

This is all we can find relating ta Martinus, while 
he was in his mother's womb, 'excepting that he was 
entertained there with a concert of muſic once in 


twenty-four hours, according to the cuſtem of the 


Magi: and that on a particular day j, he was ob- 
ee to = and Err. men which was on 


* „ Rekzion 1 by. we. 18. parag. 15. The ſeriouſneſs 
«ith which this ſtrange. opinion, on ſo myſterious a point, is ad- 
vanced, very well deſerved this firoke of ridicule, 

"oo" There was a great deal of trifling pedantry and Curtofity's in 


that great man's character. 
1 Ramſzy's Cyrus. It was with judgement, that the authors 


choſe rather to ridicule the modern relator of this ridiculous prac- 


tice, than the ancients from whence he took it; as it is a ſure: 


inſtance of folly, hen, amongſt the many excellent things which 
may be learned from antiquity, we find a modern writer only 
—_ out their abſurdities, 
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MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. '$ 
the firſt of April, the birthday of che great Baſilins 
Valentinus. © 

- The truth of this; and every proveliite fat, may 
be depended upon, being taken literally from the 
Memoirs, But I muſt be ſo ingenious as to Own, that 
the accounts are not ſo certain of the exact time and 
place of his birth. As to the firſt, he had the com- 
mon frailty of old men, to conceal his age: As to 
the ſecond, I only remember to have heard him ſay, 
that he firſt ſaw the ght in St. Giles's pariſh. Bur 
in the inveſtigation of this point Fortune hath favour- 
ed our diligenee. For one day as I was paſſing by 
the Seven Dials, I overheard a diſpute concerning 
the place of nativity of a great aſtrologer, which 
each man alledged to have been in his own ftreet. 
The circumſtances of the time, and the deſcription of 
the perſon, made me imagine it might be that uni- 
verial genius whoſe life I am writing. I returned 
home, and having maturely confidered their ſeveral 
arguments, which I found to be of equal weight, E 
quieted my enriofity with this natural concluſion, 
that he was born in ſome point common to all the 
ſeven ſtreets; which muſt be that on* which the co- 
lumn is now erected. And it is with infinite pleaſure 
that J ſince find my conjecture confirmed, by the fol- 
lowing paſſage i in the codicil to Mr. Neale's will 


I appoint my executors to eugrave. the fellowi | 
wy 


ſcription en the. column in the centre 7 the ſeven 


1which 1 erected. E 
LOC. NAT, INCLYT. v. Os. MAR. SGR, 


Put Mr. Neale's order was never performed, becau'e | 
the executors. durſt not adminiſter, , . . 


Nor was the birth of this great man qnattpatlet 
with prodigies : he himſelf has often told me, that, 
on the ni icht before he was born, Mrs. Seriblerus 
dreamed the wis brought to bed of a huge irn. 
out of which iſſued ſever: u large ſtreams of ink, as 


it had been a fountain. This dream was by her 
kuſband 
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bufband thought to ſignify, that the child. ſtmuld 
prove a very voluminous writer, Likewiſe a crab- 
tres that had been hitherto. barren,”. appeared on a: 
ſudden laden. with a vaſt quantity of crabs. This 
fign alſo the old. gentleman imagined. to be a prog-. 
noſtic of the. acuteneſs of his wit. A great ſwarm of. 
waſps + played round. his cradle without hurting 
him, but were very troubleſome to all in the room 
beſides. This ſeemed a certain preſage of the effects 
of his ſatire. A dunghill was ſeen within the ſpace 
of one night to be covered all over with 1u/hrooms.. 
This ſome interpreted to promiſe the infant great fer - 
tility of fancy, but no long duration to his works; 
but the father was of another opinion. | 
But what was of all moſt wonderful, was a thing, | 
that ſeemed a monſtrous fow/, which juſt then drop- 
ped-throngh. the ſky-light, near his wile's apartment, 
It had a large body, two little diſproportioned wings, 
a prodigious tail, but no head. As its colour was 
white, he took it at firſt ſight for a ſwan, and was. | 
concluding his ſon would be a poet; but, on a nearer, 
view, he perceived it to be ſpeckled with. black, in- 
the form of letters, and that it was indeed a paper- 
Lite which had broke its leaſh by the impetuoſity of 
the wind. His back was armed with the art military, 
his belly was filled with phyſic, his wings were the 
wings of Quarles and Withers, the ſeveral nodes of 
his voluminous tail were diverſified with ſeveral 
branches of. ſcience 4 where the Doctor beheld with. 
eat joy a knot of logic, a knot of metaphyſic, a 
| — caſuiſtry, a knot of polemical divinity, and 
a knot of common law, w with a. lantern. of Jacob 
Behmen. 
IAI There went a report in thi family; that, as ſoon 
as he was born, he uttered the voice of nine. ſeveral 
animals: He cried like a calf, bleatedl like a ſheep, 
chattered like a maypie, grunted like a hog, neighed. 
hke a foal, croaked like a raven, mewed. like a cat, 


'* Vogt 8 laurel. Donat. + Plato, Luzan, etc. | i 
e : 
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<pibbled like a gooſe, and brayed like an $. And 
the next morning he was found playing in his bed 
with two owls which came down the chimney. His 
father greatly rejoiced-at all theſe ſigns, which be- 
tokened the variety of his eloquence, and the extent 
of his learning; but he was more particularly pleaſed 
avith the laſt, as it nearly reſambled-what happened 


at the birth of Homer *, 


C HA P. It. 


birth 


The ſpeech of Cornelius over his ſon, at the hour of bi 


"A TO ſooner was the cry of the infant heard, but 
the old gentleman ruſhed into the room, and 
ſnatching it in his arms, examined every limb with 
attention. He was infinitely pleaſed to find, that the 
child had the wart of Cicero, the wry neck of Alex- 
ander, knots upon his legs like Marius, and one of 
them ſhorter than the other like Agefilaus, The good 
Cornelius alſo hoped he would come to ſtammer like 
Demoſthenes, in order to be as eloquent; and in 
time arrive at many other defects of famous men. 
He held the child ſo long, that the midwife, grown 
out of all patience, matched it from his arms, in or- 


der to ſwaddle it. Swaddle him !” quoth he, © far 


ebe it from me to ſubmit to fuch a pernicious cu- 
« ſtom ! Is not my ſon a man? and is not man the 
** Jord- of the univerſe ?-Is it thus you uſe this mo- 
„ narch at his firſt arrival in his dominions, to ma- 


* nacle and ſhackle him hand and foot? Is this what 
you call to be free-born ? If you have no regard to 


his natural liberty, at leaſt have ſome to his na- 
«< tural faculties. Behold with what agility he ſpread- 
<< eth his toes, and moveth them with as great va- 


< riety as his fingers! a power, which, in the ſmall 


* Vide Eufath, in Odyff. !, 12, ex Alex. Paphio, et Leo. 
Allat. de patr, Hom p. 45. 


- 
*© circle 
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« circle of a year, may be torally aboliſhed by the 
enormous confinement of ſhoes and ſtockings. His 
% ears (which other animals turn witch great advan- 

© tage e towards the ſonorous object) way, by the mi- 
4 niſtry of ſome accurſed nurfe, for ever lie flat and 

% immoveable. Not ſo the ancients; they could 

move them at pleaſure, and accordingly are often 

<« deſcribed arredis auribus.” *©* What a devil,“ 
quoth the midwife, ** would you have your ſon move 

« his ears like a drill?” Jes, fool,” (ſaid he), 

„% why ſhould he not have the perfection of a drill, 

«+. or of any other animal ?” Mrs. Seriblerus, who 

lay all this while fretting at her huſband's diſcourſe, 

at laſt broke out to this purpbſe: My dear, I have 
had many diſputes with you upon this ſubject be- 

« fore I was a month gone: we have but one child, 

«and cannot afford to throw him away upon expe- 

« riments. - I will have my boy bred, up like other 

« gentlemen, at home, and always under my own 

eye.“ All the goſſips, wich one voice, cried, Ay, 

ay; but Cornelius broke out in this manner. What! 

« bred at home! Have J taken all this pains for a 

*« creature that is to lead the inglorious life of a cab- 

« bage, to ſuck the nutritious juices from the ſpot 

„ where he was firſt planted? No; to perambulate 

this terraqueous globe is too ſmall a range; were 

it permitted, he ſhould at leaſt make the tour of 

« the whole ſyllem of the ſun. Let other mortals 

«© Pore upon maps, and ſwallow the legends of lying 

« travellers, the fon of Cornelius ſhall make his 

oven legs his compaſſes ; with thoſe he ſhall mea- 

«* ſure continents, iſlands, capes, bays, ſtraits, and 

oy iſchmuſes: he ſhall himſelf take the altitude of the 

„ higheſt mountains, from the peak of Derby to the 

« peak of, Teneriff : when he has viſited the, top of 

Taurus, Imaus, Caucaſus, and the famous Ararat, 

* where Noah's ark firſt moored, he may take 4 

bs Might view of the ſnowy Riphæans; nor would! 

« have him ncglet Athos and Olympus, renowned 

« for Poetica fictions, Thoſe that yomit fire will 

| « deſerve 
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& deſerve a more particular attention: 1 will there- 
% fore have him obſerve with great care Veſuvius, 
* Etna, the burning mountain of Java, but chiefly 
“ Hecla the greatelt rarity in the northern regions. 
Then he may likewiſe contemplate the wonders of 
© the Mephitic cave, When he has dived into the 
bowels of the earth, and ſurveyed the works of 
nature under ground, and inſtructed himſelf fully 
in the nature of volcanos, earthquakes, thunders, 
© tempeſts, and hurricanes, I hope he will bleſs the 
world with a more exact ſurvey of the Deſerts of 
Arabia and Tartary, than as yet we are able to 
obtain, Then will I have kim croſs the ſeven 
« gulfs, meaſure the currents in the fifteen famous 
60 raits, and ſearch for thoſe fountains of freſh wa- 
ce ter that are at the bottom of the ocean. At 
theſe laſt words Mrs. Scriblerus fell into a trembling: 
The deſcription of this terrible ſcene made too violent 
an impreſſion upon a woman in her condition, and 
threw her into a ſtrong hyſteric fit; which might have 
proved dangerous, it Cornelius had not been puſhed 
out of the room by the united force of the women. 


HRK. 


Shewing what befel the Doctor's ſon and his ſhield, 
on the day of the thriſtening. Fa, 


HE day of the chriſtening being come, and 
the houſe filled with wollips, the levity of 
whoſe converſation ſuited but ill with the gravity of 
Dr. Cornelius, he caſt about how to paſs this day 
more agreeably to his character; that is to ſay, not 
without ſome prefitable conference, nor wholly with- 
out obſervance of fome ancient cuſtom. 
He remembered to have read in Theocritus, that 
the cradle of Hercules was a ſhield ; and being poſ- 
ſeſſed of an antique buck/er, which he held as a moſt 
ineſtimable relic, he determined to have the infant 
laid therein, and in that manner brought into the 


Vor. IV. 1 B ſtudy, 
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Kudy, to be ſhown to certain learned men of his ac- 
quaintance. 

The regard he had for this ſhield, had cauſed him 
formerly to compile a diſſertation concerning it“, 
proving, from the ſeveral properties, and particu. 
larly the colour of the ru't, the exact chronology 
thereof, 

With this treatiſe, and 4 moderate mupper, he pro- 
poſed to entertain his gueſts; though he had alſo 


another deſign, to have their aſſiſtance i in the calcu- 


lation of his ſon's nativity. 

He therefore took the buckler out of a caſe, (in 
which he always kept it, leſt it might contract any 
modern ruſt), and intruſted it to his houſe-maid, with 
orders, that when the company was come, ſhe ſhould 
r the child carefully in it, covered with a mantle 

blue ſatin. 

The gueſts were no ſooner ſeated, but they entered 
into a warm debate about the triclivium and the 
manner of decubitus of the ancients, which Cornelius 
broke off in this manner, 

„This day, my friends, I purpoſe to exhibit my 
ſon before yon; a child not wholly unworthy of 
«© mſpetion, as he 1 i deſcended from a race of vir- 
« tuoſi. Let the phyſiognomiſts examine his fea- 
« tures; let the chirographiſts behold his palm; 
« but above all let us conſult for the calculation of 


his nativi To this end, as the child is not vul- 


gar, I wi not. preſent him unto you in a vulgar 
manner. He ſhall be cradled in my ancient ſhield, 
ſo famous through the univerſities of Europe. You 
% all know how I purchaſed that invaluable piece of 
e antiquity at the great (though indeed madequate) 
« expenſe of all the plate of our family, how happily 
V carried it off, and how triumphantly I tranſported 
it hirher, to the inexpreſſible grief of all Germany. 
« Happy in every circumſtance, but that it broke 
5 the heart of che great Melchior Inſipidus!“ 


* See the d firtation on Dr. Weodward's ſhield, 
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Here he ſtopped his ſpeech, upon ſight of the maid,. 
who entered: the room with the child. He took it 
in his arms, and proceeded, *_ : 

«© Behold chen my child, but firſt , behold the. 
« ſhield : Behold this ruſt, - or rather let me call it 
this precious zrugo,—behold this beautiful var- 
© nith. of tunce,—this venerable verdure of ſo many 
44. ares a 

In ſpeaking theſe words, he ſlowly lifted up the 
mantle which covered it, inch by inch; but at every 
inch, he uncovered, his cheeks grew paler, his hand: 
trembled, his nerves failed, till, on fight of the whole, 
the tremor became univerſal. The ſhield and the 
infant both dropt to the ground; and he had only 


Arength enough to ery out, O God ! my ſhield,. 


« my ſhield !? 

The truth was, the maid (extremely concerned for- 
the reputation of her own cleanlineſs, and her youn 
maſter's honour) had ſcoured it as clean as her an 


Cornelius ſunk back on a chair, the gueſts ſtood 
aſtoniſhed, the infant ſqualed, the maid ran in, 
ſnatched it up again in her arms, flew into her mi- 
ſtreſs's room, and told what had happened. Down 
ſtairs in an inſtant hurried all the goſſips, where they 
found the Doctor in a trance. Hungary-water, 


- hartſhorn,. and the confuſed noiſe of ſhtill voices, at 


length awakened him: When opening his eyes, he 
ſaw the ſhield in the hands of the houſe-maid. 
* O woran, woman!” he cried, (and ſnatched it 
violently from her), * was it to thy ignorance that 
« this relic owes its ruin! where, where is the bean- 
* tiful cruſt that covered thee ſo long? where thoſe 
traces of time, and fngers as it were of antiquity ! 
% where all thoſe beautiful obſcurities, the cauſe of 
+ much delightful diſputation, where doubt and cu- 
*« rioſity went hand in hand, and eternally exercifed 


* Poor Padius, lung with learned ſpleen dewour'd, 
Can tofle 5 * Free his ſpicid woes ſ gur d. 
B 2 © the 


8 


being quite ſpent, he 
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the ſpeculations of the learned? all this the rude 


touch of an ignorant woman hath done away! 
The curious prominence at the belly of that figure, 


* which ſome taking for the caſp/s of a ſword, de- 


« nominated a Roman ſoldier; others accounting 


e the inſignia virilia, pronounced to be one of the 
« dii termini; behold ſhe hath cleaned it in like 
& ſhametul fort, and ſhewn to be the head of a nail, 
O my thield ! my ſhield ! well may I fay with Ho- 
« race, non bene relicha parmula.“ 

The goſſips, not at all inquiring into the cauſe of 
his ſorrow, only aſked if the child had no hurt? and 
cried, ©* Come, come, all is well; what has the wo- 
„ man done but her duty? a tight cleanly wench I 
« warrant her; what a ſtir a man makes about a 
« bafin, that an hour ago, before this labour was be- 
« ſtowed upon it, a country-barber would not have 
hung at his ſhop-deor,” * A Bafin!“ (cried an- 
other), © no ſuch matter; tis nothing but a paltry 
old ſconce, with the nozle broke off,” The 
learned gentlergen, who till now had ſtood ſpeechleſs, 
hereupon looking narrowly on the ſhield, declared 
their aſſent to this latter opinion; and deſired Cor- 
pclius to be comforted, aſfuring him it was a ſconce, 
and no other. But this, inſtead of comforting, threw 
the Doctor into ſuch a violent fit of paſſion, that he 
was carried off groaning and ſpeechleſs to bed; where, 

l into a kind of ſlumber. 


5 vt C H. A P. IV. 
Of ite ſuctian and nitrition of the great Scriblerus in 
his infancy, and of the firſt rudiments of bis learning, 


S ſoon as Cornelius awaked, he raiſed himſelf 
on his elbow, and caſting his eye on Mrs. Scri- 
blerns, ſpoke as follows. Wiſcly was it faid by 
Homer, that in the cellar of Jupiter are two bar- 
« rels, the one of good, the other of evil, which he 


never beſtows on mortals ſeparately, but conſtantly 
| % mingles 


* 
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« mingles them together. Thus at the ſame time 
« hath. Heaven bleſſed me with the birth of a ſon, 
« and afflicted me with the ſcouring of my ſhield. 
« Yet. let us not repine at his diſpenſations, who 
„ gives, and who takes away ; but rather join in 
prayer, that the ruſt of antiquity which he bath. 
ce been pleaſed to take from my ſhield, may be added, 
« to my ſon; and that ſo much of it as it is my 
« purpoſe he ſhall contract in his education, may ne- 
ver be deſtroyed by any modern poliſhing.? 

He could no longer bear the fight of the ſhield, 
but ordered it ſhould: be removed for ever from his 
eyes. It was not long after purchaſed by Dr, Wood- 
ward, who, by the aſſiſtance of Mr. Kemp, incruſted 
it with a new ruſt, and is the ſame whereof a cut 
hath been ingraved, and exhibited to.the great con- 
tentatzon ofthe: kamned. d vat 34 tun fas > 
Cornelius now began to regulate the ſuction of his 
child, Seldom did there pals a day without diſputes ' 
between him and the, mother, or the nurſe, concern- - 
ing the nature of aliment, The poor woman never 
dined but he denied her ſome dith or other, which he 
judged prejudicial to her milk. One day ſhe had a 
longing deſire to a piece of beef; and as ſhe ſtreteh- 
ed her hand towards it, the old gentleman drew it 
away, and ſpoke to this effect. Hadſt thou read 
« the. ancients, O nurſe, thou wouldſt prefer the 
« ellfare of the infant which thou nouriſheſt, to the 
« jindulging of an irregular and voracious appetite, 
« Beef, it is true, may confer a robuitneſs-n the 
% limbs of my ſon, but will hebetate and clog his 
“ intellectuals.” While he ſpoke this, the. nurſe 
looked upon him with much anger, and now and 
then caſt a withful eye upon the beef. Paſſion” 
(continued the Doctor, ſtill holding the diſh) * throws 
© the mind into too violent a fermentation; it is a 


4 kind of fever of the ſoul; or, as Horace expreſſes 


66 


cc 


it, a ſhort madneſs, Conſider, woman, that this. 
day's ſuction of my ſon may cauſe. him to imbibe 
many ungovernable paſſions, and, in à manner 

| B 3 soil. 
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4 ſpoil him ſor the temper of a philoſopher, Ro- 
«- mulus; by ſucking a wolf, became of a fierce and 
<«« favage diſpoſition; and were I to breed ſome. 
Ottoman emperor, or founder of a military com- 
« monwealth, perhaps I might indulge thee m this. 
« carnivorous appetite.” —— What, interrupted the 
nurſe, beef ſpoil the underſtanding ?- that's fine in- 
deed—how then could our parſon preach as he does 
upon beef, and pudding too, if you go to that? Don't 
tell me of your ancients; had not you almoſt killed 
the poor babe with a diſh of dæmonial black broth ? 
—+* Lacedzmonean' black broth, thou wouldſt ſay,” 
(replied Cornelius); © but I cannot allow the ſurfeit 
„to have been occaſioned by that diet, ſince it was 
e recommended by the divine Lycurgus. No, nurſe, 
e thou muſt certainly have eaten ſome meats of ill 
digeſtion the day before, and that was the real 
« cauſe of his diſorder, Conſider, woman, the dif- 
<«« ferent temperaments of different nations, What 
„makes the Engliſh phlegmatic and melancholy, 
« but beef? what renders the Welſh ſo hot and cho» 
<< Jeric, but cheeſe and Jeeks ? the French derive 
their levity from their ſoups, frogs, and muth- 
* rooms: I would not let my fon dine like an Ita- 
*« Han, leſt, like an Italian, he ſhould be jealous and 
_ «« revengeful : The warm and ſolid diet of Spain 
may be more beneficial, as it might endue him 
e with a profound gravity, but at the ſame time he 
might ſuck in with their food their intolerable vice 
<« of pride. Therefore, nurſe, in ſhort, I hold it re- 
*« quiſite to deny you at preſent, not only beef, but 
% hkewiſe whatſoever any of thoſe nations eat.” 
During this ſpeech, the nurſe remained pouting and 
marking her plate with the knife, nor would ſhe 
touch a bit during the whole dinner. This the old 
gentleman obſervmg, ordered that the child, to a- 
void the riſk of imbibing ill humours, ſhould be kept 
from her breaſt all that day, and be fed with butter 
mixed with honey, according to a preſcription he 
Rad met with ſomewhere in Euſtathius upon Homer. 
ee 5 of This 
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This indeed gave the child a great looſeneſs; but he 


was not concerned at it, in the opinion, that what- 
ever harm it might do his body, would be amply re- 
compenſed by che improvements of his underſtand- 
ing, Lut from thenceforth he inſiſted every day up- 
on a particular diet to be obſerved by the nurſe; 
under which having been long uneaſy, ſhe at laſt 
parted from the family, on his ordering her for din- 
ner the paps of a ſow with pigs; taking it as the 


Ei higheſt indignity, and a direct inſult upon her ſex 


and calling. | 

Four years of young Martin's life paſſed away in 
ſquabbles of this nature. Mrs, Seriblerus conſidered 
it was now time to inſtruct him in the fundamentals 
of religion, and to that end took no ſmall pains in 
teaching him his catechiſm. But Cornelius looked 
upon this as a tedious way of inſtruction, and there- 


fore employed his head to find out more pleaſing me- 


thods, the better to induce him to be fond of learn- 
ing, He would frequently carry him to the puppet- 


ſhow of the creation of the world, where the child, 


with exceeding delight, 3 a notion of the hiſto- 
ry of the Bible, His firſt rudiments in profane hi- 
ſtory were acquired by ſeeing of raree-/hows, where 
he was brought acquainted with all the princes of 
Europe. In ſhort, the old gentleman ſo contrived it, 
to make every thing contribute to the improvement 
of his knowledge, even to his very dreſs. He in- 
vented for him a geographical ſuit of cloaths, which 
might give him ſome hints of that ſcience, and lik - 
wiſe ſome knowledge of the commerce of different 
nations, He had' a French hat with an African fea- 
ther, Holland ſhirts and Flanders lace, Engliſh cloth 
lined with Indian ſilk; his gloves were Italian, and 
his ſhoes were Spaniſh, He was made to obſerve 
this, and daily catechiſed thereupon, which his fa- 
ther was wont to call travelling at home, He never 
gave him a fig or an orange, but he obliged him. to 
give an account from what country it came. In na- 
tural hiſtory he was much aſſiſted by his curioſity in 


rn e 


n: paſts, inſomuch that he hath often confeſſed hie 
owed to them the knowledge of many creatures 
which he never found ſince in any author, ſuch as 
white lions, golden dragons, &c. He once thought 
the ſame of green men, but had fince found them 
mentioned by Kercherus, and verified in the hiſtory 
of William of Newbury *. SS 
His diſpoſition to the mathematics was diſcovered 
very early, by his drawing parallel lines + on his 
bread and butter, and interſecting them at equal an- 
gles, ſo as to form the whole ſuperficies into ſquares, 
But, in the midſt of all theſe improvements, a top 
was put to his learning the alphabet ; nor would he 
let him proceed to letter D, till he could truly and. 
diſtinctly pronounce C in the ancient manner, at 
which the child unhappily boggled for near three 
months. He was alſo obliged to delay his learning 
to write, having turned away the writing-maſter, 
becauſe he knew nothing of Fabius's waxen tables. 
Cornelius having — and ſeriouſly weighed the . 
methods by which the famous Montaigne was edu- 
cated 4, and reſolving in ſome degree to exceed them, 
reſolved he ſhould ſpeak and learn nothing but the. 
learned languages, and eſpecially the Greek ; in. 
which he conſtantly ate and drank, according to Ho-- | 
mer, But what moſt conduced to his eaſy attainment. 
of this language, was his love of gingerbread ; . 
which his father obſerving, cauſed it to be ſtamped. 
with the letters of the Greek alphabet; and the. 
child the very firſt day ate as far as Iota. By his. 
particular application to this language above the reſt, 
he attained ſo. great a proficiency therein, that Gro- 


Gul. Neubrig, book T. chap. 27. - 
+. Paſcal's life — Locke of educat, &c,——There are ſome: 
extravagant lies told of the excellent Paſcal's amazing genius for 
mathematics in his early youth; and ſome trifling directions gi- 
ven for the introduction to the elements of ſcience, in Mr. Locke's. 
book of education. | = 
Who was taught Latin in his nurſe's arms, and not' ſuffered 
| to hear a word of his mother-tongue till he could ſpeak the other 
perfectly, 3 B 


novius 
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he- yovius ingenuouſly confeſſes he durit not confer with 

res this child in Greek at eight years old“; and at four- 
as teen he compoſed a tragedy in the ſame language, as 

ght the younger Pliny + had done before him, 

em He learned the Oriental languages of Erpenius, 


ory who reſided ſome. time with his father for that pur- 
poſe, He had ſo early a relith for the Eaſtern way of 
writing, that even at this time he compoſed (in imi- 
tation of it) the 16:u/ard and one Arabian tales, and 
alſo the. Per/ian tales, which have been ſince tranſ- 
lated, into ſeveral languages, and lately into our own 
with particular elegance, by Mr, Ambroſe Philips, 
In this work of his childhood he was not 4 aſe 


= 


fied by the hiſtorical traditions of his nurſe. 


CHAP. V. 
A difertation upon playthings. 


Ext follow the inſtructions of Cornelius Scrib- 
lerus concerning the plays and playthings to 
be uſed by his ſon Martin, 
ae. „Play was invented by the Lydiant as a remedy 
m ; * againſt hunger. Sophocles ſays of Palamedes, that 


Jo- he invented dice to ſerve ſometimes inſtead of a 
ent dinner. It is therefore wiſely contrived by nature, 
d; that children, as they have the keeneſt appetites, 
ped. are moſt addicted to plays, From the ſame cauſe, 
the WF © and from the unprejudiced and incorrupt ſimpli- 
his. city of their minds it proceeds, that the plays of 
eſt, the ancient children are preſerved more entire than 
ro- any other of their cuſtoms x. In this manner I 
: «© would 
ome * 839 Mom aigne ſays of bis Latic— George Pucanan et Mark 
for Aut ine NMuret, mes precepreurs domefliques, ni ont cit ſuuent que j'aveit 
8 ce language en nen enfunde fi. prift et fi d ma in qu ili craigncient d 
ke's. „ 4 ger. Scmn?, nous nous la'inizames tant, qr."il en regorgea 
i Jie à res wilieges tout autour, ou il y a encores, et ont pris fied par 
ered Puja, plerſicars of t ella iones Latire d art iſans et d'culits, | 
ther + ÞPl:n. epiſt. 10. 7, 


3 * ] Dr. Arbethect ve) to ſay, that notwiihſtand'ng. all the 
us boatts 


— — — — — — 
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« would recommend to all who have any concern in 
„ my ſon's education, that they deviate not in the 
« leaſt from the primitive and ſimple antiquity. 
Jo ſpeak firſt of the awhile, as it is the firſt of 
« all playthings: I will haye it exactly to corre- 
ſpond with the ancient f/ula, and accordingly to. 
© be compoſed-/eptem paribus disjuncta cicutis, 
I heartily wiſh a dihgent ſearch. may be made 
« after the true crepitaculum or rattle of the ancients, 
for that (as Archytas Tarentinus was of opinion) 


s kept the children from breaking. earthen ware, 
« The China cups in theſe days are not at all the 


« ſafer r the modern rattles ; which is an evident 
„ proof how far their crepitacula exceeded ours. 


«« I would not have Martin as yet to ſcourge a h, 
*« till I am better informed whether the frochut which 
%, was: recommended* by Cato be really our preſent 
« top, or rather the hoop which the boys drive with 
© a ſtick, Neither creſi and pile, nor ducks and drakes 
„ are quite ſo ancient as handy-dandy, though Ma- 
<«. crobius and St. Auguſtine take notice of the firſt, 4 
and Minutius Felix deſcribes the latter; but an- 
« dy-dandy is mentioned by Ariſtotle, Plato, and 
« Ariſtophanes, 4 ; & | 
The play which the Italians call cingue, and the 
French mourre, is extremely ancient; it was played: 


t at by Hymen and Cupid at the marriage of Pſyche, 
* and termed by the Latins digitis micare, | 

_«« Juhus Pollux deſcribes the omilla or chuck-far- 
„ thing; though ſome will have our modern chuci- 


„ faribing to be nearer the aphetinda of the ancients, 


« He alſo mentions the Baſlinda, or king I am; and 
&< myinda,, or hopers-bide. 


« But the chytrinda deſcribed by the ſame author 


« is certainly not our. þet-cockle; for that was by 
« pinching, and not by ſtriking; though there are 


boaſts of the ſafe conveyance of trad? ion, it was no wh ere pre- 


ſerved pure and uncorrupt tut amoneſt children; whoſe games 
and plays are delivered down inyariably from one gereration to 


anot her. 
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good authors who affirm. the rathapygiſmus to be, 
yet nearer the modern hot-cockles, My fon Martin 
may uſe either of them indifferently, they being 
equally antique. i 
« Building of houſes, and riding upon flicks, have 
been uſed by children in all ages, edificare caſas, 

equitare in arundine langa. Yet I much doubt 

whether the riding upon ſticks did not come inte 

uſe after the age of the Centaurs, 


«« There is one play which ſhews the gravity of 


ancient education, called the acinetinda, in which 


children contended who could longeſt and till. 
This we have ſuffered to perith entirely ; and, if 
I might be allowed to gueſs, it was certainly firſt 
loſt among the French, | 

« will permit my ſon to play at apodidaſcinda, 
which can be no other than our puſ5 in a corner. 

« Julius Pollux in his ninth book ſpeaks of the 
melolonthe, or the kite; but I queſtion whether the 
kite of antiquity was the ſame with ours: And 
though the 08TUY0x0T 1:3 OC quail-fighting, is what 
is molt taken notice of, they had doubtleſs cocl- 
matches alſo, as is evident from certain ancient 
gems and relievos. 

In Xa word, let my ſon Martin diſport himſelf at 
any game truly antique, except one, which was 
invented by a people among the Thracians, wha 
hung up one of their companions. in a rope, and 
gave him a knife to cut himſelf down ; which if 
he failed in, he was ſuffered to hang till he was 
dead; and this was only reckoned a ſort of joke, 
I am utterly againſt this, as barbarous and cruel. 
I cannot conclude without taking notice of the 
beauty of the Greek names, whoſe etymologies 
acquaint us with the nature of the ſports; and 
how infinitely, both in ſenſe and ſound, they excel 
our barbarous names of plays.” | 
Notwithſtanding the foregoing injunctions of Pr. 


Cornelius, he yet condeſcended to allow the child 
the uſe of ſome few modern playthings ; ſuch as 


might 
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might prove of any benefit to his mind, by inſtilling 
an early notion of the ſciences. For example, he 
found that marblet taught him gre nia the /awy 
motion; nut-crackers, the uſe of the leaver; faving- 
ing on the ends of a board, the balance; bottle-ſcrews 
the vice; whir/igigs the axis and peritrochia ; bird- 
cages, the pully; and tops, the centrifugal motion, 
Others of his ſports were further carried to im- 
prove his tender ſoul even in virtue and morality, 
We ſhall only inſtance one of the moſt uſeful and in- 
ſtructive, Boh- cherry, which teaches at once two noble 
virtues, patience and conſtancy; the firſt in adhering 
to the purſuit of one end, the latter in bearing a diſ- 
appointment. | 
Beſides all theſe, he taught him as a diverſion, an 


odd and ſecret manner of /tealizg, according to the 


cuſtom of the Lacedzraonians ; wherein he ſucceeded 
ſo well, that he practiſed it to the day of his death. 


C HAP. VI, 


Of the gymnaſtict, in what exerciſes Martinus qwas | 


' educated; ſomething concerning mufic, and what 
fort of a man his uncle was, * 


— 


OR was Cornelius leſs careful in adhering to 
the rules of the pureſt antiquity, in relation 
to the exerciſes of his fon, He was ſtript, powdered, 
and anointed, but not conſtantly bathed, which oc- 
caſioned many heavy complaints of the laundreſs a- 
bout dirtying his linen, When he played at quoits, 
he was * his breeches and ſtockings; becauſe 
the diſcoboli (as Cornelius well knew) were naked 
to the middle only. The mother often contended 
for modern ſports, and common cuſtoms; but this 
vas his conſtant reply, ** Let a daughter be the care 
© of her mother, but the education of a ſon ſhould 
< be the delight of his father.“ 

It was about this time he heard, to his exceeding 
content, that the har faftas of the ancients was' yet in 

ule 
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uſe in Cornwall, and known there by the name of 
hurling. He was ſenſible the common t- ball was 
a very imperfe& imitation of that exercil2; and 
thought it neceſſary to ſend Martin into the weſt, to 
be initiated in-that truly ancient and manly part of 
the gymnaſtict. The poor boy was ſo unfortunate as 
to return with a broken leg, Tlns Cornelius looked 
upon but as a ſlight ailment, and promiſed his mo- 
ther he would inſtantly cure it, He flit a green reed, 
and caft the knife upward, then tymg the two parts 
of the reed to the disjointed place, pronounced theſe 
words, Daries, daries, aſtataries, diſunapiter, huat, 
hanat, huat, ifta, piſta, fifta, domi abe, damnanſtra ?. 
But finding, to his no ſmall aſtoniſhment, that this 
had no effect, in five days he condeſcended to have 
it ſet by a modern ſurgeon, | 

Mrs, Scriblerns, to prevent him from expoſing her 
ſon to the like dangerous exerciſes for the future, 
propoſed to ſend for a dancing- maſter, and to have 
him taugh the minuet and rigadoon. Dancing” 
(quoth Cornelius) I much approve, for Socrates 
« ſaid, the beſt dancers were the beſt warriors ; but 
not thoſe ſpecies of dancing which you mention: 
«© They are certainly corruptions of the comic and 
« ſatiric dance, which were utterly diſliked by the 
5 ſounder-ancients, Martin ſhall learn the tragic 
« dance only; and I will ſend all over Europe, till I 
find an antiquary able to inſtruct him in the ſaltatis 
* Pyrrhica. Scaliger , from whom my ſon is line- 
ally deſcended, boaſts to have performed this war- 
* like dance in the preſence of the Emperor, to the 
great admiration of all Germany, What would 
„he ſay, could he look down and fee one of his po- 


* Plin, biſt. nat. lib. xrii, in fine. Carmen contra luxata membra, 
cujus wve-ba inſerere non equidem ſerdo auſin', quarquem a Catone pre. 
cia. Vid. Cator. de 1e ruſt, c. 160, | 

T Sca'ig. poetic, Ib. x, c. 9. Hanc ſaltationem Pyrrbicam, nes 
ſæpe et dir, juſſu Benifacii patrui, coram Divo Ma eimiliano, non ſine 
ſie pore totius Germania, repreſentivimus, Quo tempire vx illa In- 
Peracoris, Hic puer aut thorarem pro pelle aut pro ct nis hubuit. 


Vor. IV. + C « fterity 


SS ˙· EE MOf1R'S cov, 
de ſterity ſo, ignorant, as not to know the leaſt ſtep of 
„that noble kind of Sa/tation *” | 
The poor lady was at laſt inured to bear all theſe 
things with a laudable patience, till one day her huſ. 
"band was ſeized with a new thought. He had met 
with a ſaying, that /p/eex, garter, and girdle are the 
e three impediments to the car/us.” Therefore Pliny 
(lib. xi. cap. 37.) ſays, that ſuch as excel in that ex- 
erciſe have their ſpleen cauterized. My ſon” (quoth 
Cornelius) © runs but heavily ; therefore I will have 
„ this operation performed upon him immediately, 
«© Moreover it will cure that immoderate laughter to 
+, which I perceive he is addicted: For laughter” (a; 
the ſame author hath it, bid.) „is cauſed by the 
<< bigneſs of the ſpleen,” This deſign was no ſooner 
hinted to Mrs, Scriblerus, but ſhe burſt into tears, 
wrung her hands, and inſtantly ſent to his brother 
Albertus, begging him, for the love of God, to make 
haſte to her huſband, 4 
Albertus was a diſcreet man, ſober in his opinions, 
clear of pedantry, and knowing enough both in books 
and in the world, to preſerve a due regard for what- 
ever was uſeful or excellent, whether ancient or mo- 
dern: If he had not always the authority, he had at 
leaſt the art, to divert Cornelius from many extrava- 
mes. It was well he came ſpeedily, or Martin | 
could not have boaſted the entire quota of his viſcera, 
What does it ſignify” (quoth Albertus) © whether 
my nephew excels in the curſus, or not? Speed is | 
oſten a ſymptom of cowardice, witneſs hares and | 
deer.“ —* Do not forget Achilles,” (quoth Cor- 
nelius), I know that running has been condemnet 
by the proud Spartans as uſeleſs in war; and yet 
_ «© Demoſthenes could ſay, Ane? Pivywy xo men 
© waxiofle; 2 thought which the Engliſh Hudibras 
% has well rendered, | . 


For he that runs may fight again, | 
Which he can never ds that's Hain. 
„That's true quoth Albertus); but pray confider 
| | . eon 
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* on the other ſide that animals ſpleened grow ex- 
ce tremely ſalacious, an experiment well known in 
dogs“. Cornelius was ſtruck with this, and re- 
plied gravely, “ If it be ſo, I will defer the opera- 
* tion ; for I will not inereaſe the powers of my ſon's 
% body at the expence of thoſe of his mind, I am. 
« indeed diſappointed in moſt of my prbjects, and 
« fear | muſt {it down at laſt contented with ſeach - 
« methods of education as modern bavbarity affords, 
« Happy had it been for us all, had we lived in the 
age of Auguſtus ! Then my ſon might have heard 
« the philoſophers-diſpute in the porticos of the Pa- 
« ]eſtra, and at the fame time formed his body and 
« his underſtanding,” *It is true,” (replied Al- 
bertus), © we. have no-exedra tor the philoſophers, 
« adjoining to our tennis-courts, but there are ale- 
« houſes where he will hear very notable argumen- 
« tations, Though we come not up to-the ancients 
« in the zragie-dance, we exec] them in the xu&rpix;, 
% or the art of tumbling. The ancients would have 
beat us at qzoits, but not fo much at the 72cn- 
« lam, or pitching the bar. The pupilatus Þ 15 in 
« as great perfection in England as in old Rome, 
* and the Cornuiſh - bug in the /uus Þ is equal to the.. 
© volutatoria of the ancients,” * You could not” 
(anſwered Cornelius) “have produced a more un- 
lucky inſtance of modern folly and barbarity than 
« what you ſay of the jaculum. The Cretans wiſely 
« forbid their ſervants gymnaſtics, as well as arms]; 
and yet your modern footmen exerciſe themſelves 
daily in the jaculum, at the corner of  Hyde-park, 
© whilit their enervated lords are lolling in their 
“ chariots, (a ſpecies of vectitation ſeldom uſed a- 
«© mongſt the ancients except by old men). © You 
“ ſay well,” (quoth Albertus), “and we have ſeve- 
* ral other kinds of vectitation unknown to the. 
*© ancients ; particularly flying chariots, where the 


* Blackmore's eſſay on ſpleen, + Fiy--u%, 1} Wrefiliag, 
! Ariftot, politic, lib. ii, cap. 3. | | 
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« people may have the benefit of this exerciſe at the 
& imail expence of a farthing, But ſuppoſe (which 
I readily grant) that the ancients excelled us al- 
«© moſt in. every thing, yet Why this ſingalarity ? 
«« your. ſou muſt take up with ſuch maiters as the 
<< preſet age affords; we have dancing-maſters, 
« writing-maſters, and muſic-maſters,” 

The bare mention of nic threw Cornelius into a 
paſſion. How can you dignify”” (quoth he) “ this 
«, modern fiddling with the name of eie, Will any | 
of your beſt hauthoys encounter a wolf now-a-days i 
witch no other arms but their inſtruments, as did 
that ancient piper: Pythocharis! Have ever wild 
* boars, elephants, deer, dolphins, whales, or tur- 
bots, ſhewed the leaſt eraotion at che moſt elabo- 
« rate ſtrains of your modern ſcrapers, all which 
© have been, as it were, tamed and humanized by 
ancient muſicians ? Does not lian * tell us how i 


the Libyan mares were excited to horſing by 


*«« muſic ? (which ought in truth to be a. caution to 
Y modeſt women. againſt frequenting operas : And 
<« conſider, brother, you are brought to this dilemma, F 
either to give up the virtue of the ladies, or the | 
% power of your muſic), Whence proceeds the de- 
* generacy of our mortals ? Is it not from the loſs 
of ancient muſic, by. which (ſays Ariſtotle) they 
e taught all the virtues? Ele might we turn New- 
4 gate into a college of Dorian muſicians, who ſhould 
«© teach moral virtues to thoſe people. Whence 
e comes it that our preſent diſeaſes are ſo ſtubborn ? 
% whence is it that I daily deplore my ſciatical pains ? 
% Alas! becauſe we have loſt their true cure, by the 
% melody of the pipe. All this was well known to 
« the ancients, as Theophraſtus + aſſures us, (whence 
« Cælius 4 calls it ca dolentia decantare) ; only in- 
« deed ſome ſmall remains of this {kill are preſerved 
6 in the cure of the tarantula, Did not Pythagoras 


lian hiſt. anima“. lib. xi, cap. 12, and lib. x1i, cap. 41. 
+ Athenzus, lib. xiv. | 
1 Lib. de ſanitate tuenda, cap. 2, 
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«flop a company of drunken bullies from ſtorming 
„ civil houſe, by changing the ſtrain of the pipe to 
« the ſober ſpondzus * ? and yet your modern muſi- 
« cjans want art to defend their windows from com- 
«© mon nickers. It is well known, that when the 
«© Lacedzmonian mob were up, they commonly ſent 
« for a Leſbian muſician to appeaſe them, and they 
« immediately grew calm as ſoon as they heard Ter- 
« pander ſing +: yet IF don't believe that the Pope's 
« whole band of muſic, though the belt of this age, 
% could keep his Holineſs's image from being burrt 
« on a fifth of November,” Nor would Terpar- 
« der himſelf” (replied Albertus) © at Billingſgate, 
« nor Timotheus, at Hockley in the Hole, have any 
«© manner of effect, nor both of them together bring 
Horneck ꝗ to common civility,” * "That's a grots .- 
«© miſtake,” (ſaid Cornelius very warmly) ; © and to 
« prove it ſo, I have here a ſmall lyra of my own, .. 
« framed, ſtrung, and tuned after the ancient man - 
« ner, I can play ſome fragments of Leſbian tunes, 
„ and I with-I were to try — upon the moſt pal 
« ſionate creatures alive.“ You never had a better 
« opportunity,” (ſays Albertus), „for yonder are 
« two apple- women ſcolding, and juſt ready to un- 
« coif one another. With that Cornelius, undreſſed 
as he was, jumps out into his balcony, his lyra in his 
hand, in his flippers, with his breeches hanging 
down to his ancles, a ſtocking upon his head, and * 
waiitcoaſt of murrey- coloured ſattin upon his body: 
he touched his lyra with a very - unuſual. ſort of an 
harpegialura; nor were his hopes fruſtrated, The 
odd equipage, the uncouth inſtrument, the ſtrange- 
neſs of the man, and of the muſic, drew the ears 
and eyes of the whole mob that were got about the 
two female champions, and at lat the combatants 
themſelves, They all approached the balcony, in as 


* Quintilian, lib. i. cap. 10. t Suidas in Timo: heo, 
} Horneck, a ſcurrilous ſcribbler, who wrote a weekly paper, 
called, The High German Docter. | 
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eloſe attention as Orpheus's firſt audience of cattle, 
or that of an Italian opera, when ſome favourite air 
is juſt awakened. This ſudden effect of his muſic 
encouraged him mightily, and it was obſerved he ne- 
ver touched his lyre in ſuch a truly chromatic and 
enharmonic manner, as upon that occaſion. The 
mob laughed, ſung, jumped, danced, and uſed many 
odd geſtures, all which he judged to be cauſed by 
the various ſtrains and modulations, ** Mark” (quoth 
he) “ in this, the power of the Tonian ; in that, you 
«« ſee the effect of the Xolian,” But in a little time 
they began to grow riotous, and threw ſtones, Cor- 
nelius then withdrew, but with the greateſt air of 
triumph in the world. Brother, (faid he) “ do 
you obſerve.I have mixed unawares too much of 
% the Phrygian ; I might change it to the Lydian, 
and ſoften their riotous tempers. But it is enough: 
Learn from this ſample to ſpeak with veneration 


« of ancient muſic. If this lyre, in my unſkilful | | 


„ hands, can perform ſuch wonders, what muſt it not 
„ have done in thoſe of a Timotheus or a Terpan- 
* der?” Having ſaid this, he retired with the utmoſt 
exultation in himſelf, and contempt of his brother; 
and, it is faid, behaved that night with ſuch unuſual 
. haughtineſs to his family, that they all had reaſon to 
with for ſome ancient Tibicen to calm his temper, 


CH Ap. VII. 
Rhetoric, Logic, and Metaphyſics. . 


OxxEL1vs having (as hath been ſaid) many ways 

C been diſappointed in his attempts of improvin 

the bodily forces of his ſon, thought it now hig 
time to apply to the culture of his internal faculties, 
He judged it proper, in the firſt place, to inſtruct him 
in rhetoric, But herein we ſhall not need to give the 
reader any account of his wonderful progreſs, fince 
it is already known to the learned world by his trea- 
tle on this ſubject; I mean the admirable diſcourſe, 
2 22 ts Ne 


6) Babes, which he wrote at this time, but conceal- 
d from his father, * his extreme partiality 


Paps forgot among the great multiplicity of other 
vritings, till, about the year 1727, he ſent it us to 
We printed, with many additional examples drawn 
Wrom the excellent live poets of this preſent age. We 
Wproceed therefore to logic and metaphyſics. 

The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that theſe be- 


han fencing or cudgel-playing, He thought it 
Wherefore neceſſary to look out for ſome. youth of 
Wpregnant parts, to be a ſort of humble companion to 
is ſon in thoſe ſtudies, His good fortune directed 
him to one of the moſt ſingular endowments, whoſe 
name was Conradus Crambe, who, by the father's 
de, was related to the Crouches of Cambridge, and 
his mother was couſin to Mr, Swan, gameſter and 
Ponſter of the city of London. So that from both 
Parents he drew a natural diſpoſition to ſport himſelf 
with words, which, as they are ſaid to be the coun- 
ters of wiſe men, and ready-money of fools, Crambe 


Martin in ſuch a parent, and ſuch a. companion 


Here I muſt premiſe a general obſervation, of great 
benefit to mankind, That there are many people who 
have the uſe only of one operation of the intellect, 
© though, like ſhort-fighted men, they can hardly diſ- 
cover it themſelves : They can form /ngle apprehen- 
ons, but have neither of the other two faculties, 
the judicium or diſcurſusr. Now, as is it wiſely or- 
dered, that people deprived of one ſenſe have the o- 


ideas with a great deal of vivacity ; and happy were 


When a learned friend once urged to our author the autho- 
rity of a famous diftionary-maker againſt: the Latinity of the ex- 
preſſiou, amor publicus, which he had uſed in an inſcription, be re · 
plied, that he would allow a diftionary-maker to underſtand a 
ſingle word, but not two words put together, Se 

it 


- 
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or the ancients. It lay by him concealed, and per- 


| ing polemical arts, could no more be learned alone, 


had great ſtore of caſh of the lattet ſort. Happy 


What might not he achieve in arts and ſcience! 


thers in more perfection, ſuch people will form ſingle 


| 
| 
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it indeed if they would confine- themſelves to ſuch, 
without forming judicia, much leſs argumentations, 

Cornelius quickly diſcovered, that theſe two laſt 
operations of tlie intellect ere very weak in Martin, 
and almoſt totally extinguiſhed in Crambe; however 
he uſed to ſay, that rules of logic are ſpeRacles to a 
purblind underſtanding, and therefore he reſolved to 
proceed with his two pupils. 

Martin's underſtanding was ſo totally immerſed in 


fenjible objecte, that he demanded examples from ma- 


terial things of the abſtracted ideas of logic. As for 
Crambe, he contented himſelf. with the words, and 
when he could but form ſome conceit upon them, 
was fully ſatisfied. Thus Crambe would tell his in- 
ſtructor, that all men were not Aiugular; that indivi- 
duality could hardly be predicated of any man, for 


8 was commonly ſaid, that a man zs not the ſame he 


; that madmen are be/tde themſelves, and drun- 


| ken men come to themſelves + which ſhows, that few. 


men have that moſt valuable logical endowment, in- 
dividuality . Cornelius told Martin, that a ſthoul- 
der of mutton was an individual; which Crambe de- 
nied, for he had ſeen it cut into commons. That's 
true, (quoth the tutor), but you never ſaw it cut into 
ſhoulders of mutton. If it could, (quoth Crambe), 
it would be the moſt lovely en ee of the univer- 


| fity. When he was told, a ſub/tance was. that which 


was ſubjed to accidents. then ſoldiers (quoth Crambe) 
are the moſt ſubſtantial people in the world. Neither 
would he allow it to be a good definition of accident, 
chat it could be preſent or abſent without the deſtrue- 
tion 4 the ſubje; hace chere are a great many ac» 


: 3 0 Bot if it de . "% the fame man to have diſtir ci fo. 
% communicable conſciouſneſs at different times, it is without 
© doubt 1he ſame man would at different times make different 
;* perſons. Which we ſee is the ſenſe of mankind in not pu- 
© niſhing the madman for the ſober man's actions, nor the ſober 
„ man for what the madman did, thereby making them two 
*« perſons; which is ſomewhat explained by our way of ſpeaking 
« in Eoglith, when they ſay ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is beſs-es 
6 life.. Locle s Eſſay » ͤ book ii. cb, 27. 10 
Cl ents 
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cidents that deſtroy the ſubject, as burning does & 
houſe, and death a man. But, as to that, Cornelius; 
informed him, that there was a natural death, and a 
legical death; that though a man after his natural. 
death was not capable of the leaſt pariſh-ofſice, yet. 
he might ſtill keep his ſtall amongſt the logical predi · 
caments, 

Cornelius was forced. to give. Martin ſenſible ima · 

s. Thus calling up the:coachman, he aſked him: 
what he had ſeen in the bear-garden.? The man an- 
frered, he ſaw two men fight a prize; one was a fair 
man, a:ſerjeant in the guards; the other. black, a, 
butcher ;- the ſerjeant had red breeches, the butcher: 
blue; they fought upon a ſtage about four o clock, 
and the ſearjeant wounded: the butcher in the leg. 
„% Mark” (quoth. Cornelius) “* how. the fellow runs 
© through the predicaments, Men, fub/tantia ; 
«© two, guantitas:; fair and black, gualitas ; ſerjeant 
and butcher, relatio; wounded the other, actia 
e paſſio; fighting, ſitat; ſtage, ubi; two o' clock, 
«© quando; blue and red breeches, habitus. At the- 
ſame time he warned Martin, that what he now /carn- 
ed as a logician, he muſt forget as a natural philoſo- 


pher; that though he now taught them that acci- 


dents inhered in the ſubject, they would find in time. 
there was no ſuch thing; and that colour, taſte, 
ſmell, heat, and cold, were not in the. things, but on- 
ly phantaſms of our brains. He was forced to let 
them into this ſecret, for Martin could not conceive: 
how a habit of dancing inhered in a dancing - maſter, 
when he did not dance; nay, he would demand the: 
characteriſtics of relations. Crambe uſed to help. 
him out by telling him, a cuckold, a loſing gameſter, 
a man that had not dined, a young heir that was kept. 
ſhort by his father, might be all known by their. 
countenance; that, in this laſt caſe, the paternity and 
filiation leave very ſenſible impreſſions in the relatum 
and correlatum, The greateſt difficulty was when 
they came to the tenth predicament. Crambe af- 
armed, that his kab/1us was more a ſubſtance than he. 
was; 
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was; for has cloaths could better ſubſiſt without him, 
than he without his cloaths, a 

Martin ſuppoſed an univerſul man to be like a 
knight of a ſhire, or a burgeſs of a corporation, that 
repreſented a great many individuals. His father 

ed him, if he could not frame the idea of an uni- 
verſal Lord Mayor? Martin told him, that, never ha- 
ving ſeen but one lord mayor, the idea of that lord 


mayor always returned to his mind; that he had. 


great difficulty to abſtract a lord mayor from his fur- 

gown, and gold chain; nay, that the horſe he ſaw the 
lord mayor ride upon not a little diſturbed his ima- 
gination. On the other hand, Crarabe, to ſhow him- 

ſelf of a more penetrating genius, ſwore that he could 
frame a conception of à lord mayor not only without 
his horſe, gown, and gold chain, but even without 


ſtature, feature, colour, hands, head, feet, or any 


body; which-he ſuppoſed was the abſtract of a lord 
mayor. Cornelius told him that he was a lying raſ- 
cal; that an aniverſala was not the object of imagi- 


nation, and that there was no ſuch thing in reality, 


or a parte rei, But I can prove (quoth Crambe) that 


there are c/y/ters a parte rei, but clyſters are univer- 
ales; ergo. Thus I prove my minor. Quod aptum-: 


eft ineſſe multis, is an univerſale by definition: but 
every clyſter before it is adminiſtered has that quali- 


ty; therefore every clyſter is an aniverſale, 


He alfo found fault with the advertiſements, that. 


they were not ſtrict logical defniiions, In an adygr- 


tiſement of a dog ſtolen or ſtrayed, he ſaid it oughtto-: 
begin thus, An irrational animal of the genus cani- 

num, c. Cornelius told them, that though thoſe 
advertiſements were not framed according to the 


exact rules of logical definitions, being only deſcrip- 
tions of things numero diſferentibus, yet they contained 


a. faint. image of the predicabiiia,, and were highly 


ubſervient tothe common purpoſes of life; often 


diſcovering things that were loſt, both animate and 


inanimate. An Italian greyhound, of a mouſe colour, 


a-<ubite [þeck_in the neck, lame of ene leg, —_ _ 
| be 7 


| 
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ſuch a lady. Greyhound, genus; mouſe- coloured, &c, 


differentia; lame of one leg, accident; belongs to ſuch 
a lady, 'proprium, - 7 
Though I am afraid I have tranſgreſſed upon my 
reader's patience already, I cannot help taking notice 
of one thing more extraordinary than any yet men- 
tioned, which was Crambe's treatiſe of fyllogiſme, 
He ſuppoſed that a philoſpher's brain was like a 
great foreſt, where 1deas ranged hke animals of ſeve- 
ral kinds: that thoſe ideas copulated and engender- 
ed concluſions ; that when thoſe of different ſpecies 


copulate, they bring forth monſters or abſurdities ; 


that the major is the male, the Minor the female, which 
copulate by the middle term, and engender the con- 
cluſion. Hence they are called the præmiſa, or pre- 
deceſſors of the coneluſion; and it is properly ſaid hy 
the logicians, guod pariant ſcientiam, opinionem, they 


Jeget ſcience, - opinion, &c, Univerſal propoſitions 
are perſons of quality; and therefore in logic they 


are ſaid to be of the firſt ¶gure. Singular propoſitions 
are private perſons, and therefore placed in the third 


or laſt figure, or rank. From thoſe principles all the 


rules of ſyllogiſms naturally follow. 


J. That chere are only three terms, neither more nor 
leſs; for to a child there can be only one father 
and one mother. 


II. From univerſal premiſſes there follows an univer- 


ſal concluſion; as if one ſhould ſay, that perſons 
of quality always beget perſons of quality. 


III. From the ſingular premiſſes follows only a ſin- 


gular concluſion, that is, if the parents be only 
private people, the iſſue muſt be ſo likewiſe. 


IV. From particular propoſitions nothing can be con · 


cluded, becauſe the individua vaga are (like 
whoremaſters and common ſtrumpets) barren. 


V. There cannot be more in the concluſion than was 


in the premiſſes, that is, children can only in- 
herit from their parents. 
TT VI. The 
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VI. The concluſion follows the weaker part, that is, 
children inherit the diſeaſes of their parents. 
VII. From two negatives nothing can be concluded, 
for from divorce or 8 there can come 
no iſſue. 
VIII. The medium cannot enter the ann that 
being logical inceſt. 
IX. An hypothetical propoſition is only a contract, 
or a promiſe of marriage; from ſuch therefore 
there can ſpring no real iſſue. 
X. When the premiſſes or parents are neceſſarily 
joined (or in lawful wedlock), they beget lawful 
_ but contingently joined, they —_ ba- 
ards, 


So much for the affirmative propoſitions ; the ne- 
Tative muſt be deferred to another occaſion. . rs 


Crambe uſed to value himſelf upon this ſyltew, 
from whence he ſaid one might ſee the propriety of 
che expreſſion, ſuch a one har a barren imagination; 
. and how common is it for ſuch people to adopt con- 
cluſions that are not the iſſue of their premiſſes? 

therefore as an abſurdity is a ier, a falſity is a ba- 
ftard; and a true concluſion that followeth not from 
the premiſſes, may properly be ſaid to be adopted. 
But then, what is an enthymeme? (quoth Cornelius). 
Why, an enthymeme (replied Crambe) is when the 
major is indeed married to the — but the mar- 
riage kefd ſecret. | 
MEeTaraysCs were a large field i in which to exer- 
- ciſe the weapons Iagie had put into their hands. Here 
Martin and Crambe uſed to engage like any prize- 
fighters, before their father, and his other learned 
- companions of the ſympoſincs. And as prize- 
fighters will agree to lay aſide a buckler, or ſome 
ſuch defenſive weapon, ſo would Crambe promile 
not to uſe „myliciter et ſecundum quid, provided Mar- 
tin would part with materialiter et formaliter : but it 
was found, that without the help of the defenſive ar- 


- mour of thoſe diſtinctions, the arguments cut ſo deep, 
that 
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that they fetched blood at every ſtroke. Their theſes 
were picked out of Suarez, Thomas Aquinas, and 
other learned writers on thoſe ſubjects. I ſhall give 
the reader a taſte of ſome of them. 


I, If the innate defire of the knowledge of meta- 
phyfics was the cauſe of the fall of Adam; and 
the arbar Porphyriana, the tree of knowledge of 

ood and evil ? affirmed, 

II. If tranſcendental goodneſs could be truly pre- 
dicated of the devil? affirmed, 


III. Whether one, or many be firſt ? or if one doth 


not ſuppoſe the notion of many 2 Suarez. 

IV. If the deſire of news in mankind be appetitut 
innatus, not elicitus ? affirmed, 

V. Whether there is in human underſtandings poten- 
tial ſallicies ? afirmed. 

VI. Whether God loves a paſſible angel better than 
an adtually-exiftent fly * denied, 

VII. If angels pals from one extreme to another 
without going through the middle? Aguinat. 

VIII, If angels know things more clearly in a morn- 

2 Aquinas, 
ther every angel hears what one angel tos 
to another? denied, Aquinas, 

X. If temptation be proprium guarto modo of the De; 
vil? denied. Aquinas. 

XI. Whether one devil can illuminate another ? 
Aquinas, 

XII. If there would have been any females born in 
the ſtate of innocence ? Aquinas, 

XIII. If the creation was finiſhed in fix days, becauſe 
{ix is the moſt perfect number; or if fix be the 
molt perfect number, becauſe the creation was 
finiſhed in fix days? Aguinas, 

There were ſeveral others, of which in the — 
of the life of this learned perſon we may have 
occaſion to treat; and one particularly that re- 
mains undecided to this day; it was taken from 
the learned Suarez. | 

Vor. IV. 7 D XIV. An 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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XIV. An præter eſſe reale actualis effentie fit aliud 

eſſe neceſſarium gu res actualiter exiſtat? In 
Engliſh thus, Whether beſides the real being 
of actual being, there be any other being ne- 
ceſſary to cauſe a thing to be? 


K his brings into my mind a project to banith me- 
*taphylics out of Spain, which it was ſuppoſed might 
be effectuated by this method; that no body ſhould 
-uſe any compound or decompound of the ſubſtantiml 
verbs, but as they are read in the common conjuga- 
tions: for every body will allow, that if you debar-a 
metaphyſician from em, efſentia, entitar, fubſi Rentia, 
cc. there is an end of him. 
Crambe regretted extremely, that fubſantial forms, 
a race of harmleſs beings which had laſted for many 
years, and afforded a comfortable ſubſiſtence to many 
ꝓoor philoſophers, Thould be now hunted down like 


ſo many wolves, without the poſſibility of a retreat. 


He conſidered, that it had gone much harder with 


them than with eſſencet, which had retired from the 


ſehools into the apethecaries ſhops, where ſome of 
them had been advanced into the degree of quint- 

\.efences. He thought there ſhould be a retreat for 
poor ſubſtantial forms, amongſt the gentlemen-uſhers 
at court; and that there were indeed /ub/tantial forms, 
ſuch as ' forms of prayer, and forms. of government, 
without which the things themſelves could never long 
ſabfiit. He alſo uſed to wonder that there was not 
a reward for ſuch as could find out a foxrth figure-in 
lagic, as well as for thoſe w ho ſhould diſcover the 
longitude. 


CHAP, VIII. 
ANATOM F. 
. axrlivs, it is certain, had a moſt ſuperſtitious 
veneration for the ancients; and if they contra- 


 dified each other, his reaſon was ſo Rn and-dudtile, 
that 
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that he was always of the opinion of the laſt he read. 
But he reckoned it a point of honour never to be 
vanquiſhed in a diſpute ; from which quality he ac- 
quired the title of the ;2vircible doctor. While the 

profeſſor of anatomy was demonſtrating to his ſon the 
ſeveral kinds cf, inteſtines, Cornelius affirmed, that 

there were only two, the co/on and the aichos, accord 
ing to Hippocrates, who-it was impoſſible could 
ever be miſtaken. It was in vain to aſſure him this 
errour proceeded from want of. accuracy in dividing 

the whole canal of che guts: Say what you pleaſe (he 
replied), this is both mine and Hippocrates's opinion. 
You may with equal reaſon (anſwered the proſeſſor) 

affirm, that a man's liver hath five lobes, and deny 
the circulation of the blood, Ocular demonſtration 

(ſaid Cornelius) ſeems to be on your fide, yet I ſhall 
not give it up: Show me any viſcus of a human body, 

and I will bring you a monſter that differs from the 
common rule in the ſtructure of it. If Nature thews 
ſuch variety in the fame age, Why may the not have 
extended it further in ſeveral ages? Produce me a 
man now of the age of an antediluvian, of ths 
ſtrength of Samſon, or the ſize of the giants, If in 


the whole, why not in parts of the body, may it not 


be poſſible the preſent generation of men may differ 
from the ancients ? The mederns- have perhaps 
lengthened the channel of the guts by gluttony, and 


_ diminiſhed; the liver by hard drinking. Though it 


ſhall be demonſtrated that modern blood circulates, . 


yet I will believe with Hippocrates, that the blood 


of. the ancients had a, flux and reflux-from the heart, 
lixe a tide, Conſider how luxury hath introduced 
new diſeaſes, and with them not improbably altered 
the whole courſe of the flaids. Conſider how -the 


current of mighty rivers, nay, the very channels of 
the ocean are changed from what they were in an- 


cient days; and can we be ſo vain to imagine, that 


the microcoim of the human body alone is exempted 


from the fate of all things? I queſtion not but plau- 


| -fible conjectures may be made even as to the time 


D. 2 when - 


| 
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when the blood firſt began to circulate, — Such dif- 


putes as theſe frequently perplexed the profeſſor to 
_ that degree, that he would now and then in a paſſion 
leave him in the middle of a lecture, as he did at this 


time, : 

There unfortunately happened ſoon after an un- 
uſual accident, which retarded the proſecution of the 
ſtudies of Martin. Having purchaſed the body of a 


malefactor, he hired a room for its diſſection near the 
Peſt- fields in St. Giles's, at a little diſtance from Ty- 


burn- road. Crambe (to whoſe care this body was 
committed) carried it thither about twelve o'clock at 
night in a hackney-coach, few houſekeepers being 
very willing to let their lodgings to ſuch kind of ope- 
rators. As he was ſoftly ſtalking up ſtairs, in the 
dark, with the dead man in his arms, his burden had 
like to have flipped from him, which he (to fave from 
falling) graſped ſo hard about the belly, that it forced 
the wind through the anus, with a noiſe exactly like 
the crepitus of a living man, Crambe (who did not 
comprehend how this part of the animal oeconomy 
could remain in a dead man) was ſo terrified, that he 
threw down the body, ran up to his maſter, and had 
ſcarce breath to tell him what had happened. Mar- 


tin, with all his philoſophy, could not'prevail upon 


him to return to his poſt.— You may ſay what you 


- pleaſe, (quoth Crambe), no man alive ever broke 


wind more naturally; nay, he ſeemed to be mightily 
relieved by it. The rolling of the corpſe down 


ſtairs made ſuch a noiſe that it awaked the whole 


houſe, The maid fhrieked ; the landlady cried out, 
Thieves! but the landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, ta- 
king a candle in one hand, and a drawn {word in the 
other, ventured out of the room. The maid, with 


only a ſingle petticoat, ran up ſtairs, but ſpurning at 
the dead body, fell upon it in a ſwoon, Now the 
landlord ſtood ſtill and liſtened, then he looked be- 
-hind him, and ventured down in this manner, one 
ſtair aiter another, till he came where lay his maid, 


as dead, upon another corpſe unknown. The wife 


ran 
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ran into the ſtreet, and cried out, Murder ! the watch 
ran in, while Martin and Crambe, hearing all this 
uproar, were coming down ftairs, The watch ima- 
gined they were making their eſcupe, ſeized them im- 
mediately, and carried them to a neighbouring juſ- 
tice ; where, upon ſearching them, ſeveral kind of 
knives and dreadful weapons were found upon them, 
The juſtice firſt examined Crambe.— What is your 
name? ſays the juſtice; I have acquired (quoth | 
Crambe) no great name as yet; they call me Crambe 
or Crambo, no matter which, as to myſelf; though 
it may be ſome diſpute to poſterity. —— What is 
yours and your maſter's profeſſion? ( It is our buſi- 
«© neſs to imbrue our hands in blood; we cut off the 
„ heads, and pull out the hearts cf thoſe that never 
injured us; we rip up big-bellied women, and 
© tear” children limb from limb,” Martin endea- 
voured eto interrupt him; but the juſtice, being 
ſtrangely aſtoniſned with the frankneſs of Crambe's 
confeſſion, ordered him to proceed; upon which he 
made the following ſpeech. 
« May it pleaſe your Worthip, as touching the 

« body of this man, I can anſwer each head that my 
“ accuſers allege againſt me, to a hair, They have 
« hitherto talked Jike numſculls without brains; . 
* * but if your Worſhip will not only give ear, but re- - 
d me with a favourable eye, I will not be - 

* 12 by the ſupereilious looks of my ad- 
„ yerfaries, who now ſtand cheek by jowl by your 
« Worfhip. I will prove to their faces, that their 
«« foul months have not opened their lips without a 
« falfity ; thoagh they have ſhowed their teeth as if 
© they would bite off my noſe; Now, Sir, that I 
«© may fairly ſlip my neck ont of the collar, I beg 
„this matter may not be {lightly ſkinned ever, 
„ Though IT have no man here to back me, I will © 
* unboſom myſelf, ſince truth is on my fide, and 
„ ſhall give them their bellies full, though they 
think they have me upon the hip. Whereas they 
" of came into their lodgings with arms, and 
D 3 «© murdered - 
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« murdered this man without their privity, I de- 
% clare I had not the leaſt finger in it; and ſince 
J am to ſtand upon my on legs, nothing of this 
© matter ſhall be left till I ſet it upon a right foot. 
© In the vein I am in, I cannot for my heart's blood 
„and guts bear this uſage : I ſhall not ſpare my 
ec lungs to defend my good name : I was ever rec- 
% koned a good liver, and I think I have the bowels 
*© of compaſſion. I aſk but juſtice, and, from the 
* crown of my head to the ſole of my foot, I ſhall 
«« ever acknowledge myſelf your Worſhip's humble 
% lemvant.”:.. 1; W Vs Ihe 8 e 
The juſtice ſtared, the landlord and landlady lifted 
up their eyes, and Martin fretted, while Crambe 
talked in this rambling incoherent manner; till at 
length Martin begged to be heard. It was with great 
difficulty that the juſtice was convinced, till they 
ſent for the finiſher of human laws, of whom the 
corpſe had been purchaſed; who looking near the 
left ear, knew his own work, and gave oath accord- 


ingly. 
a paſſion at Crambe. What dæmon, he cried, 


<« hath poſſeſſed thee, that thou wilt never forſake 
© that impertinent cuſtom of punning? Neither my 


counſel nor my example have thus miſled thee ; 


thou governeit thyſelf by moſt erroneous maxims.“ 


Far from it (aniwers Crambe), my life is as orderly as 


my dictionary; for by my dictionary I order my life, 
I have made a calendar of radical words for all the 
ſeaſons, months, and days of the year: every day I 


am under the dominion of a certain word ; but this 


day in particular I cannot be miſled, for I am go- 
verned by one that rules all fexes, ages, conditions, 
Ray, all animals, rational and irrational, Who is 
not governed by the word /ed? Our noblemen and 
drunkards are pimp- led, phyſicians and pulſes fee- 


led, cheir patients and A pil-led, a new - mar- 


Fied man and an als are bride- led, an old married 
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led, ſwine and nobility are ſty-led, a coquette and a 
tinder- box are ſpark- led, a lover and a blunderer are 
grove- led; and, that I may not be tedious —YW hich, 
thou art, (replied Martin, ſtamping with his foot), 

which thou art, I ſay, beyond all human toleration. 
Such an unnatural; unaccountable, uncoherent, unin- 
telligible, unprofitable — There it isnow ! (interrupted. 
Crambe) this is your day for an. Martin could bear 
0 oy, however, compoling his countenance, 
Come, hither, he eried, there are five pounds ſeven- 
teen ſhillings and nine-pence : thou haſt been with 
me eight months, three weeks, two days, and four 
hours, Poor Crambe, upon the receipt of his ſalary, 
fell into tears, lung the money upon the grounds 
and burſt forth in theſe words: O Cicero, Cicero ! 

if to pun be a crime, tis a crime I have learn'd from 
thee: , O Bias, O Bias ! if. to pun be a crime, by thy 
example was I biafſed; —— Whereupon Martin (con- 


ſidering that one of the greateſt of orators, and even 


a ſage of Greece had punned) heſitated, relented, 
and reinſtated Crambe in his ſervice. 


| „. , I, 
How Martinus became a great Critts, . 05 
I. was a moſt peculiar talent in. Martinus, to con- 
vert every trifle. into a ſerious thing, either in the. 


way of life, or in learning. This can no way be 
better exemplified than in the effect which the puns: 


of Crambe had on the mind and ſtudies of Martinus. 


He conceived, that ſomewhat of a like talent to this: 
of Crambe, of aſſembling parallel ſoundi, either fyllari 
ble or words, might conduce to che emendation and 
correction of ancient authors, if applied to their works 
with the ſame diligence, and the ſame liberty. He re- 
ſolved to try firſt upon Virgil, Horace, and Terence 
cancluding, that, if the .,zoft correct authors could 
be ſo ſerved with any reputation to the critic; the: 
amendment and alteration of 4/ the reft would Init 
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follow; whereby a new, a vaſt, nay: boundleſs field 
of glory would be yr guage to the oy and ahfalute 
erate! © 2 

This Wecken on Virgil he! aw Ven ez in the 
addenda to his notes on che Duneiad. His Terence 
and Horace are in every body's hands, under' the 
names of Richard B—ley and Francis H=—#e.. And we 
have convincing proofs that the late edition of Milton 
publiſhed in the name of the former of theſe, Was 55 
truth I er n than our "Scaiktvs... 
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67 Martinur s'rmcommon practice — Try td FR 
be appit ed 1 to ew * ra of the mind. 


Bur: it is high time to return to the hiſtory of the 

rogreſs of Martinus in the ſtudies of phyſic, 

and 8 aer ſome at leaſt of the many diſcore- 
ries and experiments he made therein. 

One of the firſt was his method of inveſtigating la- 

tent diſtempers, by the ſagacious quality of /etting- 


dogs and pointers, The ſucceſs, and the adventures 


that befel him, when he walked with theſe animals, 
to ſmell them out in the parks and publie places a- 
bout London, are what we would willingly relate; 

but that his own account, together with a /i/? of theſe 
gentlemen and ladies at whom they made a full /et, 


will be publiſhed in time convenient. There will 
alſo be added the repreſentation, which, on occaſion 


of one diſtemper, which was become almoſt epide- 


mical, he thought himſelf obliged to lay before both- 
houſes of parliament, entitled, A propoſal for a gene. 


nal flux, to exterminate at one blow the p—x out of 
this kingdom, 

- Bur being weary of all pradiee on fetid: bodies ; 
from a certain niceneſs ' of. conſtitution, . (eſpecially 
when he attended Dr. Woodward through a twelve - 
month's courſe of vomition), he determined to leave it 


r. A and to apply himſelf only to dieaſes _ 
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the uind. He attempted to find out ſpecifics fer all 
the paſſions ; and as other phyſicians throw their pa- 
tients into ſweats, vomits, purgations, Gc, he caſt 
them into love, hatred, hope, fear, joy, grief, &c. 
And indeed the great irregularity of the paſſions in 
the Engliſh nation was the chief motive that induced 
him to apply his whole ſtudies, while he continued 
among us, to the diſeaſes of the mind. 0 
To this purpoſe he directed, in the firſt place, his 
late- acquired 1kill in anatomy. He conſidered virtues 
and vices as certain habits which proceed from the 
natural formation and ſtructure of particular. parts of 
the body, A bird flies becauſe it has wings, a duck 
ſwims decauſe it is web-footed ; and there can be no 
eueſtion but the aduncity of the pounces and beaks 
of the hawks, as well as the length of the fangs, the 
{ſharpneſs of the teeth, and the ſtrength of the crurat 
and maſſeter muſcles ® in lions and tygers, are the 
cauſe of the great and habitual immorality of thoſe 
animals 27 20 075 £460 
iſt, He obſerved, that the ſoul and body mutually: 
operate upon each other; and therefore if you deprive- 
the mind of the outward inſtruments whereby ſhe 
uſually expreſſeth that paſſion, you will in time abate 
the paſſion itſelf, in like manner as caſtration abates 
luſt, L ak | Lt 
>dby, That the foul in mankind exprefſeth every 
paſſion by the motion of ſome particular mrſcles, 
;dly, That all muſcles grow ſtronger and thicker 
by being much uſed; therefore the habitual paſſions 
may be diſcerned in particular perſons by the firength 
and bigneſs of the muſcles uſed in the expreſſion of 
that paſſion. | | 
4thly, That a muſcle may be ſtrengthened or wea-. 
kened by weakening or ſtrengthening the force of its 
antagoniſt, Theſe things premiſed, he took notice, 
That complaiſance, humility, aſſent, apprebation, and 
civility, were expreſſed by nodding the head, and 
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bowing the body forward : on the contrary, 4ifent,, 
diſlike, refuſal, pride, and arrogance, were marked by 
tolling the head, and bending the body backwards: 
which two paſhons of aſent and diſſcut the Latins, 
rightly expreſſed by the words adnuere and abnuere, 
Now he obſerved, that complaiſant and civil people 
had the-flexors of the head very ſtrong; but in the. 
proud and infolent there was a great overbalance of. 
ſtrength in the extenſors of the neck, and the mu- 
ſcles. of the back, from whence they perform with- 
great facility the motion of n, but with great 
difficulty chat of bowing, and therefore have juſtly 
acquired the title of /7if-nected. ' In order to reduce: 
ſuch perſons to a juſt balance, he judged that the pair 
of muſcles called recti interni, the maſtoidal, with o- 
ther flexors of the head, neck, and body muſt be, 
ſtrengthened; their antagoniſts, the ſplenii complexi, 
and the extenſors of the fpine weakened ; for which. 
purpoſe. nature. herſelf ſeems to have directed man- 
kind to correct this muſcular immorality by tying; 
ſuch fellows neck and heels, re SiO. 21 
Contrary to this is the pernicious cuſtom of mo- 
thers, who aboliſh the natural ſignature of modeſty 
in their daughters, by teaching them teſing and brids 
ling rather than the. bafhful poſture of fooping and 
hanging down the head, Martinus charged all huſ- 
bands to take notice of the poſiure of the head of ſuch 
as they courted to matrimony, as that upon which 
their future happineſs did much depend, | 
Flatterers, who have the flexor muſcles ſo ſtrong 
that they are always bowing and cringing, he ſuppol- 
ed might in ſome meaſure be corrected by being tied 


down upon a tree by the back, like the children of 


the Indians; which doctrine was ſtrongly confirmed 

by his ebſerving the ſtrength of the-/evatores ſcapuliy 
This muſcle is called the muſcle of patience, becauſe 
in that affection of mind people ſhrug and raiſe up the 
ſhoulder to the tip of the ear. This muſcle alio be 
obſerved to be exceedingly ſtrong and large in hen- 


peck's huſbands, in Italians, and in Engliſh miuiſters. 
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In purſuance of his theory, he ſuppoſed the con- 


Hrictors of the eye-lids muſt be ſtrengthened in the 
ſupercilious, the abdudors in drunkards and contem- 
plative men, who have the ſame ſteady and grave 
motion of the eye. That the brccinators or blowers- 


up of the cheeks, and the dilators of the naſe, were too 


ſtrong in choleric people, and therefore nature here 


again directed us to a remedy, which was to correct 


ſuch extraordinary dilatation by pulling by the noſe. 


The rolling amorous eye in the paſſion of love, 


might be corrected by frequently looking through 


glaſſes, Impertinent fellows that jump upon tables, 
and cut capers, might be - cured by relaxing medi- 


eines applied to the calves of their lege, which in ſuch 
people are too ſtrong. | 


But there were too caſes which he reckoned ex- 


tremely difficult, Firſt, affeation; in which there 


were ſo many muſcles of the bum, thighs, belly, neck, 


back, and the whole body, all in a falſe tone, that it 


required an impracticable multiplicity of applications, 
The ſecond caſe was immoderate laughter. When 
any of that riſible ſpecies were brought to the Doctor, 
and when he conſidered what any infinity of muſcles 


theſe laughing raſcals threw into a convulſive motion 


at the fame time; whether we regard the ſpaſms of 
the diaphraſm and all the muſcles of reſpiration, the 
horrible rictus of the mouth, the diſtortion of the 
lower jaw, the criſping of the noſe, twinkling of the 
eyes, or ſpherical convexity.of the cheeks, with the 
tremulous ſucceſſion of the whole human body :. when 
he conſidered, I fay, all this, he uſed to cry out, Caſus 
plane deplorabilir! and gave ſuch patients over. 


C HAP. XI. 


The caſe of a young nobleman at court, with the Doctor 


 freſcript in jor the ſame, - 
AN eminent inſtance of Martinus's ſagreity in 
+ 4 diſcovering the diſtempers of the mind, ap- 
| peared 
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peared in the caſe of a young nobleman at court, 
who was obſerved to grow extremely affected in his 
ſpeech, and whimfcal in all his behaviour. He be- 
an to aſk odd queſtions, talk in verſe to himſelf, ſhut 
Rimſelf up from his friends, and be aceeſſible to none 
but flatterers, poets, and pickpockets; till his rela- 
tions and old acquaintance judged him to be ſo far 
gone, as to be a fit patient for the doctor. 
As ſoon as he had heard and examined all the ſymp- 
toms, he pronounced his diſtemper to be love. 
His friends aſſured him that they had with great 
care obſerved all his motions, and were perfectly ſa- 


tisfied there was no woman in the caſe, Scriblerus 


was as poſitive that he was deſperately in love with 
ſome perſon or other. How can that be?“ (ſaid 
his aunt, who came to afk the advice), when he 


* converſes almoſt with none but himſeJf?” Say you 


ſo? be replied; why then he is in love with himſelf, 
one of the molt common gaſes in the world; I am 
aſtoniſhed, people do not enough attend this diſeaſe, 
which has the ſame cauſes and ſymptoms, and admits 
of the ſame cure with the other, eſpecially ſince here 
the caſe of the patient is the more helpleſs and deplo- 
rable of the two, as this unfortunate paſſion is more 
blind than the other. There are people who diſco- 
er from their very youth a moſt amorous inclination 
to themſelves, which is unhappily nurſed by ſuch 
- mothers, as, with their good will, would neven fuffer 
their children to be crofed in ve, Eaſe, luxury, and 
idleneſs, blow up this flame as well as the other: Con- 
ſtant opportunities of converſation with the perſon 
beloved (the greateſt of incentives) are here impoſſible 
to be prevented. Bawds and pimps in the other love 
will be perpetually doing kind offices, ſpeaking a 
ood word for the party, and carry about b//et-donv, 
Therefore J aſk you, Madam, if this gentleman has 
not heen much frequented by flatterers, and a fort of 
people who bring him dedications and verſes}? * 
Lord! Sir, (quoch the aunt), the houfe is haunted 
with them,” There it 1s {replied nne 
| thoſe 
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thoſe are the bawds and pimps that go between a 
man and himſelf, Are there no civil ladies that tell 
him he dreſſes well, has a gentlemanly air, and the 
like? Why truly, Sir, my nephew is not awk- 
« ward,” —Look you, Madam, this is a misfortune 
to him: In former days theſe fort of lovers were hap- 
py in one reſpect, that they never had any rivals, but 
of late they have all the ladies, ſo—Be pleaſed to an- 
ſwer a few queſtions more. Whom does he general 
ly talk of? Himſelf, quoth the aunt.—Whoſe wit 


and breeding does he moſt commend? His own, 


quoth the annt,—Whom does he write letters to? 
Himſelf, Whom does he dream of? All the dreams 
I ever heard were of himſelf, —-Whom is he ogling 
yonder ? Himſelf in his looking-glaſs.— Why does 
he throw back his head in that languifhing poſture ? 
Only to be bleſſed with a ſmile of himſelf as he paſſes 
by, Does he ever ſteal] a kiſs from himſelf, by biting 
his lips? Oh continually, till they are perfect ver- 
million. Have you obſerved him to uſe familiarities 
with any body ? With none but himſeif: he often 


_ «embraces himſelf with folded arms, he claps his 


hand often upon his hip, nay, ſometimes thruſts 
it into his breaſt,” 

Madam, faid the Doctor, all theſe are ſtrong ſymp- 
toms ; but there remain a few more. Has this amo» 
rous gentleman preſented himſelf with 'any love- 
toys, ſuch as gold ſnuff-boxes, repeating watches, or 
tweezer-caſes ? thoſe ate things that in time will 
ſoften the moſt obdurate heart. Not only ſo,” (faid 
the aunt), but he bought the other day a very fine 
brilliant diamond-ring for his own wearing. 
Nay, if he has accepted of this ring, the intrigue is 
very forward indeed, and it is high time for friends 
to interpoſe. Pray, Madam, a word or two more: 
Is he jealous that his acquaintance do not behave 
themſelves with reſpe& enough ? will he bear jokes 


and innocent freedoms ? * By no means; a familiar 


e appellation makes him angry; if you ſhake him 

a little roughly by the hand, he is in a rage; but 

Vor. IV, | ks . 1 
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« if yeu chuck him under the chin, he' will return 
« you a box on the ear.“ . Then the caſe is plain: 
he has the true pathognomic ſign of love, jealouſy ; 
for no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be treated at 
that rate. Madam, upon the whole, this caſe is ex- 
tremely dangerous. "There are ſome people who are 
far gone in this paiſion of felt-love ; but then they 
keep a very jecret {u!rigae. with themſelves, and hide 
it from all the world beſides, But this patient has 
not the leaf care of the reputation of his beloved, he 
is downright ſcondalous in his behaviour with him- 
ſelf; he is inchanted, bewitched, and almoſt paſt 
cure. However, let the following methods be tried 
upon him. 3 Hun 
Fieſt, let him *** giauus. Secondly, let him 
wear a bob-wig. Thirdly, ſhun the company of flat- 
terers, nay, of ceremonious people, and of all French- 
men in general. It would not be amiſs if he travel- 
led over England in a ſtage-coach, and made the tour 
of Holland in a track-ſcoute, Let him return the 
mufl-bones, tweezer- caſes, and particularly the dia- 
mond - ring, which he has received from himſelf. Let 
ome knowing friend repreſent to him the many vile 
qualities of this miſtreſs of his: let bim be thown 
that her extravagance, pride, and prodigality will in- 
Lallibly bring bim to a morſel of bread : Let it be 
proved, that he has been falſe to himſelf, and if 
treachery is not a ſufficient cauſe to diſcard a miſtreſe, 
what is? In ſhort, let him be made to ſee that no mor- 
tal beſides himſelf either loves or can ſuffer this crea- 
ture. Let all looking-glaſſes, poliſhed toys, and 
een clean plates be removed from him, for fear of 
bringing back the admired object. Let him be taught 
to put off all thoſe tender aws, affected ſmiles, lan- 
guiſhing looks, wanton toſſes of the head, coy mo- 
tions of the body, that mincing gait, ſoft tone of 
voice, and all that inchanting woman- like behaviour, 
that has made kim the charm of his -own eyes, and 
the object of his oun adoration. - Let him ſurpriſe 
the beauty he adores at a diſadvantage, ſurvey him- 
5 =. ; | -/ fel 
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ſelf naked, diveſted of artificial charms, and he will 
find himſelf. a forked ſtradling animal, with bandy 
legs, a ſhort neck, a dun hide, and a pot-belly, Ic 
would be yet better if he took a ftrong purge once 
a week, in order to contemplate himſelf in that con- 
dition; at which time it will be convenient to make 
uſe of the letters, dedications, &c. aboveſaid. Some- 
thing like this has been obſerved by Lueretius and 
others to be a powerful remedy m the caſe of women. 
If all this will not do, I muſt even leave the poor man 
to his deſtiny, Let him marry himfelf, and when he 
is condemned eternally to himſelf, perhaps he may 
run to the next pond to get rid of himſelf, the fate 
of moſt violent ſelſ-· lovers. 


' "7 47 att as N 
Hou Martinus endeavoured to find out the ſeat of ib 


seul, and of his correſpondence with the free-thinkeF?, 
x' 114 "OMP 16822 . 1 om to vbol odr eln 
TN this defign of Martin to inveſtigate the diſeaſes 


+ of the mind, he thought nothin ſo neceſſary us 
an inquiry after the ſeat of the /ou/; in which at 
firſt he Jaboured — great uncertainties. Some- 
times he was of opinion that it lodged in the brain, 
ſometimes in the ſtomach, and ſometimes in the 
heart. Afterwards he thought it abſurd to confine 
that ſovereign lady to one apartment, which made 


him infer, that ſhe ſhifted it — to the ſeveral 


functions of life: The brain was her ſtudy, the heart” 
her ſtate- room, and the ſtomach her kitchen. But 


as he ſaw ſeveral offices of life went on at the ſame 


time, he was forced to give up this hypotheſis alſo. 
He now conjectured it was more for the dignity of 
the ſoul to perform ſeveral operations by her little 
miniſters, the animal ſpirits, from hence it was na- 
tural to conclude, that ſhe reſides iu different 'parts 
according to different inclinations, ſexes, ages, and 
profeſſions, Thus in epieures he feated ber in the 
month of the ſtomach,-philoſophers have ber in the 

2 4 brain, 
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brain, ſoldiers in their heart, women in their tongues, 
fidlers in their fingers, and rope-dancers in their toes. 
At length he gr ew fond of the glandula pinealis, dit. 
fecting many ſubjects to find out the different figure 

of this gland, from whence he might diſcover the 
cauſe of the different tempers in mankind, . He fup- 
poſed that in factious and reſtleſs-ſpirited people he 
mould find it ſharp and pointed, allowing no room 
for the ſoub to repoſe herſelf ; that in quiet tempers 
was flat, ſmooth, and ſoft, affording to the ſoul as 
it were an eaſy cuſhion. He was confirmed: in this 
by obſerving, that calves and philoſophers, tygers 
and ſtateſmen, foxes and ſharpers, peacocks and tops, 
cock-ſparrows and coquettes, monkeys and players, 
courtiers and ſpaniels, moles and miſers, exactly re- 
ſemble one another in the conformatien of the pineal 
gland. He did not doubt likewiſe to find the ſame 
_ Feſemblance in highwaymen and conquerors : in or- 
der to ſatisfy himſelf in which, it was, that be pur- 
chaſed the body of one of the firſt ſpecies (as hath 


been before related) at Tyburn, hoping in time to 


Bave the happineſs of on of the latter too, under his 
A knife. 

We muſt not omit 3 notice here, that theſe 
inquizies into the ſeat of the ſoul gave occaſion to his 
firſt correſpondence with the ſociety of /ree-thinkers, 
who were then in their infancy in England, and: fo 
much taken with the promiſing endowments of Mar- 
tin, that they ordered their n wo write im 
the following *. F 

ö . 
To o the learned 2 into nature, Mi RTINUS $8c 11 
" BLE a s; The ſeciety of F ree-thinkers, greeting. 


Grecian coffeehouſe, May 7. 


Fri is with unſpeakable joy we have heard of your 
inquiſitive genius and we think it great pity har 

it ſhould not be better employed than in lookin at- 
ter that theological non-entity commonly called the 
foul ;, ſince, after all your inquiries, it will appear hoon 
a v E "4 | ve 
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have loſt your labour in ſeeking the reſidence of ſuch - 
a chimera, that never had _ but in the brains- of 
s it not demonſtration 


ſome dreaming philoſophers, 
to a perſon of your ſenſe, that, ſince you cannct find it, 


there is no ſuch thing:?- Inv order to ſet ſo hopeful a 


genius right in this matter, we have ſent you an an- 


{wer to the ill-grounded ſophiſms of thoſe crack- 


brained fellows, and.likewiſe an eaſy mechanical ex- 
plication of perception or- thinking.. | 
One of-their. chief arguments is, that elf. ie 


weſt cannot inhere in any ſyſent of matter, becauſe - 


matter is made up of ſeveral diſtin&- beings, 


Which never can make up one-individual thinkag 


being. 
This is eaſily * by a familiar: illness In 


every jack there is a meat-roaſting quality, which nei- 


ther reſides in the fly, nor in the weight, nor in an 


particular Wheel of the jack, but is the reſult of the - 
whole compofitioa.s--So in an animal, the ſelf- on- 


ſciouſneſs. is not a real quality inherent in one being, 
(any more than meat · roaſting in a jack), but the re- 
ſult of ſeveral modes ar qualities in the ſame ſubject. 

As the fly, the wheels, the chain, the weight, the 
cords, :&c; make one jack, ſo the ſeveral parts of 
the body make one animal. As perception, or con- 
ſciouſneſs is faid- to: be inherent : in -this- animal, ſo is 
meat · roaſting ſaid tobe inherent in the jack, As 


ſenſation, reaſoning, volition; memory, &c, are tbe 


ſeveral modes of N ſo roaſting of beef, roaſt- 
pullets, geeſe, turkeys, &a. 


ing of mutton, roaſting o 
are. the ſeveral modes of — And as the 
general quality of meat · xoaſting, with its ſeveral mo- 


difications as te beef, mutton, - pullets, &. does not 


inhere in any: one part of the jack; ſo neither does 


conſciouſneſs, with its ſeveral — ſenſation, in- 


tellection; valition, &c. inhere in any one, but as the 


reſult from the mechanical compoſition of the whole 
animal, . 
Juſt ſo, the quality or diſpoſition in a fiddle to 


* 


play tunes, with the ſeveral modifications of this tune- - 
E 3 3 
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playing quality in playing of preludes, ſarabands, 
Jigs, and gavots, are as much real qualities in the 
inſtrument, as the thought er che imagination is in 
the mind of the perſon that compeſes them. 

Ihe parts (ſay they) of an animal body are per- 


petually changed, and the fluids whieh ſeem to be the 


iubject of conſciouſneſs; are in a perpetual circula- 
tion; ſo that the fame individual particles do not re- 


main in the brain; from whence it will follow, that 
the idea of individual conſeiouſneſs muſt be conſtant · 
ly tranſlated from one particle of matter to another, 


whereby the particle A, for example, muſt not only 
be conſeious, but oonſeious that it is the ſame being 
with the particle B that went before. by 


We anfwer;' this is only a fallacy of the imagina- 
rion, and is to be underſtood in no other ſenſe than 


that maxim of the Engliſh law, that he ling never 


diet. This power of thinking, ſelf- moving, and go- 


verning the whole machine, is communicated from 


every partiele to its immediate ſucoeſſor; who, as 
ſoon as he is gone, immediately takes upon him the 


government, which ftilt preſerves the unity of the 


whole ſyſtem, a ne e 
They make a great noiſe about this individuality; 
bow a man is conſcious to himſelf that he is the ſame 


individual he was twenty years ago; notwithſtand- 
— the flax ſtate of the particles of matter that com- 


Pole his body. We think this is capable of a very 
plain anfwer, and may be eaſily illuſtrated by a fami- 


Har example, | 22 |; | 
Sir John Cutler bad a pair of black worſted ſtock- 
ings, which his maid darned fo often with ſilk, that 
they became at laſt a pair of filk ſtockings. Now, 
ſuppoſing thoſe ſtockings of Sir John's endued with 
ſome degree of conſciouſneſs at every particular darn- 
ing, they would have been ſenſible, that they were 

the ſame individual pair of ſtockings both before and 
after the darning ; and this ſenſation would have 
continued in them through all the ſucceſſion of darn- 
ings; and yet, after the laſt of all, chere was not per- 
I 9 * Hhaps 
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hkaps- one thread left of the firſt pair of ſtockings, 
hut they were grown to be ſilk ſtockings, as was ſaid 
der 2 0 E N 
And whereas it is affirmed; that every animal is 
conſcious of ſome individual felf-moving, ſelf.deter- 
mining principle; it is anſwered, that as in a Houle. 
of Commons all things are determined by a majority, 
ſo it is im every animal ſyſtem, As that which de- 
termines the Houſe is ſaid to be the reaſon of the 
whole aflembly, it is no otherwiſe with. thinking be- 
ings, who are determined by the greater force of fc- 
veral particles, which, like ſo many unthinking mem 
bers, compoſe one thinking ſyſtem, - _ l 
And whereas it is likewiſe objected, that puniſh-- 
ments cannot be juſt that are not inflited upon the 
{ane individual; which cannot ſubſiſt without the no- 
tion of a ſpiritual ſubſtance; we reply, that this is no 
greater difficulty to conceive, than that a corpora- 
tion, which is likwiſe a flux body, may be puniſned 
for the faults, and liable to the debts, of their pre: 
deceſſors. — „enn oF 5 | = 4 "13 
We proceed now to explain, by the ſtructure of 
the brain, the ſeveral modes of thinking. It is well 
known to anatomiſts, that the brain is a congeries of 
glands, that ſeparate the finer parts of the blood, 
called animal ſpiritr; that a gland is nothing but 4 
canal of a great length, variouſly intorted and wound 
up together. From the arietation and motion of the 
ſpirits in thoſe canals, proceed all the different ſorts 
of thoughts; Simple ideas are produced by the mo- 
tion of the ſpirits in one ſimple canal; when two of 
theſe canals diſembogue themſelves into one, they 
make what we call a propoſition ; and when two of 


theſe propoſitional channels empty themſelves into a 


third, they form a ſyllogiſm, or a ratiocination. 
Memory is performed in a diftin& apartment of the 
brain, made up of. veſſels ſimilar, and like ſituated 
to the ideal, propoſitional, and ſyllogiſtical veſſels, 
in the primary parts of the brain. After the ſame 
manner it is eaſy to explain the other modes of 

| - thinking; 
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thinking as alſo, why ſome people think ſo. wrong 


and perverſely, which proceeds from the bad confi- 
—— of thoſe glands. Some, for example, are 


without the propoſitional or ſyllogiſtical canals; 


in others, that reaſon. ill, they are of unequal. capa- 
cities; in dull fellows of too great a length, where. 
by the motion of the. ſpirits is retarded-;.,in- trifling 


geniuſes; weak and ſmall; in the, over-refining ſpi- 
Tits, too much intorted ad winding Hans o of the. 


reſt. 


We are ſo much perſuaded of the-truh 4 this our 


hypotheſũs, that we have employed one of our mem- 
bers, a great virtuoſo at Nuremberg, to make a ſort 


of an hydraulie engine, in which a chemical. liquor, 


reſembling blood, is driven through elaſtic channels, 
| Combine arteries. and eins, by tlie force gf an em- 


bolus like the heart, and wronght by a pneumatio : 


W of of the-nature of. $24 Junge, with, ropes and 
pullies, like the 2600s, tendons, and muſcles; and 
we are perſuaded; that tus, our, artificial mam will not 
only walk, and ſpeak, and ay molt of the out- 
ward actions of e life, but {being wund up 
once a-week) will perhaps realay-as well as. maß 


7 country. parſons. ii le 


D with che utmoſt impatience for the honour 


having you a member of our r. and beg 
ve to — — vou that We are, Cc 8 


Wan return Martin mage. to this FAG 6 


we muſt defer. tg, 185 occaſion : Let ut ſuffice at- 
preſent to tell, that Crambe was in a great rage at 
_ fox ſtealing (as he thought) a hint from his 
theory. of plogiſms, Without. doing him the honour ſo 
much as to mention hun, He adviſed his maſter by 
no means to aeg, into their ſociety, unleſs they 
would give him ſufficient ſecurity, to bear him harm- 


Eat be. anz eching ithat wicht mares after Wk pre- 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the feceſſion of Martinus, and ney hints ' of his 


travels, 
rr Que e e enen bib 
travels, Thou wilt certainly be very curious to 
know what they were. It is not yet time to in- 
form thee. But what hints I am at liberty: to give, 
I will, 

Thou ſhalt know then, that in his firſt voyage he 
was carried, by a proſperous ſtorm, to a diſcovery of 
the remains of the ancient Pygmaan empire, 

'That in his ſecond he was as bappily ſhipwrecked 
on the land of the giazts, now the molt humane people 
in the world, 

That, in his third voyage, he diſcovered a whole 
kingdom of philofophers, who govern by the mathe. 
matics ; with whoſe admirable ſchemes and projects 
he returned to benefit his own dear country; but had 
the misfortune to find them rejected by the envious 
miniſters of Queen Anne, and himſelf fent teaches 
rouſly away. 

And hence it is, that, in his fourth voyage, he ait 
covers a vein of melancholy proceeding atmoſt to 4 
diſguſt of his ſpecies ; but, above all, a mortal dete- 


ſtation to the whole flagitious race of miniflers, and a 


final reſolution not to give in any memorial to the ſe» 
cretary of fate, in order to ſubject the lands he diſco- 
vered to the crown of Great Britain. 

Now if, by theſe hints, the reader can help him» 
ſelf to a farther diſcovery of the nature and contents 
of theſe travels, he is welcome to as much light as 
they afford him; I am obliged, by all the ties of ho- 
nour, not to ſpeak more openly, 

But if any man ſhall ever ſee ſuch very 3 
nary voyages, into ſuch very extraordinary nations, 
which manifeſt the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of a 
philoſopher, a politician, and * ; and can 


unagine 
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: imagine them to belong to a /urgeon of a ſhip, ora 


captain of a mer chautman, let] him remain in his 1 igno- 
rance. 
And whbever be be, that ſhall farther obſerve, in 
every page of ſuch a book, that cordial /2ve of man- 
kind, that inviolable regard to truth, that paſſion for 
his dear country, and that particular attachment to 
the excellent princeſs Queen Aiune, ſurely that man 
deſerves to be pitied. if by all thoſe viſible ſigns and 
characters, he cannot diſtinguiſh Dane 
the en bene . 


4 17 J 1 Mt 17 f 'F 


* the Abe 454 dk of ths 2 be, 
- made and to be made, dritten and * be N 
known and en. 675 
ons. © 7 1 
Exx thedefare, at this nba wood our 
firſt book. And Here, O reader, we entreat 


thee utterly to forget all thow' haſd- hitherto read, 


and to caſt thy eyes only forward, to that bbundleſs 
field the next ſhall open unto thee; the fruits of 
which (if thine or our ſins do not prevent) are to 
ſpread and multiply bver this our woo over 1 


the face of the earth. 


In the mean time, know what Goh FRY and na 
thou yet mayelt owe, to chis excellent perſon; this 
prodigy of our age; who may well be called, 7% 
philoſopher of ultimate cauſer, ſince, by a ſagacity pe- 
culiar to himſelf, he hath diſcovered effects in their 
very cauſe; and without the trivial helps of experi- 
ments, or obſervations, hath: been the inventor ol 
molt of the modern ſyſtems and hypotheſes, 

He hath endiched mathematics with many preciſe 


and geometrical quadrattrer of the circle. He firſt 


diſcovered the cauſe of gravity, and _ intefine mo- 
tion of fluids, 


' #* Gulliver"s Ha- eh were fat intended a 28 2 par of Sciiblerus' 8 
Memoiis,. | $448 
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To him we owe all the obſervations on the paral- 

{ax of the pole-ftar, and all the new theories of the 
deluge. 


He it was, that firſt caught wer right uſe abb; 
of the ſuga vacui, and ſometimes 0 


He it was that firit d out the palpability of c9% 
tours; and, by the delicacy of his touch, could diſ- 
tinguiſh the different vibrations of the hzterogencous 
rays of hight; 

His were the projects of perpetuum mobiler; firing 
enginer, and pacing ſaddles ; the method of diſcover- 
ing the /ongitude by bamb-veſſels, and of increafing the 
— by vaſt plantations of reeds and edges, . 

[ ſhall mention only a few of his philoſophical and 
mi uhematical works, 


1. r agel of the laws of nature, Lich 
1 review of thoſe that are obſolete or repealed, and 
of thoſe that are ready to be renewed. and put in 


| bony ce. 
A mechanical explication of the formation of 


the univerſe, according to the Epicurean hy potheſis. 
3. An inveſtigation of the quantity of real matter 
in the univerſe, with the proportion. of the {pride 
gravity of ſolid matter to that of fluid, _ 
4. Microſcopical obſervations of the figure and 


bulk of the conſtituent parts of all fluids, A calcu- 


lation of the proportion in which the Huids-of the 
earth decreaſe, and of the period in which they will 
be totally exhauſted, | 

5. A computation of the duration of the ſun, and 
how long. it will laſt before it be burned out. 

6. A method to apply the force ariſing from the 
immenſe velocity of 4h to mechanical purpoſes. 

7. An anſwer to the queſtion of a curious gentle- 


man, Bow long a new ſtar was —_—_ up before its 


appearance to the inhabitants our earth? To 
which is tubjomed a Calculation, how much the in- 
habitants of the mosu cat for ſupper, conſidering 

that 


the materia ſubs 
tilis, in reſolving the your phænomena of nature. 
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that they paſs a night equal to fifteen of our natural 


days. N E 34 

8. A demonſtration of the natural dominion of the 
inhabitants of the earth over thoſe of the moon, if 
ever an intercouſe ſhould be opened between them, 
With a propoſal of a partition-treaty among the earth- 
ly potentates, in caſe of ſuch diſcovery. 

9. Tide-tables for a comet that is to approximate 
towards the earth.  — wilt | 

10. The number of the inhabitants of London, de- 
termined by the reports of the gold-finders, and the 
tonage of their carriages; with allowance for the 
extraordinary quantity of the ixge/ta and ege/ta of the 
people of England, aud a deduction of what is 
left under dead walls, and dry ditches, 


It will from hence be evident, how much all his 
ſtudies were directed to the univerſal benefit of man- 
kind. Numerous have been his projects to this end, 
of which two alone will be ſufficient to ſhow the a- 
mazing grandeur of his genius. The firſt was a pro- 
poſal, by a general contribution of all princes, to 
pierce the firſt cruſt or zac/eus of this our earth, quite 
through, tothe next concentrical ſphere, The ad- 
vantage he propoſed from it was, to find the paralax 
of the fixed flars; but chiefly to refute Sir Iſaac 
Newton's theory of gravity, and Mr, Halley's of the 
variations, The fecond was, to build /1v9 poles to 
the meridian, with immenſe light-houſes on the top 
of them; to ſupply the defect of nature, and to make 
the longitude as eaſy to be calculated as the latitude, 
Both theſe he could not but think very practicable, 
by the power of all the potentates of the world, 
May we preſume after theſe to mention, how he 
+ deſcended from the ſublime to the beneficial parts of 
knowledge, and particularly his extraordinary prac- 
tice of H e. From the age, complexion, or weight 
of the perſon given, he contrived to preſcribe at a 


diſtance, as well as at a patient's bed-fide, He taught 


the way to many modern phyſicians to cure their pa- 
| tient 
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tients by intuition, and to others to cure without 
torking on tbem at all, He projected a menſtruum to 
diſſolve the ſtone, made of Dr. Wood ward's aniverſal 
deluge water. His alſo was the device to relieve con- 
ſumptive or aſthmatic perſons, by bringing freſh air 
out of the _—_— to town, by pipes of the nature 
of the recipients of air- pumps; and to introduce the 


native air of a man's country into any other in which 


he ſhould travel, with a ſeaſonable intromiſſion of 
ſuch Reams as were moſt familiar to him; to the in- 
expreſſible comfort of many Scotſmen, Laplanders, 
and white bears, | * 

In phy/fiognomy his peneration is ſuch, that from 
the picture only of any perſon, he can write his 1%; 
and from the features of the parents, draw the por- 
trait of any child that is to be born, | 

Nor hath he been ſo enrapt in theſe ſtudies, as to 


neglect the polite arts of painting, architecture, mu- 


fic, poetry, &c, It was he that gave the firlt hint to 
our modern painters, to improve the /i4ere/5 of their 
portraits by the uſe of ſuch colours as would faithful- 
ly and conſtantly accompany the 1%, not only in its 
preſent. ſtate, but in all its alterations, decays, age, 
and death itſelf, . 

In architecture, he builds not with ſo much regard 
to preſent ſymmetry or conveniency, as with a thought 
well worthy a true lover of antiquity, to wit, the 
noble effect the building will have to poſterity, when 
it ſhall fall and become a ruin. . 

As to mufic, I think Heidegger has not the face to 
deny that he has been much beholden to his ſcores; 

In poetry, he hath appeared under a hundred dif- 
ferent names, of which we may one day give a cata- 
logue. 

In politics, his writings are of a peculiar caſt, for 
the moſt part ironical, and the drift of them often ſo 
delicate and refined as to be miſtaken by the vulgar, 
He once went ſc far as to write a Perſuaſive to people 
to eat their own children, which was ſo little under» 

Ver. IV. T3 ſtood, 
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ſtood, as to be taken in ill part *, He has often writ» 
ten againſt liberty in the name of Freeman and Alger- 
non Sidney, in vindication of the meaſures of Spain 
under that of Raleigh, and in praiſe of corruption 
under thoſe of Cato and Publicola. | 

It is true, that, at his laſt departure from England, 
m the reign of Queen Anne, apprehending leſt any 
of theſe might be perverted to the ſcandal of the 
weak, or encouragement of the flagitious, he caſt 
them all, without mercy, into a bog-houſe near St, 
James's. Some, however, have been with great dili- 
gence recovered, and fiſhed up with a hook and line, 
by the miniſterial writers, which make at preſent the 
great ornaments of their works, 

Whatever he judged beneficial to mankind, he con- 
ſtantly communicated (not only during his ſtay among 
us, but ever ſince his abſence) by ſome method or o- 
ther in which oſtentation had no part, With, what 
incredible modeſty he concealed himſelf, is known to 
numbers of thoſe to whom he addreſſed ſometimes 
epiſtles, ſometimes hints, ſometnnes whole treatiſes, 
advices to friends, projects of firſt miniſters, letters to 
members of parliament, accounts to the royal ſociety, 
and innumerable others. | 

All theſe will be vindicated to the true author, in 
the courſe of theſe Memoirs, I may venture to fay, 
they cannot be unacceptable. to any, but to thoſe 
who will appear too much concerned as p/agiariz;, to 
be admitted as judge. Wherefore we warn the pub- 
lic, to take particular notice of all ſuch as maniſeſt 
any indecent paſſion at the appearance of this work, 
as perions moſt certainly involved in the guilt, 


* Swift's ironical tract on that ſubjeck, entitle.l, A noe pre- 
peſal for prement ing the children of poor perle in Ireland from being a 
burden to their parents, &c. 10), iii. of his works, Ed:n, wit, 
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T hath been long (my dear countrymen) the ſub- 
| je& of my concern and ſurpriſe, that whereas 
| numberleſs poets, critics and orators, have com- 

piled and digeſted the art of ancient poeſy, there hath 
not ariſen among us one perſon ſo public- ſpirited, as 
to perform the like for the modern, Although it is 
univerſally known, that our every-way induſtrious 
Moderns, both in the weight of their writings, and in 
the velocity of their judgements, do ſo influtely excel 
the ſaid Ancients. 

Nevertheleſs, too true it is, that while a plain and 
direct road is paved to their , or ſublime; no 
track has been yet chalked out, to arrive at our Bade, 
or Profound, 'The Latins, as they came between the 
Greeks and us, make uſe of the word altituds, which 
implies equally height and depth. Wherefore, con- 
ſidering with no ſmall grief, how many promifing 
geniuſes of this age are wandering (as I may ſay) in 
the dark without a guide, I have undertaken this ar- 
duous but neceſſary tatk, to lead them as it were by 
the hand, and ſtep by ſtep, the gentle down-hill way 
to the Bathos ; the bottom, rhe end, the central point, 
the on plus ultra of true w9dern poeſy! 

| e When 


— 
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When I conſider (my dear countrymen) the ex- 


tent, fertility, and populouſneſs of our lowlands of 
Parnaſſus, the flourithing ſtate of our trade, and the 
plenty of our manufacture, there are two reflections 
which adminiſter great occaſion of ſurpriſe: the one, 
that all dignities and honours ſhould be beſtowed up- 
on the excceding few meagre inhabitants of the top 
of the mountain; the other, that our own nation 
jhould have arrived to that pitch of greatneſs it now 
poſſeſſes, without any regular ſyſtem of laws. As to 
the firſt, it is with great pleaſure I have obſerved of 
late the gradual decay of delicacy and refinement a- 
mong mankind, who'are become too reaſonable to 
require that we ſhould labour with infinite pains. to 
come up to the taſte of theſe Mountaineers, when 
they without any may condeſcend to ours, But as 
we have now an unqueſtionable majority on our fide, 
doubt not but we ſhall ſhortly be able to level the 
Highlanders, and procure a farther vent for our own 
product, which is already ſo much reliſhed, encou- 
raged, and rewarded, by the nobility and gentry of 
Great Brita. d 
Therefore, to ſupply our former defect, I purpoſe 
to collect the ſcattered rules of our art into regular 
inſtitutes, from che example and practice of the deep 
geniuſes of our nation; imitating herein my prede- 
ceſſors the maſter of Alexander, and the ſecretary of 
the renowned Zenobia. And in this my undertakin 
am the more animated, as I expect more ſucceis 
than has attended even thoſe great critics; ſince their 
laws (though they might be good) have ever been 
{lackly executed, and their precepts (however ſtrict) 
obeyed only by fits, and by a very ſmall number. 
At the fame time I intend to do juſtice upon our 
neighbours, inhabitants of the upper Parnaſſus; who, 
taking advantage of the riſing ground, are perpetually 
throwing down rubbith, dirt, and ſtones upon us, ne- 
ver ſuffering us to live in peace. Tlieſe men, while they 
enjoy the cryſtal ſtream of Helicon, envy us our com- 
nion water, which (thank our ſtars), though it is * 
| | what 
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what muddy, flows in much greater abundance; Nor 
is this the greateſt injuſtice that we have to complain 
of: For though it is evident that we never made the 
leaſt attempt or inroad into their territories, but lived 
contented in our native fens; they have often not only 
committed petty larcenies upon our borders, but dri · 
ven the country, and carried off at once whole cart - 
loads of our manufacture; to reclaim ſome of which 
ſtolen goods is part of the deſign of this Treatiſe. 

For we ſhall fee, in the courſe of this work, that our 
greateſt adverſaries have ſometimes deſcended to- 
wards us, and doubtleſs might now and then have 
arrived at the Bathos itſelf, had it not been for that 
miſtaken opinion they all entertained, that the rules 
of the ancients were equally neceſſary to the mo- 
derns; than which there cannot be a more grievous 
errour, as will be amply proved in the following dif- 
courſe, 1 2 4 f 

And indeed when any of theſe have gone ſo far, 
as by the light of their 6wn genius to attempt ew 
models, it is wonderful to obſerve, how nearly they 
have approached us in thoſe partieular pieces; though 
in their others they differed eto cælo from us. 


"CHAP. I. 


That the Bathor, er Profound, is the natural taſte of 


man, and, in particular, of the preſent age. 


"HE taſte of the Bathos is implanted by nature 
r.fef in the foul of man; till, perverted by 


. cuſtom or example, he is taught, or rather compe]- 


led to reliſh the ſublime. Accordingly we ſee the 
unprejudiced minds of children delight only in ſuch 
productians, and in ſuch images, as our true modern 
writers ſet before them. I have obſerved how faſt 
the general taſte is returning to this firſt ſimplicity 
and innocence ; and if the intent of all poetry be to 
divert and inſtruct, certainly that kind which diverts 
and inſtructs the greaieſt number, is to be W | 
| et 
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Let us lock round among the admirers of poetry, 
we ſhall find thoſe who have a taſte of the Sublime to 
be very few; but the Profound ſtrikes univerſally, 
and is adapted to every capacity. Tis a fruitleſs 
undertaking to write for men of a nice and foppiſh 
guſto, whom, after all, it is almoſt impoſſible to pleaſe; 
and it is ſtill more chimerical to write for poſterity, 
of whoſe taſte we cannot make any judgement, and 
whoſe applauſe we can never enjoy. It muſt be con- 
felled our wiſer authors have a preſent end, 


Et prodeſſe vilunt et delectare prete. 


T heir true deſign i is profit or gain; in order to ac- 
quire which, it is neceſſary to procure applauſe, by 


adminiſtering pleaſure to the reader: From whence it 


follows demonſtrably, that their productions mult be 
ſuited to the preſext taſte. And I cannot but congra- 
tulate our age on this peculiar felicity, that though 
we have made indeed great progreſs in all other 
branches of luxury, we are not yet debauched with 
any high reliſh in poetry, but are in this one taſte let 
nice than our anceſtors. If an art is to be eſtimated 


by its ſucceſs, I appeal. to experience whether there 


have not been, in proportion to their number, as 
many ſtarving good poets as bad ones. 

Nevertheleſs, in making Gain the principal end of 
our art, far. be it from me to exclude any great ge- 
niuſes of rank or fortune from diverting themſelves 
this way. T hey ought to be praiſed no leſs than 
thoſe princes, who paſs their vacant hours in ſome in- 
genious mechanical or manual art, And to ſuch as 
theſe, it would be in atitude not to own, that our 
art has been often infinitely indebted, 


CHAP, III. 
The neceſil of the Bathes phy ſcally ela. 


Fi: HERMORE, it were great cruelty and injullice, 
if all ſuch authors as cannot write in the other 
way, 
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way, were prohibited from writing at all. Againſt 
this I draw an argument from what ſeems to me an 
undoubted phyſical maxim, That poetry is a natural 
or morbid ſecretion from the brain; As I would not 
ſuddenly ſtop a cold in the head, or dry up my neigh- 
bour's iſſue, I would as little hinder him from neceſ- 
ſary writing. It may be affirmed with great truth, 
that there is hardly any human creature paſt child- 
hood, but at one time or other has had ſome poetical 
evacuation, and, no.queſtion, was much. the better 


for it in his health; ſo true is the ſaying, Naſcimur 


Poctæ. Therefore is the deſire of writing properly 
termed pruritus, the: © titillation of the generative 
faculty of the brain,” and the. perſon is ſard to 
conceive ; now, ſuch as conceive mult bring forth. 1 
have known a man thoughtful, melancholy, and ra- 
ving for divers days, who forthwith grew wonder- 
tally eaſy, lightſome, and cheerful, upon a diſcharge 
of the peccant humour, in exceeding purulent metre. 
Nor can I queſtion, but abundance of untimely deaths 
are occaſioned for want of this laudable vent of un- 
ruly paſſions: yea, perhaps, in poor wretches, (which 
is very lamentable), for mere want of pen, ink, and 
paper! From hence it ſolows, that a ſuppreſſion of 
the very worſt poetry is of dangerous conſequence to 
the ſtate, We find by experience, that the ſame hu- 
mours which vent themſelves in ſummer in ballads 
and ſonnets, are condenſed by the winter's cold into 
pamphlet's and ſpeeches for and againſt the miniſter: 
nay, I know not but many times a piece of poetry 
may be the moſt innocent compoſition of a miniſter 
himſelf, In | | 

It is therefore manifeſt that mediccrity ought to be 
allowed, yea, indulged, to the good ſubjects of Eng- 
land, Nor can I conceive how the world has ſwal- 


' lowed the contrary as a maxim, upon the ſingle au- 


thority of that of Horace * Why ſhould the golden 
mean, and quinteſſence of all virtues, be deemed ſo 
* Mediorribus efſe pretis © : 

Nan dii, nen — e. 


offenſive 
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offenſive in this art? or coolneſs or mediocrity be ſo 
amiable a quality in a man, and ſo deteſtable in a 
3 > 


Th 

However, far be it from me to compare theſe wri- 
ters with thoſe great ſpirits, who are born with a 
vivacite de peſanteur, or (as an Engliſh author calls 
it) an * alacrity of ſinking ;*” and who by ſtrength 
of nature alone can excel. All I mean is, to evince 
the neceſſity of rules to theſe leſſer geniuſes, as well 
as the uſefulneſs of them to the greater, 


- 4; MAP. It, 
That there is an Art of the Bathor, or Profound. 


WE come now to prove, that there is an art of 
ſinking in poetry. Is there not an architec- 
ture of vaults and cellars, as well as of lofty domes 
and pyramids ? Is there not as much {kill and labour 
in making dikes, as in raiſing mounts ? Is there not 
an art of diving as well as of flying? And will any 
ſober practitioner affirm, that a diving engine is not 
of uſe in making him long-winded, aſſiſting 
his ſight, and furniſhing him with other ingenious 
means of ing under water? 2 
If we ſearch the authors of antiquity,' we ſhall fin 
as few to have been diſtinguiſhed in the true Pro- 
found, as in the true Sublime. And the very ſame 
thing (as it appears from Longinus) had been ima- 
gined of that, as now of this, namely, that it was 
entirely the gift of Nature. I grant that to excel in 
the Bathos a genius is requiſite; yet the rules of art 
muſt be allowed ſo far uſeful, as to add weight, or, 
as I may ſay, hang on lead, to facilitate and enforce 
our deſcent, to guide us to the moſt advantageous 
declivities, and habituate our imagination to a 
depth of thinking. Many there are that can fall, 
but few can arrive at the felicity of falling grace- 
fully; much more for a man who is amongſt che 
loweſt of the creation, at the very bottom of the 
5 | atmoſphere, 
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atmoſphere, to deſcend beneath himſelf, is not ſo 
eaſy a talk, unleſs he calls in art to his aſſiſtance. It 
is with the Bathos as with ſmall beer, which is indeed 
rapid and infipid, if left at large, and let abroad; 
but being by our rules confined and well ſtopt, no- 
thing grows ſo frothy, pert, and bouncing. 

The ſublime of nature is the ſky,. the fun, moon, 
ſtars, &c. ; the profound of nature is gold, pearls, 
precious ſtones, and the treaſures of the deep, which 
are ineſtimable as unknown, But all that lies be- 
tween theſe, as corn, flowers, fruits, animals, and 
things for the mere uſe of man, are of mean price, 
and ſo common as not to be greatly eſteemed by the 
curious: It being certain that any thing, of which 
we know the true uſe, cannot be invaluable ; which 
affords a ſolution, why common ſenſe hath either 
been totally deſpiſed, or held in {mall repute by the 
greateſt modern critics and authors, | 


CHAP. V. 
Of the true Genius of the Profound, and by what it is 
e » ne 


AND I will venture to lay it down, as the firſt 
41 maxim and corner ſtone of this our art, That 
whoever would excel therein, muſt ſtudiouſly avoid, 


deteſt, and turn his head from all the ideas, ways, 


and workings of that peſtilent foe. to wit, and de- 
ſtroyer of fine figures, which is known by the name 
of common ſenſe, His buſineſs muſt be to contract the 
true gout de travers; and to acquire a moſt happy, 
uncommon, unaccountable way of thinking, | 

He is to conſider himſelf as a groteſque painter, 


whoſe works would he ſpoiled by an imitation of 


nature, or uniformity of deſign. He is to mingle bits 
of the moſt various, or diſcordant kinds, landſcape, 
hiſtory, portraits, animals; and connect them with a 
great deal of flouriſhing, by heads or tails, as it ſhall 
ple. & his imagination, and contribiite co his principal 

8 | end, 
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end, which is to glare by ſtrong oppoſitions of co- 
lours, and ſurpriſe by contrariety of images. 


Serpentes auibus geminentur, tigrious agni, Hog, 


His deſign ought to be like a labyrinth, ont of 
which no body can get clear but himſelf, And ſince 
the great art of all poetry is to mix truth with fiction, 
in order to join the credible with the ſurprifing ; our 
author ſhall produce the Credible, by painting nature 
in her loweſt ſimplicity, .-and the Surprifing by con- 
tradicting common opinion, In the very manners he 
will affect the marvellous; he will draw Achilles 
with the patience of Job; a prince talking like a 
jack- pudding; a maid of honour ſelling bargains ; 
a footman ſpeaking like a philoſopher ; and a fine 
gentleman like a ſcholar, Whoever is converſant 
in modern plays, may make a moſt noble collection 
of this kind, and, at the ſame time, form a complete 
body of modern ethics and morality. 

Nothing ſeemed more plain to our great authors, 
than that the world had long been weary of natural 
things, How much the contrary are formed to pleaſe, 
is evident from the univerſal applauſe daily given to 
the admirable entertaimments of harlequins and ma- 
gicians on our ſtage, When an audience behold a 
coach turned into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an 
old woman, or a man's head where his heels ſhould 
be, how are they ſtruck with tranſport and delight: 
which can only be imputed to this cauſe, that each 
object is changed into that which hath been ſuggeſt- 


ed to them by their own low ideas before. 


He ought therefore to render himſelf maſter of this 


happy and antinatural way of thinking to ſuch a de- 


gree, as to be able, on the appearance of any object, 


to furnith his imagination with ideas infinitely Fe/ow 


it; and his eyes ſhould be like unto the wrong end 
of a perſpective glaſs, by which all the objects of 
nature are leſſened, | 
For example: When a true genius looks upon the 
he idea of a piece of 
blue luteſtring, or a child's mantle, | 
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The ſties, whoſe ſpreading volumes ſcarce have room, 

Spun thin, and wove in Nature's fineſt loom, - 
The news-born world in their ſoft lap embrac d, 
And all around their flarry mantle caſt *, 


If he looks upon a tempeſt, he ſhall have an image 
of a troubled bed, and deſcribe a ſucceeding calm in 
this manner: 


The ocean, joy'd to fee the tempeſt fed. | 
New lays his wvaves, and ſmonthes his ruffled bed F. 


The triumphs and acclamations of the angels, at 
the creation of the univerſe, preſent to his 7.. 46 ay 
tion © the rejoicings of the Lord Mayor's day; and 
he beholds thoſe glorious beings celebrating the Crea- 
tor, by huzzaing, making illuminations, and flinging 
fquibs, crackers, and fky-rockets, 


Glorious illuminati:ns, made on high 
By all the flars and planets of the ſky, 
In juſt degrees, and ſhining order plac'd, 
Spedtators charm'd, and the bled dwelling grac'd. 
Tyre all th enlighter'd air ſauiſt fireworks flew, 
Which with repeated ſhouts glad Cherubs threw. 
Comets 7 inp with their ſweeping train, 

Then fell in ſtarry ſhow'rs and glitt'ring rain. 
In air ten thouſand meteors blazing hung, 
Which from th eternal battlements were flung f. 


If a man who is violently fond of wit, will ſacri- 
fice to that paſſion his friend, or his God, would it 
not be a ſhame, if he who is ſmit with the love of the 
Bathos ſhould not facrifice to it all other tranſitory re- 
gards ? You ſhall hear a zealous Proteſtant deacon in- 
voke a ſaint, and modeſtly beſeech her to do more for 
us than Providence, 


Prince Arthur, p. 41, 42» f P. 14. 1 P. 50. 

N. B. In order to do juſtice to theſe great poets, our citations 
are taken from the beſt, the laſt, and moſt cori ect editions of their 
works, That which we uſe of Prince Arthur is in duodecimo, 1714, 
the ſourth edition reviſed, | "of 
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Lool down, bleſi'd ſaint, with. pity then look n. 
Shed on this land thy kinder influence, 


And guide us e 4 the miſts of providence, 
In which we tray. 


Neither will he, if a good ſimile come in his way, 
ſcruple to affirm himſelf an eye-witneſs of things ne- 
ver yet beheld by man, or never in exiſtence; as thus, 


Thus have I ſeen in Araby the Bleſs'd, 
A phenix couch'd upon her fun ral neſt T. 


But to convince you that nothing is ſo great which 
a marvellous genius, prompted by this laudable zeal, 
is not able to leſſen; hear how the moſt ſublime of 


all beings i is repreſented. in the following images. 
Firſt he is a PaIx TER. 


Sometimes the Lord of nature in the air 
Spreads forth his clouds, his fable canvas, where 
His pencil, dipp'd in heav'nly colour bright, 
Paints his fair rainbow, charming lo the fight 1 


Now he is a CREM IST. 


275 almighty chemiſt does his work prepare, 
Pours down his waters on the thirſty plain, 


Digeſts his lightning, and diflils his rain ||. 
Now he 1s a WazsTLER, 


— ũ ͥ y: — = 
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| M e in his griping arms ib Eternal took, 


And with ſuch mighty force my body ſhoe, 
That the ſtrong graſp my members ſorely * 'd, 
| Broke all my bones, and all my finews load . 


Now a Rx cRurrIxG OrricEx. 
F or clouds, the ſunbeams levy freſh ſupplies, 


And raiſe recruits of vapours, which ariſe 
Drawn from. the feat, to muſter in the Hier * 


A. Philips on the death of Queen Mary, +F Anon, | 
1 Blackm, opt. edit. duod. 1716. p. 172. | 
|| Biagkm, pal. civ. p. 40 ret e 75. P. 170. 


Now 
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Now a peaceable Gua RAT ER. 
In leagues of peace the eighbouts did „ 


0 And to maintain i them, Cad was. N 


Then be is an — 


Feb,: as u vile offender, Cod indites, 
And terrible decrees againſt me writes,. . 


ad quill not: be my advocate, 
V, cauſe to manage or debate h. 


In the following lines he is a a : 


"Who the rich metal beats, and then,-with care, 
_ Unfolds the golden leaves, to gild the fields of air . 


Then a FULLER. 


Th exbaling reeks, that ſecret riſe, 


Borne on rebounding ſunbeams thro' the ſkies, - 


Are tbicten d, e and whiten'd, till 0 grow 


beau ly Heece I. PET 351 | 
A Mees, or Phcuan; . xt 


Didſi thou one end of air's wide curtain bold, 


And help the Bales of Ether to unfold; 


| $9), auhich cerulean pile was by thy hand rl d +? 


A Burr. 


| H e meale res « aff the drops with wondrous fit, 
Which, * black clouds, his faating battles, * . 


And a BAKER, 


Cc wy) in the wilderneſs bis table ſpread, 
: s in he 2 Ovens. heh 'd their bread =, 


1 1513 1 
© Mich or 1.7 + p. 61. 1 P. 191, J P. 16. 
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bo 
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"Of the N kinds of Badner br in Ya TIN and 
the marks and character of eath. | 


"Dovsr not but the reader, by this cloud of ex- 

amples, begins to be convinced of the truth of 
our aſſertion, that the Bathos is an art; and that the 
genius of no mortal Whatever, following the mere 
ideas of abu and y | yn 1110 with an habitual, nay, 
laborious .peculi could arrive. at 
images fo eee e fo” The 
Yet author, ff 8282 Ces We. 5 drawn all 


cle inſtafic zl 11 4 A* athos? and indeed 
the Homer 1708 5. 2 g 29 80 Greek, 
onifined 1 . 1 Fand there- 
by left "too be art of praiſe 


in in ier gh 5 ls. © yas 8 "who could never 
hit a age or an eye, have with felicity copied a ſmall- 
pox, or agnyrable at a toad or a red herring, 
And ſe n e we without Fen "ye for. fill-b k 

which | ef A Work up and ſtiffen with Neredible 
accuracy. 


en genius riſes not in an age; : but when 
be riſes, armies riſe in him he pours forth five or 
| fix epic poems with greater facility than five or ſix 
pages can be produced by an elaborate and ſervile 
copyer after nature, or the ancients, It is affirmed by 
Quintilian, that the ſame genius which made Ger- 
manicus ſo great a general, would with equal appli- 
cation have made him an excellent heroic poet. 

like manner, reaſoning from the affinity there appears. 
between arts and ſciences, I doubt not but an active 
catcher of butterflies, a careful and fanciful pattern- 
drawer, an induſtrious collector of ſhells, a laborious 
and tuneful bagpiper, or a diligent breeder of tame 
rabbits, might ſeverally excel in their reſpective Fre 
of the Bathos, 


I ſhalt range theſe confined and leſs copious geniuſes 
under 


a NS a 


9 
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under proper claſſes, and (the better to give their 
pictures to the reader) under the names of animals of 
ſome ſort or other ; whereby he will be enabled, at 
the firſt ſight of ſuch as ſhall daily come forth, to 
know to what kind to refer, and with what authors to 
compare them, 

1. The Hing fi/her : Theſe are writers who now 
and then riſe upon their fins, and fly out of the Pro- 
found ; but their wings are ſoon dry, and they drop 


down to the bottom, G. S. A. H. C. G. 


2. The ſwallows are authors that are eternallyx 


_ kkimming and fluttering up and down, but all their 


_ is employed to catch fin. L. T. W. P. 
Lord H. 

3. The oftriches are ſuch, whoſe heavineſs rarely 
permits them to raiſe themſelves from the ground; 
their wings are of no uſe to liſt them 2 and their 
motion loom flying and walking; but then they 
run very faſt, D. F. F. E. the Hon. E. H. 

4. The parrots are they that repeat axether's words, 
in ſuch a hoarſe odd voice, as makes them ſeem their 
2w3, W. B. W. H. C. C. the Rev. D. D. 

5. The didappers are authors that keep themſelves 


| long out of ſight, under water, and come up now 


and then where you leaſt expected them, L. W. 
G. D. Eſq; and the Hon, Sir W. I. 

6. The porpoiſes are unwieldy and big; they put 
all their numbers into a great turmoil and tempeſt, 
but whenever they appear in plain light (which is 
ſetdom), they are only ſhapeleſs and ugly monſters. 
I. D. S. G... | 

7. The frogs are ſuch as can neither walk nor fly, 
but can ſeap and bound to admiration : they live ge- 
nerally in the bottom of a ditch, and make a great 
noiſe whenever they thruſt their heads above water. 


E. W. I. M. Eſq; T. D. ent. 


8. The eels are obſcure authors, that wrap them- 
ſelves up in the's own mud, but are mighty nimble 

and pert, L W. L T FT. M. General C. 
9. The fertoiſes are fNiow and chill, and, like pa- 
63 | ſtoral 


learned writers. 


—— 
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ſtoral writers, delight much in gardens : They have 
for the molt part a fine embroidered ſhell, and under- 
neath it a heavy lump. A. P. W. B. L. E. the 


— 


Right Hon. E. of S. 
Theſe are the chief charaeriſtics of the Baibos, 


and in each of theſe kinds we have the comfort to be 


bleſſed with ſundry and manifold choice ſpirits in 


this our iſland. 


Linti n IC WP; VII. 1 
4 Of the Profund, when it conſiſts in the thought. 


XX E have already laid down the principles upon 


F which: our author 15 to proceed, and the man- 
ger of forming his thou ght by a his mind 
ON Ioweſt sbjects; to whuch it may be added, that 


Igar converſation will greatly contribute. There 
is no queſtion but the garret or the printer's boy may 


often be diſeerned in the compoſitions made in ſuch 
ſcenes and company: and much of Mr. Curl himſelf 
has been inſenſibly infuſed into the works of his 


> 


C&S SS 


like ſort ſhould our author accuſtom and exereiſe his 
imagination upon the dregs of nature. 15 

his will render his thoughts truly and fundamen- 
tally low, and carry him many fathoms beyond me- 
diocrity. For certain it is, (though ſeme lukewarm 
heads imagine they may be ſafe by temporizing be- 
tween the extremes), that where there is not a triti- 
calneſs or mediocrity in the thought, it can never be 
fank into the genuine and perfect Bathos, by the moſt 
elaborate low expreſſion : It can, at moſt, be only 
carefully obſcured, or metaphorically debaſed. But 
it is the thought alone that ſtrikes, and gives the 
whole that ſpirit, which we admire and are at, For 
inſtance, in that ingenious piece on a lady's drinking 


the Bath waters ; 
| 7 She 


J 


kh = — 
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Sbe drinks! ſhe drinks ! Bebold the matchleſs d ane. £ 
To her tit water, but to us *tis flame : 


Thus fire is water, water fire by turns, 
And the ſame frream at once both cools and burns. 


What can be more eafy and unaffected than the 
dition of theſe verſes ? "Ts the turn of thought alone, 
and the variety of imagination, that charm and ſurpriſe 
ns, And when the WON lady goes into the bath, the 
thought (as in N it ought) goes ill deeper. 


Venus beheld ker midſt ber croud of flaver, 
And thought berfell juſt u rom the wayes f. 


How much out of the way of common ſenſe is this 
reflection of Venus, not knowing herſelf from che 
| a fone act 
Of the ſame nature is that noble miltake of a 
frighted ſag i in a full chace, who (ſaith the poet) 


Hears bis-own feet, and thinks they bund like more; 
Aud fears the bind feet will o'ertake the fore, 


do aſtoniſning as theſe are, they yield to the fol- 
lowi wy which is profundity itſelf, 


one but himſelf can be his parallel F. 


os: it may ſeem borrowed from the thonght of 
that maſter of a thow in Smithfield, who writ in large 
letters over the picture of his elephant, 


This is the gregteſi elephant in the world, WO 
himſelf, 4 


However, our next inſtance is certainly an original. 
Speaking of a beautiful infant, 


Ss ſair ow art, that if great Cupid be 
child, as poets ſay, ſure thou art he, 
Fair Venus would miftake thee for her caun, 
Did not thy eyes proclaim thee net her ſon, 
There all the lighinings of thy mother ſhine, 
And with a fatal brightneſs kill in thine, 


Anon. F Llem. 1 Theobald, Dcuble Fal chood. 
Firſt 
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Firſt he is Cupid, then he is not Cupid ; firſt Ve- 
nus would miſtake him, then ſhe would not miſtake 
him ; next his eyes are his mother's, and laſtly they 
are not his mother's, but his own, 

Another author, deſcribing a poet that ſhines forth 


amid a circle of critics, 


Thus Phebus thro' the zodiac tales his avay, 
And amid monflers rifes into day. 


What a peculiarity is here of invention? The au- 
thor's pencil, like the wand of Circe, turns all into 
monſters at a ſtroke. A great genius takes things in 
the lump, without ſtopping at minute conſiderations. 
In vain might the ram, the bull, the goat, the lion, 
the crab, the ſcorpion, the fiſhes, all ſtand in his way 
as mere natural animals; ; much more might it be 

leaded that a pair of ſcales, an old man, and two 
innocent children, were no monſters: there were on- 
ly che centaur and the maid that could be eſfeemed 
out of nature. But what of that? with a boldneſs 
peculiar to theſe daring geniuſes, what he found not 
monſters, be made ſo, 


- 


CHAP. VIII. 5 


of the Þ kat conſiſting in the circumſtances, and 
of nn and d peripbraſe in general, ; 


| . * 89898 

WII in a. great meaſure © diſtinguiſhes other 

writers from oufs, i themghuſing and ſepa- 
rating ſuch circumſtan _ tion as ennoble 
or elevate the ſubject. 

The circumſtances LIK are id natural are - 
vious, therefore not aftoniſhing or peculiar, But thoſe 
that are far-fetched, or unexpected, or hardly com- 
patible, will farpriſe prodigioufly. Theſe therefore 
we muſt prineipally hunt out; but, above all, preſerve 
a laudable prolixity, preſenting the whole and every 
fide at once of the image to view, For choice and 
diſtinction are not only a curb to the ſpirit, and limit 


no * 


| 
| 


ke 
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the deſcriptive faculty, but, alſo leſſen the book; 
which is frequently of the worſt conſequence of all 
to our author, 15 ESD: PE 
When Job ſays in ſnort, He waſhed his feet in 
« butter,” (a circumſtance. ſome poets would have 
ſoftened, or paſſed over), now hear how this but 


is ſpread out by the great genius... 
With tects di ſtende with 3 
Such num raus lqwing herds, before my door, 

Their painful burdes to unlgad did meet, 

That aue with. butter, might have waſh'd our feet ®, 

How: cautious: land particular! He had (fays our 
author) ſo many herds, which herds thrived ſo well, 
and thriving:10 well gave fo much milk, and that 
milk produced ſo much butter, that, if he did not, 
he might have waſhed his feet in it. 

The enſuing Deſcription of Hell is no leſs remark- 
able in the circumſtances, MV of 

In flaming heaps the ra ing ocean rolls, 

Whoſe livid waves involve deſpairing ſouls ; 

The liquid burnings dreadful colours ſheau, 


Some deeply red, and others faintly blue f. 


Could the moſt minute Dutch painters have been 
more exact? How inimitably circumſtantial is this 
alſo of a war-horſe! 1 
His eze-balls burn, be wounds the ſmoking plain, 

Aud knots of ſcarlet-riband» deck bis mane g. 


Of certain Cudgel-players : 

They brandiſh high in air their threat'ning ſlaves, 
Their hands a woven d of ozier ſaver, 
In which they fix their hazle-weapon's end ||. _ 
Who would not think the poet had paſſed his whole 
ife at wakes in ſuch laudable diverſions ? ſince he 
teaches us how to hold, nay how to make a Cudgel ! 


* Blackm, Job, p. 133. I Pr. Arth. p. 89. 
1 Anon. 1 Br. Arth. p. 197. 2 8 
P | Periphraſe 
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Per iphruſt is another great aid to prolixity, bein 
2 diffuſed 2 — of expreſhn : 
known idea, which ſhould be ſo my ſteriouſſy couched 
as to give the reader the pleaſure of gueſſing what it 
is tliat the author can poffibly n. and a ſtrange 

iſe when he finds it, 

The poet I laſt nne is neontpearable i in this 
figure, 4b] 

A waving fea of beads was rewind. me Jpread, 

And ſtill. frreams the gazing deluge fed . 

„Here is a waving ſea of heads, which, by a freſh 


ſtreatn'of heads, grows to be a gazing deluge of heads, 
; eve come at laſt to find, it means a great croud, 


How pretty and how genteel i is the » Glowing 


Nature's confettioner, © 
Whoſe fuckets are oi abbey + 
The fill of bis refining mo!d 
Minting the garden into gold . 


What is this but a bee gathering honey? 


Liti Syren e the ſtage; 

Empty warbler, breaibing Wo 
"Winner gitle of fond dere, 
© Tuneſul miſchief, vocal ſpell }. 


Who would think this was only a poor r geatlewoman 
that ſung finely ? 

We may define. | aniplifieation to be making the molt 
of a thought ; it is the ſpinning- wheel of the Bathos, 
which draws-out and ſpreads it in the fineſt thread, 
There are amplifiers who can extend half a ue 
thin thoughts over a whole fohio ; but for which the 
tale of many a vaſt romance, and the ſubltance of 
many. 2 fair volume, might be reduced into the ſize 
of a primmer, 

In the book of Job are theſe words, inan b 


* Blackm, Job, p. 78. + Clevelane. 
. 1 eee 


4 commanded: 


Is. 
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< commanded the ka and caufed the day» 
« ſpring to know his place ?” How is this extended 
by the moſt celebrated amplifier of our age? | 

Canſt thou ſet Forth th ethereal mines on high, 

Which the refulgent ore of light ſupply ? 

I; the celeſtial ur nage to thee known, 

In which I melt the golden metal down ? 

Treaſures, frim which I dealt out light as faſt, 

As all my flars and laviſh funs can waſte *, 


The ſame author hath amplified a paſſage in the 
104th Palm ; “ He looks on che earth, and it trembles; 
4 he touches the hills, and they ſmoke,” | 


The hills forget they're fix'd, and in their fright 
Caft off their weight, and eafe'themſelves for flight : 
The woods, with torrour wing d, outfly the wind, 
And leave'the heavy, panting hills behind f. 


You here ſee the hills not only trembling, but ſha» 
king off the woods from their backs to run the faſter. 
After this you are preſented with a foot- race of moun- 
tains and woods, where the woods diſtance the moun- 
tains, that, like corpulent purſy fellows, come puffing 


and panting a vaſt way behind them. | 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Imitation, and the Manner of imitating. 


Har the true authors of the Profound are toimi- 
tate diligently the examples in their own way, 


is not to be queſtioned; and that divers have by this 


means attained toa depth whereunto their own weight 
could never have carried them, is evident by ſundry 
inſtances, Who ſees not that De Foe was the poeti- 


cal ſon of Withers, Tate of Ogilby, E. Ward of John 


Taylor, and E-n of Blackmore? Therefore when 
we fit down to write, let us bring ſome great author 
to our mind, and aik ourſelves this queſtion, How 


* Blackm, Job, p. 108. + P. 267, 


would 
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 Peripbraſe i 1s another great aid to prolixity, being 
2 diffuſed cireumlocutory manner of expreſſing a 
known idea, which ſhould be ſo myſterioufſy couched 
as to give the reader the pleaſure of gueſſing what it 
is tliat the author can poffibly . and a ſtrange 
farpriſe when he finds it, 

The poet I laſt mann is mneonpardble f in this 
figure, 


A waving 725 of heads was round me red 
And ſiill freſh ftreams the gazing deluge fed . 


Here i is a waving ſea of heads, whieh, by 2 freſh 
ſtream of heads, grows to be a gazing deluge of heads. 
f deve come at laſt to find, it means a great croud. 


How pretty and how gens is the e following? 


Nature's con 

Whoſe fickets are moiſt PRA 
The fill of bis refining told 
Minting the garden into gold +. 


What is this but a bee gathering awe * 


Liti Syren e the ſtage; 
Empty warbler, breathing byre, 
Manlen gale of fond defire, 
5 Tunefuln miſchief, vocal ſpell }, 


Who would think this was only 2 poor or gentlewoman 
that ſung finely ? 

We may define amplification to be making the molt 
of a thought ; it is the ſpinning-wheel of the Bathos, 
which draws-out and ſpreads it in the fineſt thread, 
There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen 
thin thoughts over a whole folio; but for which the 
tale of 'many a vaſt romance, and the ſubſtance of 
many. a fair vohume, __ be reduced into the ſize 
of a primmer. 

In the book of Job. are theſe words, «- Hal the 


* Blackm, Job, p. 78. 15 Clexe'ane, 
5 A, oy il Fs to Cuzzi ma, LEP 
955 «. commanded: 


e o& t, 
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< commanded the morning, and cauſed the day- 
« ſpring to know his place?” How is this extended 
by the moſt celebrated amplifier of our age? ä 

Canſt thou ſet forth th' ethereal mines on high, 

Which the refulecrit ore of light ſupply ? 

Ts the celeſtial — to thee known, 

In which I melt the golden metal down ? 

Treaſures, frim which I dealt out light as faſt, 

As all my ſtars and laviſh funs can waſte *, 


The ſame author hath amplified a paſlage in the 


104th Pſalm ; © He looks on the. earth, and it trembles; 
< he touches the hills, and they ſmoke,” | 


The hills forget they're fix d, and in their fright 
Caft off their weight, and eaſe themſelves for flight : 
The woods, with torrour wing'd, outfly the wind, 
And leave'the heavy, panting hills behind t. 


You here ſee the hills not only trembling, but ſha» 
king off the woods from their backs to run the faſter, 
After this you are preſented with a foot- race of moun- 
tains and woods, where the woods diſtance the moun- 
tains, that, like corpulent purſy fellows, come puffing 
and panting a vaſt way behind them. 75 


CHAP, IX. 
Of Imitation, and the Manner of imitating. 


Har the true authors of the Profound are toimi- 

tate diligently the examples in their own way, 
is not to be queſtioned; and that divers have by this 
means attained to a depth whereunto their own weight 
could never have carried them, is evident by ſundry 
inſtances, Who ſees not that De Foe was the poeti- 
cal ſon of Withers, Tate of Ogilby, E. Ward of John 
Taylor, and E— n of Blackmore? Therefore when 
we fit down to write, let us bring ſome great author 
to our mind, and aik ourſelves this queſtion, How 


# Blackm, Job, P · 108. ＋ P. 267. 


would 


| 
' 
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would Sir Richard have ſaid this? Do I expreſs my. 
ſelf as fimply as Amb. Philips? Or flow my num 
bers with the quiet thoughtleſſneſs of Mr. Welſted? 
But it may ſeem ſomewhat ftrange to aſſert, that 
our proficient ſhould alſo read the works of thoſe fa. 
mous poets who have excelled in the Sublime ; yet is 
not this a paradox? As Virgil is ſaid to have read 
Ennius, out of his dunghill to draw gold, ſo may our 
author read Shakeſpear, Milton, and Dryden, for the 
contrary end, to bury their gold in his own dunghill, 
A true genius, when he finds any thing lofty or ſhin- 
ing in them, will have the ſkill to bring it down, 
take off the gloſs, or quite diſcharge the colour, by 
ſome ingenious circumſtance or periphraſe, ſome ad- 
dition or diminution, or by ſome of thoſe figures, the 
uſe of which we ſhall ſhow in our next chapter. 
The book of Job is acknowledged to be infinitely 
ſublime, and yet has not the father of the Bathos re- 
duced it in every page ?. Is there a paſſage in all Vir- 
gil more painted up and laboured than the deſcrip- 
tion of Ætna in the third Aneid ? | 


w—— Heorrificis juxta tenat Ætua ruinis ; | 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad athera nubem, 

Turbine fumantem piceo, et cardente favilla ; 
Attollitque glabos flammarum, et ſidera lambit. 

Interdum ſcapulos avulſaque viſcera montis 

Erigit erudtans, ligueſactaque ſaxa ſub auras | 

Cum gemitu glomerat, fundogue exeſtuat imo. 


(I beg pardon of the gentle Engliſh reader, and fuch 
of our writers as underſtand not Latin) Lo! how this 
is taken down by our Britiſh poet, by the ſingle happy 
thought of throwing the mountain into a ft of the colic. 


Etna, and all the burning mountains, find 

Their kindled ſtores with inbred florms of wind 

| Blown up to rage; and, roaring out, complain, 
As torn with inward gripes, and tort'ring pain: 
Lab'ring they caſt their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their melted bowels ſpread the ground“. 


7 © Pr. Arthur, P» 75. Horace 
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Horace, in ſearch of the ſublime, ſtrack his head 
again the ſtars *; but Empedocles, to fathom the 
profund, threw himſelf into Ætna. And who but 
would imagine our excellent modern had alſo been 


there from this deſcription ? 


Imitation is of two ſorts; the firſt is when we force 
to our own purpoſes the thoughts bf others; the ſe- 
cond confilts in copying the imperfections or ble- 
miſhes of celebrated authors. I have ſeen a play pro- 
feſſedly writ in the ſtyle of Shakeſpear, wherein the 
reſemblance lay in one ſingle line, 


And ſo g9d-morrow t ye, g Maſter Lieutenant. 


And ſundry poems in imitation of Milton, where, 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, and not ſo much as one 
exception, nevertheleſs was conſtantly nathleſs, em- 
broider'd was broider'd, hermits were eremites, diſ- 
dain'd was */dain'd, ſhady umbrageous, enterpriſe 
empriſe, pagan paynim, pinions pennont, ſweet dulcet, 
orchards orchats, bridge-work pontifical ; nay, her 
was hir, and their was thir through the whole poem. 
And in very deed, there is no other way by which the 
true modern poet could read, to any purpoſe, the 
works of ſuch men as Milton and Shakeſpear. 

It may be expected, that, like other critics, I ſhould 
next ſpeak of the paſſions; but as the main end and 
principal effect of the Bathos is to produce tranquil- 


lity of mind, (and ſure it is a better deſign to promote 


Jeep than madneſs), we have little to ſay on this 
ſubject. Nor will the ſhort-bounds of this diſcourſe 
allow us to treat at large of the ems/lients and the 
rpiats of poeſy, of the cool, and the manner of pro- 

duecing it, or of the methods uſed by our authors in 
managing the paſſions. I fhall but tranfiently re- 
mark, that nothing contributes ſo much to the c994, 
as the uſe of auit in expreſſing paſſion : the true ge- 
nius rarely fails of points, conceits, and proper miles 
on ſuch occaſions: this we may term the pathetic epi- 
grammatical, in which even puns are made uſe of with 

* Sublimi feriam fidera werti g. 
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good ſucceſs. Hereby our beſt authors have avoided 


throwing themſelves or their readers into any. inde- 


cent tranſports, 
But as it is ſometimes needful to excite the paſſiont 
of our antagoniſt in the polemic way, the true ſtu- 


dents in the law have conſtantly taken their methods 


from low life, where they obſerved, that, to move 
anger, uſe is made of ſcoldiug and railing; to move 
love, of bawdry; to beget favour and friendſhip, of 
groſs flattery; and to produce fear, of calumniating 
an adverſary with crimes obnoxious to the ſtate, As 
for ſhame, it is a filly paſſion, of which, as our au- 
thors are incapable themſelves, fo they would not 
Produce it in others, 


. X. | 
DF Tropes and Figures : And firſt of the variegating, 
confounding, and reverſing Figures, 


Bur we proceed to the Hgurei. We cannot too 
earneſtly recommend ta our authors the ſtudy of 
the abuſe of 7 wary They ought to lay it down as 
_ a principle, to ſay nothing in the uſual way, but (if 
poſſible) in the direct contrary, Therefore the figures 
muſt be ſo turned, as to manifeſt that intricate and 
- wonderful caſt of head which diſtinguiſhes all writers 


of this kind; or (as I may ſay) to refer exactly che 


mold in which they were formed, in all its inequali- 
ties, cavities, bbliquities, odd crannies, and diſtor- 


tions. 
It would be endleſs, nay impoſſible, to enumerate 


all fuch figures; but we ſhall content ourſelves to 


range the principal, which moſt powerfully contri- 
bute to the Bathos, under three claſſes. 


J. The variegating, confounding, or reverting 
tropes and figures. 
II. The magnifying ; and, 
III. The dieoihidg, 
We 
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We cannot avoid giving to theſe the Greck or Ro- 
men names; but in tenderneſs to our countrymen and 
ſellow- writers, many of whom, however exquilite, are 
wholly ignorant of thoſe languages, we have alſo ex- 
plained them in our mother - tongue. 


I. Of the firſt fort, nothing ſo much conduces to. 
che Bathos as the 


 CaTacurEs1s, 
A maſter of this will ſay, 


Maab the Beard, 
Shave the Graf, 
Pin the Plank, 

Nail my Sleeve. 


From whence reſults the ſame kind of pleaſure to the 


mind, as to the eye, when we behold Harlequin trun- 


ming himſelf with a hatchet, hewing down a tree 
with a rafor, making his tea in a cauldron, and brew - 
ing his ale in a tea-pot, to the incredible ſatisfaction 
of the Britiſh ſpectator, Another ſource of the H- 
thos 15, 


The Msrox ru, 


the inverſion of cauſes for effects, of inventors for in- 
ventions, Sc. F | 


| Lac'd in her Cofins * new appear d the bride,  Y 
A Bubble-boy f and Tompion ꝓ at her ſide, | 
And with an air divine her Colmar || play d: 
Then ob ſhe cries, what flaves I round me ſee ? 
Here a bright Redcoat, there à ſmart Toupee ++. 


The SyYnECHDOCHE, 


which conſiſts in the uſe of a part for the whole, You 
may call a young woman ſometimes a pretty-/ace and 
pigs- eyes, and ſometimes ſnotty-noſe and draggle-1a//. 
Or of accidents for perſons ; as a lawyer is called 


® Stays, + Tweezer-ca'e, } Watch. I Fan- 
++ A ſort of periwig: All u ords in uſe in this preſent year 1727. 


H 2 oli. 
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ſplit-cauſe, a tailor prick-louſe, &. Or of things be- 

longing to a man, for the man himſelf; as a word. 
man, a gown-man, a. 7-m-T-d-man ; a. white aff, a 
turn-#ey, &c. 


The Aros10PEs1s, 


An excellent figure for the ignorant; as, © What ſhall 
„% 3 -tay ?” when one has nothing to ſay; or,“ I can 
no more,” when, one really can no more. Expreſ- 
ſions which the gentle reader is ſo good as never to 
take i in earneſt, 


The Mrraphok. 


The firſt rule is to draw it from the left thingt, 
which is a certain way to fink the higheſt ; as when 
you ſpeak of the thunder of heayen, ſay, 


The lords above are angry, and talk big *. 


If you would deſcribe a rich man refunding bis 
treaſures, expreſs it thus, 


Tho' he (as ſaid) may riches gorge, the ſpoil 
Painſul in maſſy vomit all recoil, 
Soon ſhall he periſh with a ſwift decay, 

Like bis own ordure, caſt with ſcorn away f. 


The ſecond, that, whenever you ſtart, a metaphon, 
you mult be ſure to run it down, and purſue it as far 
as it can ES If you get the ſcent of a W 
ciation, follow it in this manner, 


The ſtonet and all ile elements with thee . 
Shall ratify a ſtrict confederacy ; 

Wild beaſts their ſavage temper ſhall forget, , 
And for a firm alhance-with thee treat; 

The finny tyrant ef the ſpacious ſeas 

Shall ſend a ſcally embaſly for peace: 
His plighted faith he crocodile ſhall keep, 
And ſeeing thee, fer joy ſincerely weep Þ, 


* Lee, Alex, f Blackm. Job, p. gr, 93. 
I Job, p · 22. 


Or 


> we 
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Or if you repreſent the Creator denouncing war 
againſt the wicked, be ſure not to omit one circum- 
ſtance uſual in proclaiming and levying war. 


Envoys and agents, who, by my command, 
Rejide in Paleſtina's land, 
To whom commithons I have given, 
To manage there the intereſts of heaven : 
Ye holy heralds av proclaim 
Or war er peace, in mine your maſter's name : 
Ye pioneers of heaven, prepare a road, 
Make it plain, direct, and broad ; 
For I in perſon will my people head; 
For the divine deliverer 
Will on his march in majeſty appear, 
And needs the aid of no conted'rate power“. 


Under the article of the Conſounding, we rank 


1. The MixTuse of FicuREs, 
which raiſes ſo many images, as to give you no image 
at all, But its principal beauty is when it gives an 
idea juſt oppo/ite to what it ſeemed meant to deſcribe, . 
Thus an ingenious artiſt painting the Spring, talks of 
a ſnow of bloſſoms, and thereby raiſes an unexpected 
picture of- winter. Of this ſort is the following: 


The gaping clouds pour lakes of ſulphur down, 
Il hoſe tivid flaſhes: fcb ning ſunbeams droaun f. 


What a noble confuſion! clouds, lakes, brimſtone, 
— ſunbeams, gaping, pouring, ſickening, drown- - 
ing! all in two lines. 


2. The JARGO. 


Thy head. ſhall riſe, tho? buried in the duſt, 
And 'midſt the clouds his glitt ring turrets 3 


Quere, What are the glittering turrets of a man's 
head ? 


* Blackm. If, c. 40. 
1 Job, p. 107, 
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Upon the ſhare, as frequent as the ſand, . 
To meet the Prince, the glad Dimetians fland *, 


Quere, Where theſe Dimetians ſtood ? and of what 
ſize they were? Add alſo to the jargon, ſuch as the 
following : 


Deſtrudtion's empire ſhall no longer laſt, 
And Deſolation lie for ever waſie+. 


Here Niche, ſad mother, makes her moan, 
And ſeems converted to a flone in ſtone g. 


But for Variegation, nothing is more uſeful than. 


3. The Paktanomas14, or Pun, 


where a word, like the tongue of a jack-daw, Quake 
twice as much by being {plit : as this of Mr. Dennis 


Bullets t hat wound, like Parthians, as they fly. 
Or this excellent one of Mr, Welfted +, 


Behold the virgin lie 
Naked, and only cover d Ly the ſhy. 


To which thou may'ſt add, 


To ſee her beauties no man needs 40 Hep, 
She has the whole horizon for her hoop. 


4. The AnNTITHES1S, or SEE-SAW, 


— — 


whereby contraries and oppoſitions are balanced in 
ſuch a way, as to cauſe a reader to remain ſuſpended 
between them, to his exceeding delight and recrea- 
tion, Such are theſe, on a lady who made herſelf ap- 
pear out of ſize, by hiding a, young princeſs under 
her cloaths. 


While the kind ny * changing ber faultleſs Ade, 
Becomes 63 handſomely o ſcape +, 


* Pr, "WY 157. f Job, p. 89. 1 T. Cook's poems, 
| 1 3 p 13 * Welſted's poems, Acon and Lavin. 
++ Waller. f | 

On 


lat 
he 


ks 


„ 


In. 


Jn 


nil. paſtoral, = Blackm, Job, p. 176, ++ Vet, Aut. 
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On the Maids of Honour in mourning. 
Sadly they charm, and diſmally they pleaſe *, 

His eyes fo bright 

Let in the object, and let out the light . 

The gods lock pale to ſee us lock ſo red}, 


=—T he fairies and their queen 
In mantles blue came tripping o'er the green . 


All nature felt a reverential ſhack, 
The ſea flood ſtill to ſee the mountains roct . 


C H A 1 
The Figures continued : Of the magnifying and dimi- 


niſhing Figures, 


GENVINE writer of the Profund will take care 

never to magni/y any object without clouding it 
at the fame time: His thought will appear in a true 
miſt, and very unlike what is in nature, It mult al- 
ways be remembered that darkneſs is an eſſential qua- 
lity of the Profund ; or, if there chance to be a glim- 
mering, it muſt be as Milton expreſſes it, 


No light, but rather darkneſs viſible. 
The chief figure of this ſort is, 
1. The Hy ERBOLE, or Impoſſible. 
For inſtance, of a Lion. 


He roar'd ſo loud, and It'd fo wondrous grim, 
His very ſhadow durſi not follow bim . 


Of a Lady at Dinner, 


The filver whiteneſs that adorns thy neck 
Sullies the plate, and makes the napkin black. 


* Steel on Queen Mary, + Quarles, t Lee. Alex. 


Of 
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Of the ſame. 


* obſcureneſs of ber birth 
Cannot eclipſe the luſtre of her eyes, 
Which make her all one light *. 


Of a Bull-baiting, 


Up to the lars the ſprawling maſtives y, 
And add new monſters to the frighted ſky f. 


Of a Scene of Miſery. . 


Bebold a ſcene of miſery and wo ! 
Here Argus ſoon might weep himſelf quite Blind, 
Eu'n tho) te had Briareus' hundred hands 

To wipe thoſe hundred eyes 5. 


And that modeſt requeſt of two abſent lovers: 


Ye gods ! annihilate but ſpace and time, 
And make two lovers happy. 


2. The PexiermrAS1s; which the moderns call the 
Circumbendibus, whereof we have given examples in 
the ninth chapter, and ſhall again in the twelfth, 

To the ſame claſs of the nagnihhing may be referred 
the following, which are ſo excellently modern, that 
we have yet no name for them. n deſeribing A 
country-proſpeR; . 


Td call them mountains, "I can't 0 Ch fo, © 
Fer fear to wrong them with a name 100 low ; 


While the fair vales beneath ſo humbly lie, 
That even humble ſeems a term tao high ||. 


III. The third claſs remains, of the. dimini/hing 
gures: And, 1. the ANTicLiMaAx, where the one 
line drops quite ſhort of the firſt, man which nothing 
creates greater ſurpriſe, 


On the extent of the Britiſh a arms, | 


Under the tropic is our language ſpoke; 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke +. \. 


* Theob, Double Falſchood, + Blackmore, 1 Anon. 
# Tdem, + Waller, 


On- 
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On a warrior. 


Aud thou Dalhouſſy the great god of war, 
Licutenant-colenel to the Earl of Mar“. 


On the valour of the Engliſh, 


Nor art nor nature has the force 
To tep its ſteady courſe, | 
Nor.Alps nor Pyrenzans keep it out, 
Nor fortify'd redoubt t, 


At other times this figure operates in a larger ex» 
tent ; and when the gentle reader is in expectation 
of ſome great image, he either finds it ſurpriſingly 
imperfect, or is preſented with ſomething low or quite 
ridiculous, A ſurpriſe reſembling that of a curious. 
verſon in a. cabinet of antique ſtatues, who behelds 
on the pedeſtal the names of Homer, or Cato; but 
looking up, finds Homer. without a,head, and no- 
thing to be ſeen of Cato but his privy- member, 
Such are theſe lines of a Leviathan at ſea, | 


His motion works, and beats the oozy mud, 
And with its ſlime incorporates the flood, 

Til all th' encumber'd, thick, fermenting fiream, 
Does like one pot of boiling omtment ſeem, 
Where'er he ſwims, be leaves along the lake 
Such frothy furrows, ſuch a foamy track, 

That all the nyaters of the deep appear. 
Hoary - wih age, or grey with ſudden fear t. 


Put perhaps even theſe are excelled by the enſuing... 
New the reſiſted flames and fiery lore, _ 8 | 


By winds aſſuulted, in wide forges roar, 

And raging ſzas flew dinvn of melted ore, 
Sometimes they hear long iron bars remov'd, 
And to and fro huge heaps of cinders ſhov'd f. 


2. The Vur SAR. 
is alſo a ſpecies of the diminiſhing : by this a ſpear 


Anon. + Denn. on Namur. } Blackm. Job. p. 197. 


Pr. Arthur. p. 157. 
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flying into the Air i is compared to a boy whiſtling as. 
he goes on an errand, 


The mighty Stuffa threw a maß ſpear, 
ich, with its errand pleas'd, ſung uro the air * 


A Man raging with grief to a Maſtiff- dog: 


J cannet flifle this giganlic wo, 
NMer en my raging grief a muzzle throw Þ. 


And Clouds big with water to a Woman in great ne- 
ceility : 


Difſtended-avith the waters in em pent, 
The clouds hang deep in air, but hang unrent, 


3. The IxrAxTIXE. 


This is when a poet grows ſo very ſimple, as to 
think and talk like a child, I ſhall take ry exam- 
ples from the greateſt maſter in this way, Hear how 
he fondles like a mere ſtammerer. 


Little charm of placid mien, 
Miniature of Beauty's Queer, 
Hither, Britiſh muſe of mine, 
Alber, all ye Grecian Nine, 
With the lovely Graces Three, 


Aud your pretty nurſeling ſee. 


When the meadows next are ſeen, _ 
Sweet enamel, white and green, 
When again the lambkins play, 
Pretty ſporthngs full of May. 


Then-the neck ſo white and round, 
(Lictle neck with brilliants bound J. | 
ind thy gentleneſs of mind, 

(Gentle /rom a gentle lind), &c. 
Happy thrice, and thrice agen, 


Happieſt he of happy men, c. 2 
— "4 


pr. Arthur, + B'ackm, Job, p. 41. 


by Amb. Philips on Mis Cuzzona, 


— 


And 


he 


nd 
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And the reſt of thoſe excellent lullabies of his com- 


poſition. 
| How prettily he aſks the ſheep to teach him to bleat? 


Teach me ta grieve with bleating moan, my ſheep *. 
Hear how a babe would reaſon on his nurſe's death: 


That ever ſhe could die! Y mo/? unkind ! 
To die, and leave poor Colinet behind ? 
And yet, —why blame I her ? f—— 


With no leſs ſimplicity does he ſuppoſe that ſhep- 
herdeſſes tear their hair, and beat their breaſts, at 
their own deaths : 


Je brighter maids, faint emblem. af my fair, 
With looks caſt down, aud with diſheveld hair, 
In bitter anguiſh beat your breaſts, and moan 
Her death untimely, as it were your own}. 


4. The IN ANI TY, or NorHiNGRESss. 
Of 3 the ſame author furniſhes us w with moſt 


beautiful inſtances: 


Ab filly I, more filly than my ſheep, 
(Which on the fle ry plain I once did keep) ll 


To the grave ſenate ſhe could counſel give, 
(Which with aſtoniſhment they did receive) +, 


He auhom loud canon could net terrify, 
Falls ¶ from the grandeur of his majeſty) . 


Happy, merry as a king, 
Sipping dew, you ſip, and fing =, 
The noiſe returning with returning light, 


What did it ? 1 
Diſters'd the ſilence, and diſpell'd the night }. 


You eaſily perceive the Nothingneſs of every ſecond | 


verſe. 
F 
* Pki.ipis paſt-rals. ＋ Ibid, + Idid. Ibid. 
+ Pail. on Q. Marty. ++ Ibid, = T. Cock on — * aſhoppe r 


Anon, 
4 Anon The 
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The glories of proud London to ſurvey, 
The * himſelf ſhall riſe—by break oY day *. 


x; The Exrtkrivs. 
n exemplified i in the epithets of many authors 


Th umbragecus ſhadow, and the verdant green, 
The running current, and odorus fragrance, 
Cheer my lone ſolitude with joyous gladneſs. 


Or in pretty drawling words like theſe, 


All men his tomb, all men his ſons adcre, 
And his fons' ſons, till there ſhall be no more f. 


The riſing ſun our grief did ſee, 
The ſetting ſun did ſee the ſame, 
IWhile wretched we remember'd thee, 
O Sion, Sion, lovely name f. 


5 The Matror dcr and Pprroxxs M 


Are as „ e coupled, as a lean rabbit with a fat 
one; nor is it a wonder, the ſuperfluity of word; 
and vacuity of ſenſe, being juſt the ſame thing, I am 
pleaſed to ſee one of our. greateſt adverſaries etaploy 
"this figure, | 

The growth of wradows, and the pride 77 all, 


The ſocd of armies, and ſupport ef wars : 


Refuſe of fwords, and gleanings of a fight, 
Leſſen his numbers, and contract his ho/t. 
 Where'er his friends retire, or foes ſucceed, 

- -Gover'd with tempeſir, and in oceans drown'd |. 


of all which the Perf is 


The Noro dor. 


Break thre? the billows, and divide the main 
In ſmoother numbers, and—in ſofter verſe +, 
Divide and part— the ſever d wer/d—1n two ++. 


* Autor vet. + T. Cook's poems, I Ibid, l Cap, 
+ Torſ, Miſcel. vol. iv. p. 297, 4th ddit. 4+ Ibid, vol. ir. 
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With ten thouſand others equally muſical, and 

plentifully flowing through moſt of our celebrated 
modern poems, | | | l 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Expreſſion, and the ſeveral Sorts of Style of the pre- 
ſent age. * 


HE E xpreſſion 1s adequate, when it is proportion 

ably low to the profundity of the thought. It 
muſt not be always grammatical, leſt it appear pe- 
dantic and ungentlemanly; nor too clear, for fear it 
become vulgar ; for obſcurity beſtows a caſt of the 
wonderful, and throws an oracular dignity upon a 
piece which hath no meaning. | 

For example, ſometimes uſe the wrong number ; 
The fevord and peſtilence at once devonrs, inſtead of de- 
vour. Sometimes the wrong caſe ; And who more fit 
to ſcolh the $04 than thee ?* inſtead of thou : and ra- 
ther than ſay, Thetis ſaw Achilles weep, the heard 
him weep. 

We muſt be exceeding careful in two things: firſt, 
in the choice of low words; ſecondly, in the ſober 
and orderly way of ranging them. Many of our poets 
are naturally bleſſed with this talent, inſomuch that 
they are in the circumſtance of that honeſt citizen, 
who had made proſe all his life without knowing it. 
Let verſes-run in this manner, juſt to be a vehicle to 
the words : (I take them from my laſt-cited author, 
who, though otherwiſe by no means of our rank, 
ſeemed once in his life to have a mind to be ſimple.) 


If not, a prize I will myſelf decree, | 
From him, or him, or elſe perhaps from thee 


- Full of days wat he; 
Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to ſee f. 


The king of forty kingr, and honour'd more 
By mighty Jeue, than e er waz king before . 


* Ti. Hom. II. 1. — an | 11. : Idem ; 5. * _ 
1 Idem, pP. 19. 1 8 p. 8 1 je w» T7 = 
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'That I may-know if thou my prayer deny, 
The moſt deſpii'd of all the gods am IX. 


Then let my mother once be rul'd by me, 
Tho" much more worſe than I pretend to be +, 


Or theſe of the ſame hand. : 
I leave the arts of poetry and verſes © © 


To them that practiſe them with more ſucceſs : 
Of greater truths [ now prepare to tell, 


And fo at once, dear friend and muſe, farewell g. 


Sometimes a ſingle word vill vulgarize a poetical 
idea; as where a {hip ſet on fire owes all the Hpirit of 
-the baths to one choice word that ends the line. 


And bis ſcorch'd ribs the bot contagion try'd ||. 
And in that deſeription of a world in ruins; 


 Shoul the whole frame of nature round him break, 
He uncoucern'd would hear the mighty crack +, 


8o alſo in theſe, 


'Beaſts tame and ſavage to the river's brink 
Come, from the fields and wild abodes— to drink +, 
Frequently two or three words will do it effeQually, 
Hie fromthe clouds does the ſweet liquor ſweeze, 
+ 30 That theers the forelt and the garden trees =, 


It is alſo uſeful to:employ technical terms, which 
eſtrange your ſtyle from the great and general ideas of 
nature: and the higher your ſubject is, the lower 
ſhould you 8 into mechanics. for your expreſſion. 
If you deſcribe the garment of an angel, ſay that his 
linen was fnely ſpun, and bleached on the happy plains |. 
Call an army of angels, angelic cuiraſſiers ; and, 
if you have oecaſion to mention a number of misfor- 

tunes, ſtyle them, a e 6 


* Ti, Hom, II. x. p. 34. f Idem, p. 38. . Tonſ. mic. 

1 2zmo, vol. 4. p. 29%. 4th edit. Pr. Arthur, p. 161. 
* Tonſ. miſc: vol. 6. p. 119. ++ Blackm. Job, p. 263 , 
lem, p. 264, 4 Pr. Arth. p. 19, * Ibid, p. 339. 170 
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Fre/h troops of. paint, and regimented woes *, 


STYLE is divided by the rhetoricians into the pro: 
per -and the fi 4 Of the figured we have already 
treated, and the proper is what our authors have no- 
thing to do with. Of. ſtyles we ſhall mention only 
the principal, which owe to the moderns either their 
chief improvement, or entire invention. 


1. The FLoRID Style- 


than which none is more proper to the Bathos, ag 
flowers, which are the /owe/? of vegetables, are moſt 
gaudy, and do many times grow in great plenty at the . 
bottom of ponds and ditcher., = | "% 

A fine writer in this kind preſents you with the- 
{ollowing poſie: | 


The groves ap ear all dreſs d with wreaths of flow”rs, - 
And from their leaves drop aromatic fſhow'rs, 
Whoje fragrant heads in miſlic twines above, | 
Exchang'd their ſweets, and mix dauith ibouſund l iet, 
As if the willing branches firove 
To beautify and ſhade the grove, - 
(which indeed moſt branches do), But this is ſtill - 
excelled by our Laureat, | 
Branches in branches twwin'd compoſe the grove, 
And ſhoot and ſpread, and blifſom into love. 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet« 
The diſtant plantanes ſeem to preſs more nigh, - 
And to the ſigbing alders, alders figh f. 


Hear alſo our Homer. 
His rob of ſtate is form'd of light rein d, 
| Anendlefs train of luſtre ſpreads behind. 
His throne's of bright compacted glory made, 
With pearl celeſtial, and with gems inlaid : 
Whence floods of j ey, and ſeas of ſplendour flow, 
On all th angelic gazing throng below |, + 


*'Blackm, Job, p. 86. + Behn's poems, p. 2. 
. Cuardian, imo, p. 127. Blackm. Pf, civ. 
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2. The Prar Style. 


This does in as peculiar a manner become the low 
in wit, as a pert air does the low in ſtature. Mr. Tho- 
mas Brown, the author of the London Spy, and all the 


ſpies and trips in general, are herein to be dihgent]y 


ſtudied: In verſe Mr. Cibber's prologues. 

But the beauty and energy of it is never ſo con- 
ſpicuous, as when it is employed in ncdernizing and 
adapting to the laſte of the times the works of the an- 
cients, This we rightly phraſe doing them into Eng- 
liſh, and making them Englith; two expreſſions of 
great propriety, the one denoting our neglect of the 
manner how, the other the force and compulſion with 


which it is brought about. Te is by virtue of this 


ſtyle that Tacitus talks like a coffechonſe-politician, 
Joſephus like the Britiſh Gazeteer, Tully is as ſhort 
md ſmart as Scueca or Mr, Aſgil, Marcus Aurelius is 
excellent at Snipſnap, and honeit Thomas à Kempis 
as prim and polite as any preacher at court, — 
3. The Azawepr' Style. 

which is fine by bay g new and Bas this happineſs 
attending it, that it nk durable and eftenfive as the 
poem itſelf. Take ſome examples of it, in the de- 
ſcription of the ſan in a mourning-coach upon the 


death of Queen Mary. EPI ; 7 
Seer Phœbus md, Ar unc“ for Phaeton,. 
Has maſt'd hit fiice, and pat deep mourning on; 

Dari clouds his fable chariot do ſurround, 
And the dull ſteeds ſtalk o'er the melancholy round?, 


3 Prince Archur's ſoldiers drinking. 2 
IWhile rich Burgundian wines and bright Champaign 
Chaſe ft om their minds the terrours of the main f. 


(whence we alſo learn, that gurgundy und Champaign 
make a man on ſhore deſpiſe a ſtorm at ſea). | 


3 pe 


* Amb, Philips, - I Pr, Arthur, p. 16. 


Ct 
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Of the Almighty encamping his regimeuts, 
e ſunk-a vaſt capacious deep, 


- Iihere he bis liquid regiments des keep, | 
1 Thither the waves file off, aud make their way, » 
To form the mighty body of. the ſea;  , _ 
7 ; Fin #7 

| IV here they encamp, and is their: ftation ſtand, 
1 Entrench'd iz works of rock, and lines of ſand *. 
d Of two armies on the point of engaging, 

I Ton" armies are the cards which both muſt play; 
by At leaſt come off a ſaver if” you may : | 

ot Throw boldly at tbe ſum the gads have ſer; 

5 Theſe on your fide will all their fortunes bet F. 


All perfcRly agreeable' to the, preſent - cuſtoms. and 


1 beſt faſhions of our metropolis. 

* But the! principal: branch of the alamade is the 

PRURIENT, a ſtyle greatly advanced and honoured 
of late by the practice of perſons of the f guulity; 


and by the encouragement of the /adjes, not unſucceſs- 
fully introduced even into the drawing- room. Indeed 
its incredible progreſs and ronqueſts may be eompa- 
4 red: to thoſe - of the great Seſoſtris, and are every 
where known by the ſame marks; tlie · images of the 
genital parts ot men -or women,” It conſiſts wholly - 
5 of metaphors drawn from two moſt fruitful ſourees rr 

ſprings; the very bathos of the human body; that is 
to ſay *  ® ande ® 7/;atis mipnut lachrymabilis. - 
TEASE „% „% „% „ %„% „„ „% „% „% „„ „6 
And felling of bargaint, and double entendre, and 
Kio: 14>, and ON - 5 all derived from the 
# ſaid Our ces. * 7 5 "ip 

| 2. The Fix! CAL Style, 
which conſiſts of the moſt curious, affected, mincirę 
gn metaphors, and partakes of the alamode. 
4s this, of a brook dried by the ſun. 
gn Won by thz ſummer's importuning ray, ? | 
Th'-eloping ſtream did from her channel ſtray, ; 
And with entieing ſun-beams ſtole away 7}. % 
* Blackm. Pſal civ. p. 261. ce, Sorhon, ' . 

Ct } Blackm, Job, p. 26, | TR Ow 
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| Of an eaſy Death. 


When watchful death ſhall on his harveſt lobt, 
And ſee thee ripe with age, invite the book; 
Hell gently cut thy bending /talk, and thee 
Lay kindly in the grave, his granary *. 


Of Trees in a- Storm. 
Oaks whoſe extended arms the winds defy, 


The tempeſt ſees their ſtrength, and ſighs, and 


paſſes by +. 
Of water ſimmering over the flre. 


The ſparkling flames raiſe water to a ſmile, . 
Yet the pleas'd /iquor pines, and leſſens all the whilef, 


. 5, LasTLy, I ſhall place the Cumprovs, which 
moves heavily under a load of metaphors, and draws 
after it a long train of words, And the Bus x1y, or 

fately, frequently and with great felicity mixed with 


the former, For as the firſt is the proper engine to 


_ depreſs what is high, ſo is the ſecond to raiſe what is 
baſe and low to a ridiculous viſibility : When both 
theſe can be done at once, then 1s the Bathos in per- 
fection; as when a man is ſet with his head down- 
ward, and his breech upright, his degradation is com- 
plete : one end of him is as High as ever, only that 
end is the wrong one. Will not every true lover of 
the Profound be delighted to behold the moſt vulgar 
and low actions of life exalted in the following man- 
Who knocks at the Doorr?õů | 
From whom thus rudely pleads my loud -tongu'd gate, 
That he may enter? e R 
See whois there. 

Advante the fringed curtains of thy eyes, 


And tell me who comes yender . 


5 


® Blackm. Job, p. 23- + Dern, I Anon, Tonſ, mi 


kan b. p. 224. {| Temp, 


Shut 
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* 
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Shut the Door, | 
The wooden guardian of our privacy 
Quick on its axle turn, —- 
Bring my Cloaths. 
Bring me what Nature, tailor to the bear, 
To man himfelf deny d. ſhe gave me cold, 
But would not give me cloaths,—— 
Light the Fire, 


Bring ferth ſome remnant of Promethean theſt,- | 
Buick to expand th' inclement air congeal d | 


By Boreas' rude breath; 
| Snuff tlie Candle. 


Ton“ ſuminary amputation needs ; 


Thus fhall you ſave its half extinguiſh 4 life; 


| Open the Letter. 
Wax! render up thy truſt *, 


Uncork the Bottle, and chip the Bread. 


| " Goph thine engine to the ſpungy door, 


Set Bacchus {rom his glaſ priſen free, 
And Mr; white. Ceres f her nut-brown coat, 


Fe 0 H A P. XII. 
A prijett for the advancement of the Bathor, 


in have I, (my dear countrymen), with in- 
credible pains and diligence, diſcovered the 
hidden ſources of the Bathos, or, as I may ſay, broke 
open the abyſſes of this great deep. And having now 
eſtabliſhed good and wholeſome laws, what remains 
but that all true moderns with their utmoſt might do 
proceed to put the ſame in execution? In order 
whereto, I think I ſhall, in the ſecond place, highly. 
deſerve of my country, by propoſing ſuch a * 
as may facilitate this great end. | 5 


Theobald, Double Falſthood, 


” 
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As our number is confeſſedly far ſuperiour to that 


of the enemy, there ſeems nothing wanting. but una 


nimity among ourſelves. It is therefore humbly oſ- 


fered, that all and every individual of the Bathos, do 


enter into a firm aflociation; and incerporate into one 
regular body, whereof every member, even the mean- 
eſt, will ſomeway contribute -to the ſupport of -the 


| whole's in like manner; as the weakeſt reeds; when 
joined in one bundle, become infrangible. To which 
end our art ought to be put upon the ſame foot with 


other urts of this age. The valt improvement of mo- 
dern manufactures 'arKeth* from their being divided 
into ſeveral branches, and parcelled out to ſeveral 


trades: for inſtance, 1 in clock-making one artiſt makes 


the balance, another the Fring der the crown- 
wheels, a fourth the caſe, and 


alſo might that of our modern poetry and rheto- 


ric, were the ſeveral parts brar.ched out in the like - 


Manner 


Nothing i is more evident than that divers perſons, - 
no Other way remarkable, have each a ſtrong diſpo- 
fition to the formation of ſome particular Trope or - 


figure. Ariſtotle faith, that the /perbole is an orha- 


ment fit for young men of quality; accordingly we 
find in thoſe gentlemen a Wonderful propenſity to- 


ward it, which is marvellouſly improved by travel · 


ling: ſoldiers alſo and ſeamen are very happy in the 


ſame figure. The periphraſis or circumlocuſion is the 

peculiar talent of country-farmers ; tile proverb and 
opel, ue of old men at their clubs the e/l{p/i; or 

fpeech by half-words, of miniſters and politicians; 
He apoſiopefis, of courtiers ; the Iitotes or diminution, 
of ladies, whiſperers, and backbiters ; and the and- 
dipleſit, of common criers and hau kers, who, by re- 
doubling the ſame words, perſuade people to buy 
their oylters, green haſtings, or new ballads, Epitheit 


may be found in great plenty at mer, and 7 ſarcaſu 


and ſireny learned upon the water, and N 


e principal workman 
puts all together. To this oeconomy we owe the 
perfection of our modern watches, and doubleſs we 


See 


e PU ey o 2 


2 
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or exclamation, frequently from the bear-garden, and 
as frequently from the Hear bim of the houſe of com- 
mons. | 

Now each man applying his whole time and ge- 
nius upon his particular figure, would doubtleſs at- 
tain to perfection; and when each became incorpo-- 
rated and ſworn into the ſociety, (as bath been pro- 


poſed), a poet or orator would have no more to do 


but to ſend to the particular traders in cach kind, to 
the metaphorift for his allegories, to the /amile-maker 
for his compariſons, to the ironi/t for his 8 to 
the apothegmatiſt for his ſentenses, &. whereby a de- 
dication or ſpeech would be compoſed in a moment, 
the ſuperior artiſt having nothing to do but to put to- 
gether all the materials. ET 

I therefore propoſe that there be contrived with at 
convenient diſpateh, at the public expenſe, a rhetori-. 
cal cheſt of drawers, conſiſting of three ſtories, the 
higheſt for the deliberative, the middle for the demon- 
ſtrative, and the loweſt for the ;4d/cial, - Theſe ſhall 
be divided into laci, or places, being repoſitories for 
matter and argument in the izveral kinds of oration 
or writing; and every drawer, thall again be ſub- 
divided into cells, reſembling thoſe of cabinets for 
rarities, The apartment for peace or wer, and that 
of the liberty the preſs, may in a very few days be 
filled with ſeveral arguments perfectiy new; and the 
vituberative partition Will as eatily be replenithed- 
with a molt choice collection, entirely of the growth 
and manufacture of the preſent age. Every compo- 
ſer. will. ſoon he taught the uſe of this, cabinet, and 
how to manage all che regiſters. of it, which will 
be drawn out much in che manner of thoſe in an 
organ, | 2 WAS FL 5 992 | 
The keys of it muſt be kept in honeſt hands, by. 
ſome reverend prelate, or valiant officer, of unque- 
ſtionable loyalty and affection to every preſent eſta- 
bliſhment in church and ſtate; which willſyficient- 
ly guard againſt any miſchief which might. otherwiie- 
be apprehended from it. | 


And 
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And being lodged in ſuch hands, it may be at dif. 
cretion ſet out by the day, to ſeveral great orators in 
both Houſes ; from whence it is to be hoped much. 
Profit and gain will allo accrue to our ſociety. 


CHAP, XIV. 


Hou to make Dedicatiens, Panegyrics, or Satire, and 
of the Colours of Honourable and Diſhonourable, 


OW of what neceſſity the foregoing project 

may prove, will appear from this ſingle: conſi- 
deration, that nothing is of equal conſequence to the 
ſucceſs of our works as feed and diſpatch, Great pity. 
it is, that ſolid brains are not like other ſold bodies, 
conſtantly endowed with a velocity in ſmking, pro- 
portioned to their heavineſs: For it is with the flowers 
of the Bathos as with thoſe of nature, which if the 
careful gardiner brings not haſtily to market in the 
morning, muſt unprofitably periſſi and wither before 
night. And of all our productions none is ſo ſhort- 


lived as the dedicotian and panagyrie, hich are often 


but the praiſe of a day, and become by the next utter · 
ly uſeleſs, improper, indecent, and falſe. This is 
the more to be lamemted, inaſmuch as theſe two are 
the ſorts whereon in a manner depends that profit, 
which muſt ſtill be remembered to be the main end 
of our writers and ſbea lern. : F 

We ſhall therefore empl6y this chapter in ſhewing 
the quickeſt method of compoſing them; after whi 
we will teach a ſhort wway to « pe cetry, And theſe 
being confeſſedly the works 


each author's own learning or practice. 


Furſt of Panegyric. Every man is honourable, who 


is ſo by law, cuſtom, or title. The public are bet - 
ter judges of what is honourable than · private men. 


The virtues of great men, like thoſe of plants, are 


inherent in them whether they are exerted or not; 


and the. more ſtrongly inherent, the leſs chey are 
Ea © | exerted ; . 


moſt importance and 
difficulty, it is preſumed we may leave the reſt to 
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exerted ; as a man is the more rich the leſs he ſpends, 


All great miniſters, without either private or oecono- 
mical virtue, are virtuous by their poſts ; liberal and 


generous upon the public money, provident upon pub- 


lic ſupplies, juſt by paying public intereſt, courageous 
and magnanimous by the feets and armies, magnifi- 


cent upon the public expences, and prudent by public 


oe They have, by their office, a right to a ſhare 
of the public lock of virtues; beſides, they are by 


preſcription immemorial inveſted in all the celebrated 


virtues of their predeceſſors in the ſame ſtations, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of their own anceſtors, 

As to what are commonly called the colours of he- 
nourable and di ſhenourable, they are various in differ- 
ene countries: In this they are h ue, green, and red. 


- 


ood na- 


ture and good fellowſhip; corruption into fakra; 


need he has to have it'plentifully beſtowed; eſpecially 
thoſe good qualities of whith the world generally hᷣe- 
lieves he hath· none at all: for who will thank a man 

for giving him that which he a:??? 
The reverſe of theſe precepts will ſerve for ſatire, 
wherein we are ever to remark, that whoſo loſeth his 
lace, or becomès out of favour with the government, 
hath forfeited his ſtiabe in public praife 2nd hononr. 
Therefore the truly public-ipirited writer” ought in 
duty to ſtrip him whom the government hath-ſtrepped; 
ö which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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which is the real poetical juſtice of this age. For a 
full collection of topics and epithets to be uſed in the 
praiſe and diſpraiſe of miniſterial and unminiſterial 
perſons, I refer to our rhetorical cabinet; concluding 
with an earneſt exhortation to all my brethren, to ob- 
ſerve the precepts here laid down, the neglect of 
which hath coſt ſome of them their ears in a pillory, 


CHAP, XV. 
A Receipt te make an Epic Porm, 


N Epic Poem, the critics agree, is the greateſt 
work human nature is capable of, They have 
already laid down many mechanical rules for com- 
poſitions of this ſort, but at the ſame time they cut 
off almoft all undertakers from the poſſibility of ever 
performing them; for the firſt qualification they un- 
animouſly require in a poet, is a genius, I ſhall here 
endeavour (for the benefit of my countrymen) to 
make it manifeſt, that epic poems may be made 
without a genius, nay, without learning, or much 
reading. This mult neceſſarily be of great uſe to all 
thoſe who confefs they never read, and cf whom the 


world is convinced they never /earn, Moliere ob- 


ſerves of making a dinner, that any man can do it 
with money, and if a profefled cook cannot do it with- 
out, he has his art for nothing; the ſame may be ſaid 
of making a poem; it is eaſily brought about by him 
that has a ge, but the ſkill lies in doing it without 
one. In purſuance of this end, I ſhall preſent the 
reader with a plain and certain recipe, by which any 
author in the Bathos may be qualified for this grand 
performance, | 


For the FATE. 
Take out of an old poem, hiſtory-bodłk, romance, 


or legend, (for inſtance, Gery f Monmouth, or Don 


Belianit of Greece), thoſe parts of the ſtory which ut 
ford moſt ſcope for long deſcriptions + put theſe pieces 
. together, 


r rr 


PTY 
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together, and throw All: the Adventures you fancy in · 
to one tale. Then takeia hero, whom you may chuſe 
ſor the ſound of his name, and put him into the 
midſt of theſe adventures. There let him war for 
twelve books; at the end of which you may take 
him out, ready prepared to conguer or to marry; it 
being neceſſary that the concluſion of an epic poem 
de /orteriabe, . en eng 0097 40) | 

TDoo make on Erisop Eg. 

Take any remaining adventure of your former col- 
lection, in which you could no way involve your hero; 
or any unfortunate [accident that was too good to be 
thrown away; and it will be of uſe, applied to any 
other perſon, - who may be loſt and evaporate in the 
courſe of the work, without the leaſt damage to the 
compolition, Ben: 2 - 8 

For the Mos AL and ALLE GOR T. 


1 
: 


Theſe you may extract out of the fable afterwards, 


at your leiſure: Be ſure to ſtrain them ſufficiently, 
For the MAxneks, | 1 N 
For thoſe of the hero, take all the beſt qualities 
you can find in the moſt celebrated heroes of antiqui- 
ty; if they will not be reduced to a conſiſtency, lay 
them all on a heap, upon him. But be ſure they are 
qualities whick your patron, would be thought to 
have; and to prevent any miſtake which the world 
may be ſubject to, felect from the alphabet thoſe ca · 
pital letters that compoſe his name, and ſet them at 
the head of a dedication before your poem. How- 
ever, do not abſolutely obſerve the exact quantity of 
theſe virtues, it not being determined whether or no 
it be neceſſary for the hero of a poem to be an honeſt 
man, For the ander- characters, gather them from 
Homer and Virgil, and change the names as occa- 
hon ſerves.. * „ 
For the MachixEs. 
Take of deitiet, male and female, as many as you 
can uſe : ſeparate them into two equal parts, and 
Vor. IV. T K keep 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
| 

\ 
1 
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keep Jupiter in the middle; let Juno iput him in a 
ferment, and Venus mollify him. Remember on all 
occaſions to make uſe of . volatile Mercury. If yon 
have need of devil, draw them out of Milton's Para- 
diſe, and extract your ſpirits from Taflo, The ufe 
of theſe machines is evident; fince no epic'poem can 
poſſibly ſubſiſt without them, the wiſeſt way is to re- 
ſerve them for your greateſt neceſſities, . When you 
cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or 
yourſelf by your own wit, ſeek relief from heaven, 
and the gods will do your buſineſs very readily, This 
is according to the direct preſcription, of en in 


his art of poetry. 


Nec Deus inter, n if = 2 cbdas 
 "Tneiderit. 


That is to ſay, A poet ſhould never call apon yo god; 
FS their N Yee "but außen he is in great 1 *g. 


For the DxscrIPT1ONS. IE 


For #Tempeſt, Take Eurus, Zephyr, ikke. and 
Boreas, and caſt them together in one verſe : add to 
theſe of rain, lightning, and thunder (the loudeſt you 
— quantum” cis: mix your clouds and 'billows 
well together till they foam, and thicken your de- 
ſcription here and there with a quickſand. Brew 
your ter peſt well in your head, N Jou ſet i it a- 
blowing. 

For a Battle. Pick a large quantity & Images and 
Deſcriptions from Homer's Hiad, with a ſpice « or two 
of Vir hit, and if there remain any overplus, you may 
lay them by for a Skirmiſh, Seaſon it well with Similei, 
and it will make an excellent battle. 

For a burning Tun. If fuch à deſeription be ne- 
ceſſary, (becaufe it is certain tliere is one in Virgil), 
old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, 'a chapter 
or two of the theory of the conflagration, well cir- 
eumſtanced and done into n will be a good 2 


F j 


eedaneum. se ** 
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As for |/imiles and metaphors, they may be found 
all over the creation ; the moſt ignorant may gathes 


them, but the difficulty is in applying them. . 
this adviſe. with Fa ber | 


CHAP. XVI. 
4 Projedt for the Advancement 4 the Stage. 


I. may be thought that we ſhould not wholly omit 
the drama, which makes ſo great and ſo lucrative 
a part of poetry. But this province is ſo well taken 
care of by the preſent managers of the theatre, that 
it is perfectly needleſs to ſuggeſt to them any other 
methods than they have already practiſed for the ad- 
vancement of the Bathos. 

Here therefore, in the name of all our co + 
let me return our ſincere and humble. thanks to the 
Moſt Auguſt Mr. Barton Booth, the Moſt Serene Mr. 
Robert Wilks, and the Moſt Undaunted Mr. Colley 
Cibber; of whom let it be known, wen the people 
of this age ſhall be anceſtors,, and to all the ſucceſſion of 
our ſucceſſors, that to this preſent day they continue 
to out- do even their own out- daings: and when the 
inevitable hand of {weeping Time ſhall have bruſlied 
off all the works of ro- day, may this teſtimony. of a 


rvontemporary critic to their fame, be extended as far 


as 19-Morrow, 

Yet, if. to ſo wiſe an adminiſtration it be poſſible 
any thing can be added, it is that more ample and 
eomprehenſive ſcheme which Mr. Dennis and Mr.Gil- 
don (the two greateſt critics and reformers then li- 
ving) made public in the year 1720, in a project ſign- 
ed with their names, and dated the 2d of F 1 
I cannot better conclude than by preſenting the reader 
with the ſubſtante of it. 


1. It is * that the two Aae be incorpo- 
rated into one company; that the royal academy of 
muſic. be added to them as an orcheſtra; and that 

K 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Figg with his prize-fighters,. and Violante with 
the rope-dancers, be admitted in partnerthip, . 

2. That a ſpacious building be erected at the pub- 
lie expence, capable of containing at leaſt. tex thoy- 
ſand ſpectators, which is become abſolutely neceſſary 
by the great addition of children and nurſes to the 
audience ſince the new entertainments. That there 
de a ſtage as large as the Athenian, which was near 
ninety thouſand geometrical paces ſquare, and ſepa- 
rate diviſions tor the two houſes of parliament, my 
lords the judges, the honourable the. directors of the 
academy, and the court of aidermen, who ihall all 
have their places frank. | 

3. If Weitminſter-hall- be not allotted to this ſer- 

vice (which, by reaſon of its proximity to the two 
cambers of parliament above-mentioned, ſeems nos 
altogether improper); it is left to the wiſdom of the 
nation whether Somerſet-houſe may not be demoliſh- 
ed, and a theatre built upon that fide, which lies con- 
venieat to receive ſpectators from the county of Sur - 
rey, who may be wafted thither by water - carriage, 
eſteemed by all projectors the cheapeſt whatſoever, 
To this may be added, that the river Thames may 
in the readieſt manner convey thoſe eminent perſon- 
ages from courts beyond the teas, who may be drawn 
either by curioſity to behold ſoine of our moſt cele- 
brated pieces, or by affection to fee their country- 
men, the harlequins and cunuchs ; of which eonve- 
nient notice may be given, for two or three months 
before, in the public prints. 5 00 7 
That the theatre above ſaid be environed with a 
fair quadrangle of buildings, fitted for the accommo- 
dation of decayed critics and poets ; out of whom ix 
of the moſt aged (their age to be computed from the 
year wherein their firſt work was publiſhed) ſhall be 
elected to manage the affairs of the ſociety, provided 
nevertheleſs, that the laureat for the time being, may 
be always ong. The bead or preſident over all (to 
prevent diſputes, but too frequent among the learned) 
ſhall be the moſt ancient poet and critic to be found 
in-the whole iſland, 
5. The 
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5. The male players are to be lodged in the gar- 
rets of the ſaid quadrangle, and to attend the per- 
ſons of the poets dwelling under them, by bruſhing! 
their apparel, drawing on their ſhoes, and the like, 
The adreſſes are to make their beds, and waſh their 
linen. [3 0 23 | 
6. A large room ſhall be ſet apart for a library, to 
conſiſt of all the modern dramatic poems, and all the 
criticiſms extant. In the midſt of this room ſnall be 
a round table for the council of fix to ſit and delibe- 
rate on the merits of plays, The majority ſhall de- 
termine the diſpute-; and if it ſnould happen that 


three and three ſhould be of each ſide, the preſident. 


{hall have a caſting- voice, unleſs where the contention 
may run ſo high as to require a- decifion by /ingle 
combat. 9 840 | 5 : 

J. It may be convenient to place the council of fix 
in ſome conſpicuous ſituation in the theatre; where, 
after the manner uſually practiſed by compoſers in 
muſic, they may give us (before ſettled and agreed 
upon) of diſlike or appapbation. In conſequence 
of theſe ſigns the whole audience ſhall be required to 
clap or hiſs, that the town may learn certainly when: 
and how far they ought to be pleaſed. 4 

8. It is ſubmitted whether it would not be proper 

to diltinguith- the council of fix by ſome particular 
habit or gown of an honourable ſhape and colour, 
to which may be added a ſquare cap and a white 
wand. Nene 2250 | 

9. That to prevent. unmarried actreſſes making 
away with their infants, a' competent proviſion be 
allowed for the nurture of them, who ſhall for that 
reaſon be deemed the children of the ſociety; and that 
they may be. educated according to the genius of 
their parents, the ſaid actreſſes ſhall declare upon oath 
(as far as their memory will allow) the true names 
and qualities of their ſeveral fathers. A private. gen- 
tleman's ſon ſhall, at the public expence, be brought. 
up a page to attend the council of ſix; a more ample 
proviſion ſhall be made for the ſon of a poet; and a 


greater ſtill for the ſon of a crilic. 
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10. If it be diſcovered that any actreſs is got with 
child during the interludes of any play wherein ſhe 
hath a part, it ſhall be reckoned neglect of her buſi- 
neſs, and ſhe ſhall forfezt accordingly, If any actor 
for the future ſhall commit murder, except upon the 
Rage, he ſhall be left to the laws of the land; the 
like is to be underſtood of robbery and theft, In all 
other caſes, particularly in thoſe for deb, it is propo- 
ſed, that this, like the other courts of Whitehall and 
St. James's, may be held a place of privilege, And 
whereas it has been found, that an obligation to ſa- 
tisfy paltry creditors has been a diſcouragement to 
men of letters, if any perſon of quality, or others, 
{hall ſend for any poet or critic of this ſociety to any 
remote quarter of the town, the faid poet or critic 
{hall freely paſs and repaſs without being hable to an 

11. The forementioned ſcheme in' its ſeveral re- 
gulations may be ſupported by profits ariſing from 
every third night throughout the year, And as it 
would be hard to ſuppoſe that fo many perſons could 
live without any food (though from the former courſe 
of their lives a very /ittle will be deemed ſufficient), 
the maſters of calculation will, we believe, agree, 
that out of thoſe profits, the ſaid perſons might be 
ſubſiſted in a ſober and decent manner. We will 
venture to affirm further, that not only the proper 
magazines of thunder and lightning, but paint; diet- 
drinks, ſpitting pots, and all other neceſſaries of life, 
may, in like manner, fairly be provided for. 
112. If ſome of the articles may at firſt view ſeem 

liable to objections, particularly thoſe that give fo 
valt a power to the council of fix, (which is indeed 
larger than any intrulted to the great officers of ſtate), 
this may be obviated, by ſwearing thoſe {x perſons of 
his Majeſty's privy-council, and obliging them to 
paſs every thing of moment previoufly at that moſt 

konourable board, 7 of | * 
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S E U 


MaxrINI SCRIBLERT, ſummi critici, ca- 
ſtigationum in Eneidem ſpecimen, 


EN EIDE M totam, Amice Lector, innumerabilibus 
pœne mendis ſcaturientem, ad priſtinum ſenſum 
revocabimus. In ſingulis fere verſibus ſpuriæ oc- 
currunt lectiones, in omnibus quos unquam vidi 
codicibus, aut vulgatis aut ineditis, ad opprobrium 
uſque criticorum, in hunc diem exiſtentes. Interea 
adverte oculos, et his paucis fruere. At ſi quæ 
ſint in hiſce caſtigationibus, de quibus non ſatis 
Hhquet, ſyllabarum quantitates, rgoasyeune noſtra 
libro ipſi præfigenda, ut ne, moneo. 


— 


I. SPECIMEN LIBRI PRIMI, 


VER. 1. 


Abb Virumque cano, Troje qui primus ab ori. 
Italiam, fats profugus, Lavinaque venit | 
Littora, multum ille et terris jactatus et alto, 


Arma Virumque cano, 'Trojz qui primus ab aris 
Italiam, fatu profugus, Latinaque venit 

Littora, multum ille et terris vexatus et alto, 

Vi ſuperum — | 


Ab aris, nempe Hercz1 Jovis, vide lib, ii. ver. 512, 
550.—Flatu, ventorum oli, ut ſequitur Latina 
certe littora cum Aneas aderat, Lavina non niſi po- 
ſtea ab ipſo nominata, lib. Iii. v. 193. ¶Jactatus terris 
non convenit, 

II. Ven. 
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II. Ver. 52. ; 


2 Et quiſquis numen Junonis adoret? 
Et quiſquis nomen Junonis adoret ? 


Lon ge melius, quam, ut antea, numen. et 33 dubio 
fic Virgilius. 


III. Ves. 86. 
Venti, velut agmine facto, 

Qua data porta ruunt. | 
Venti, velut. aggere ſracto, 


Qua data porta ruunt. 
Sic corrige, meo periculo, 


IV. Ve; I 17. 


Fidumque vehebat Orontem. 
Fortemque vehebat Orontem. 


Non dum. quia epitheton Achate notiſſimum Olen 
funquam datur. 


V. Vr. 119. 


Excutitur, pronuſque magiſter 
Volvitur in eaput. 
Excutitur : pronuſque magis ter 
Vokitur in caput. | 
Aio Virgilium aliter non ſeripſiſſe, quod p * con-. 
firmatur ex ſequentibus—/f lum ter Aug us ibidem 
torquet, 
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VI. Ver, I 22. 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto 
Arma virum. 


Armi bominum: Ridicule antea Arma virum, 
quæ, ex __— nn, quomodo poſſunt nalare? 


VII. Van. 151. 
Atque rotis ſummas leviter perlabitur undas. 


Atque rotis Pumas leviter perlabitur ada. E 
Suninat, 
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Summas, et leviter perlabi, pleonaſmus eſt : Mirifice 

altera lectio Neptuni agilitatem et celeritatem expri- 

mit. ſimili modo noſter de Camilla, Xn. xi. Ilia vel 

intact ſegetis per ſumma volaret, &c. hyperbolice. 
eee | 

Jamque faces et. ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſtrat. 

Jam feces et ſaxa volant, /ugiuntque miniſtri: 
uti ſolent, inſtanti periculo—Fzces facibus longe præ- 


| Rant; quid enim niſi fæces jactarent vulgus ſordidum ? 


IX. VER, 170. 


Fronte ſub adverſa ſcapulis pendentibus antrum, 
Intus aquæ dulces, vivoque ſedilia faxo, _ , 
Fronte ſab adverſa pœulis prandentibus antrum. 

Sic malim, longe potius quam /copulir pendentibus: 

Nuge ! nonne vides verſu ſequenti dulces agua ad 
potandum et /edilia ad diſcumbendum dari? In quo- 
rum uſum ?  quippe prandentium, 


X. Vex. 188. 


Tres littore cervos N 
Preſpicit errantes: hos fota armenta ſequuntur 
A tergo : 
Tres littore corvos 3 
Aſpicit errantes: hos agmina tota ſequuntur 
A tergo Meg ng 
Cervi, lectio vulgata, abſurditas notiſſima: hæc ani- 
malia in Africa non inventa, quis neſcit? At motut et 
ambulandi ritus corvorum, quis non agnorit hoc loco? 
Littore, locus ubi errant corvi, uti noſter alibi, 


Et fola in ficca ſæcum ſpatiatur arena, 


Omen præclariſſimum, immo et agminibus militum 
frequentur obſervatum, ut patet ex hiſtoricis. 


XI. Ver. 748: 


Arcturum, pluviaſque Hyades, geminoſpue Triones. 
Error graviſſimus. Corrigo, —ſeptemgue Triones. 


XII. Ves. 


* 
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| XII. Ver. 633. 

Quare agite, © juvenes, tedis ſuccedite noſtris. 
Leckis potius- .dicebat Dido, polita magis oratione, et 
quæ unica voce et torum et menſam exprimebat. 


Hanc lectionem probe confirmat. -appellatio, 6. juvenes! 
Duplicem hunc ſenſum alibi etiam Maro lepide in- 
nuit, An, iv. ver. 19. 
Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere culpæ: 
Anna! fatebor enim 
Sie corri ges, 
Huic uni [ viro ſeil;] potui ſuccumbere ; culpa, 
Anna? fatebor enim, &c. 


Vox ann quam eleganter big wr 


| LIBER SECUNDU 8. 


VrR. 1. 


Onticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant; 1 
Inde toro Pater Eneas ſic orſus ab alto. 


Concubuere omnes, intentegue ora tenebant; 

Inde toro fatur Eneas fic orſus ab alto. 
Concubuere, quia toro Æneam vidimus accumbentem: 
quin et altera ratio, ſcil. conticuere et ora tenelant, 
tautolopice dictum In manuſcripto perquam rariſ- 
ſimo in patris muſeo legitur, ore gemebant ; ſed magis 
ingenioſe quam vere. — Eneas, quippe qui jam- 
ks a Aarne) furrexit: pater nihil ad rem. | 


II. Ver, 3. | 
Inſandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 
Infantum, Regina, Jubes renovare dolorem. 

Sic haud dubito veterrimis codicibus ſcriptum fuiſſe: 
quod ſatis conſtat ex perantiqua illa Britannorum can · 
tilena vocata Chevy-Chace, cujus autor hunc locum 

fibi aſcivit in hæc verba, | 


The child. may rue that is unborn, 


4k III. Vers. 
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III. Var. 4. cit 

Trojanas ut pet, et lamentabile regnum 12 

Eruerint Danai, - ö 
Trojanus ut over, et knmentabile regnum dirue- 
rint—Mallem over potius quam oper, quoniam in 
antiquiſſimis illis temporibus oves et armenta divitiæ 
regum fuere. Vel fortaſſe oves Paridis innuit, quas 
ſuper Idam nuperrime paſcebat, et jam in vindictam 
pro Helenæ raptu, a Menelao, Ajace, vid. Hor. 

. 7 aliiſque ducibus, merito occifas, 28 


1 Ver. 5. 


Quæque ipſe miſerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui. | 
Quæque ipſe miſerrimus audi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui— '! 
Omnia tam audita quam viſa recta diſtin&tone enars 
rare hic Aneas profitetur; multa, quorum nox ea fa- 
talis ſola conſcia fuit, vir probus et pius tanquam vi/a 
referre non potuit. 


N 7. 
Quis talia ande 
Temperet a lacrymis ? 
Quis talia fendo 
*Feapertt } in lacrymis ? 
Major enim doloris indicatio, abſque modo lacrymare, 
quam ſolummado a lacrymis non temperare, 
VI. Vx. 9. 


Et jam nox humida clo 

Præcipitat, ſuadentque cadentia ſidera ſomnos. 
Et jam nox lumiua cœlo 

Præcipitat, ſuadentque /atentia ſidera ſomnos. 


Lectio, humida, verſpertinum rorem ſolum innuere 
videtur. magis mi arridet lumina, quæ latentia poſt- 


Z re 


quam præcipitantur, auroræ adventum annunciant. 


Sed fi tantus amor caſus cognoſcere agſtros, 
Et breviter Trojæ ſupremum audire laborem. 


= | Sed 
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Sed fi tantus amor curat cognoſcere noir, 

Et breve ter Troje ſuperumque audire /abores. . 
Cure nodtis (ſeilicet noctis excidii Trojani) magi; 
compendioſe (vel, ut dixit ipſe, breviter) totam bell 
cataſtrophen denotat, quam diffuſa illa et indetermi- 
nata lectio, caſus naſtrar. Ter audire gratum fuiſſe 
Didoni patet ex libro quarto, ubi dicitur, Iliacoſpue 
iterum demens audire labores expeſcit: ter enim pro 
ſabe uſurpatur. Trrajæ, ſuperumgue labores, recte, 
quia non tantum homines ſed et dii ſeſe his laboribus 
immiſcuerunt, Vide Za, ii. ver, 610. &c, 

Quanquam animus meminiſſe horret, Iuctugue reſugir, 

Incipiam. 1 

Quanquam animus meminifſe horret, Iactuſpue re. 

ſurgit. | bu th > 

Reſurgit multo proprius dolorem renaſcentem notat, 
quam, ut hactenus, reſugit. Wen 5 

S VII. Vææ. 19. 
Fracti bello, fatiſque repulſi 

Ductores Danaùm, tot jam labentibus annis, 

Inſtar montis eguum, divina Palladis arte, 

Adificant, &c. — e . 

Tradi bello, fatiſque repulſi. 
Tracti et repulſi, antitheſis perpulchra! F-ad; ſrigide 
et vulgariter. A 


 Equum jam Trejanum (ut vulgus loquitur) adeamus; 
quem fi equam Eræcam vocabis, lector, minime pecces; 
ſolæ enim femellæ utero geſtant. Uterumque armaia 
milite complent — Uteroque recuſſo Inſonuere. cave— 
Atquentero ſonitum guater arma dedere— Incluſos utero 
Danaos, &c. Vox feta non convenit maribus, — 
Scandit fatalis machina murot, Fœta armis—Palladem 
virginem, equo mari fabricando imvigilare decuiſſe, 
quis putet ? Incredibile prorſus! quamobrem exiſtimo 
veram eguæ lectionem paſſim reſtituendam, niſi ub! 
forte, metri cauſſa, eguum potius quam eguam, genu- 
pro ſexu, dixit Maro. Vale! dum hæc paucula cor- 
TI ges, OPus moveo. a 
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vide 1t{elf in a twofold way, that is to ſay, the for 
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$STRADLING 9% STILES, 


Le report del cafe argue en le common banke devant 
toutes les juſtices de meſme le banke, en le quart 
an du raygne de Roy Jacques, entre Matthew 
Stradling, Plant. et Peter Stiles, def. en un action 
propter certos equosc oloratos, Anglicè, Pyed Horſes, 
polt, per le dit Matthew vers le dit Peter. 


SIN John Swale of Swale-hall, in Swale- Le recitel 
dale, faſt by the river Swale, Kt, made del ca(e- 

his laſt will and teſtament : In which, among other 
bequeaſts, was this, viz. Out of the kind love and re- 
pelt that I bear unto my much honoured and good friend 
Mr. Matthew Stradling, Gent. I do begueath unto the 


faid Matthew Stradling, Gent. all my black and white 
. borſes, The teſtator had fix black horſes, fix white 


horſes, and fax pyed horſes, 
The debate therefore was, Whether or no 


the ſaid Matthew Stradling ſhould have the heit. 
Aid pyed horſes by virtue of the ſaid bequeaſt, 


Atkins apprentice pour le Pl. ſemble ,__ 
que le Pl. — $50 5 Ne Pour le I. 
And, firſt of all, it ſeemeth expedient to conſider, 
what is the nature of horſes, and alſo what is the nature 
of colours ; and ſo the argument will conſequently di- 


part, and ſub/tantial part, Horſes are the ſucjtantiel 

part, or thing bequeathed; black and white the for- 

mal or deſcriptive part. * 
„ + 1. Hefe, 
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_ © *Ferſe, in a phyſical ſenſe, doth import a tertam 
guadrupede or four-footed animal, which, by the apt and 
regular diſpoſition of certain proper and convenient parts, 
is adapted, fitted, and conſtituted for the ziſe and need 
of men, Yea, ſo neceffary and conducive was this 
animal conceived to be to the behoof of the common- 
weal, that ſundry and divers acts of parliament have, 
from time to time, been made in favour: of her /es. 
I Edu. VI. makes the tranſporting of hor/e: ot 
of the kingdom no leſs a penalty than the forfeiture 
of ik N C18; it of; 
5 and 3d Edw. VI. takes from Horſe:iealert the 
benefit of their clergy. ee 
And the flatutes of the 27th and 32d of Henry VIII. 
condeſcend fo far as to take care of their very breed, 
Theſe our wiſe anceſtors prudently foreſeeing, that 
they could not better take care of their own poſterity, 
than by alfo taking care of that of their Harſet. 
And of ſo great eſteem are horfes in the eye of the 
common law, that when a Knizhr of the Bath com- 
mitteth any great and enormous crime, his puniſh- 
ment is to have his ſpurs chopt off with à clearer, 
being, as Mr, Bratton well obſerveth, awer hy 1s 
rid ona borſe. 5 + Gas 4-fhareag 
Diilolon, ſect. 315. faith, If tenants in common 
make a leaſe, reſerving for rent a Hhorſe, they ſhall 
have bat one aflize, becauſe, /a7th the boot, the law 
will not ſuffer a horſe to be ſevered, Another argu- 
ment of what high eſtimation the law maketh of an 
are.  * | | | 
| Aires ths great difference ſeemeth not to be ſo 
much touching the ſubſtantial part, hor/ex, let us pro- 
ceed to the formal or deſcriptive part, viz, t 
horſes they are that come within this bequeſt, 
Colours are commonly of various kinds and different 
Jorti ; of which white and black are the two extremes, 
and conſequently comprehend within them all other a: 
- \dourravbatſrever. wk Sod | 
+ \By a bequeaſt therefore of black and white horſes 
Er er Hed horſes may wwe'l paſt; for when two ex- 
11 * 


tremes, 
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tremes, or remotelt ends of any thing are deviſed; 

the law, by common intendment, will intend. t- 
der is contained. betuern ther to bs deviſed tho, 

But the preſent caſe is ſtill ſtronger, coming not 


only within the intendment, bug allo the very letter 


of the words. 0 4 | 

By the word ack, all the horſes that are b/ack are 
deviſed; by the word aut, are deviſed tho'e that 
are white; and by the ſame word, with the conjunc- 


tion copulative ad between them, the horjes thar 


are black and white, that is to ſay, ed, are devifed. 
4%. 7 | ” G | 
| . is Lack and white is ed: and whatever, 
is e is black am white ;- ergo, black ard white 13 
ſyed, and, vice verſa, pyed is black and white, 

If therefore blark and white horſes are deviſed. 
med bores all paſs by ſuch deviſe; but black and 
wwe horſes are deviſed 3 erg a, the PI, [hall bade the 
fyed horſes. Cos wie take 37% >: G30 322 2.1 
| Catlyne Serjeant. Moy ſemble al' contrary, Pour le 
The Vlaintiff all nos have the ped horſes by Petere. 
in:endment ; for if by the deviſe of black and white 
herſes, not only black and white horſes, but horſes 
of any colour between theſe two extremes may pats, 
then not only pred and gray horſes, but alſo red or ba; 
borſes would pajs likewije, aubich would be abſurd, and 
againſ}. reaſon, And this is another ſtrong argument 
in law, Nibil, guod eſt contra rationem, eft licitum ; for 
reaſon is the life of the daw, nay, the common laat i; 
nothing but reaſon; which is to be underſtood of art;- 
ficial per foction and reaſon gotten, by long ſtudy, and 
net of man's natural reaſon; for, nemo naſcitur artifex, 
and legal reaſon eft ſumma ratio ; and therefore it a 
the reaſon that is diſperſed into ſo many differcar 
heads were united into one, he could not make ſuch 
a law as the law of England; becauſe by many fuc- 
ceſſions of ages it has been fixed and refixed by grave 
and learned men; ſo that the old rule may be verified 
in it, Nemirrem opportet eſſe legibus ſapientiorum. 

As therefore pred horſes do not come within the in- 
FT, L 2 tendment 


a,” 
28 
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tendment of the bequeſt, ſo neither do they within 
the letter of the words. 
A pyed horſe is not a white horſe, neither is a pyed 


a black horſe; how then can pyed horſes come under 


the words of þlack and white horſes ? 

Beſides, where cuſtom hath adapted a certain de- 
terminate name to any one thing, i in all deviſes, feof- 
ments, and grants, that certain name all be mad: 
uſe of, and no uncertain circumbocutory deſcriptions ſhall 
be allowed; for certainty is the father of right, and 
the mother of juſtice, 

Le reſte del ar mm fea ne pouvois oyer, car jeo fu 


abt en mon plac 


Le court fuit longement en doubt” de c An 5 
et apres grand deliberation eu, 

Judgment fuit donne pour le Pl. aiſ cauſa. 

Motion in arreſt of judgment, that the pyed horſes 
wers mares; and thereupon an inſpetion was t prayed, 

Et ſur ceo le Court Tg. volt, | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The original of the following extraordinary Treatiſe 


conſiſted of two large volumes in folio; which: 


might juſtly be entitled, The importance of a man 


to himſelf. But, as it can be of very little to any 


body beſides, I have contented myſelf to give on- 


ly this ſhort abſtract of it, as a taſte of the true 
ſpirit of Memoir writers, 


ce of God, clerk of this pariſh, writeth this 


"Fi . I arrived at the age of diſcretion, I had 
a call to take upon me the function of a pariſh-clerk; 
and to that end it ſeemed unto me meet and profit - 
able to aſſociate myſelf with the pariſh-clerks of this 
land; ſuch, I mean, as were right worthy in their 
calling, men of a clear and ſweet voice,, and of be- 
coming gravity. 

Now it came wp, at Fes born in the year 
of our Lord anno Domini 1655, the year wherem our 
worthy benefactor, Eſquire Bret, did add one bell to 


1 Amen. I P. P. by the 


the ring of this pariſh; So that it hath been wittily 
ſaid, That one and the ſame day did Fin to this 
Il and its | 


* our church two rare Bits, its great 
Clerk.“ 


Even when I was at ſchoot, my miſtreſs. did ever 


extol me above the reſt of the youth, in that I had a 
laudable voice. And it was furthermore obſerved, . 


that I took a kindly affection unto that black letter 
in which our Bibles are printed, Yea, often did I 
exerciſe myſelf in ſinging godly ballads, ſuch as, Phe 


wy and: Krb, The children in the Wor d, and Ch. 


L 3 cCäbace; 
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abace; and not, like other children, in lewd and tri- 
vial ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, I always 
adventured to lead the Pſalm next after Maſter Wil- 
liam Harris, my predeceſſor, who (it muſt be con- 
feſſed to the glory of God) was a molt excellent Pa- 
riſh-clerk in that his day. . 
© Yet be it acknowledged, that at the age of ſixteen 
I became a company-keeper, being led into idle con- 
verſation by my extraordinary love to ringing ;- info- 
much, that in a ſhort, time I was acquainted with 
very ſet of bells in the whole country: neither could 
| [ be prevailed upon to abſent myſelf from, wakes, 
being called thereunto by the harmony of the ſteeple, 
While I was in theſe ſocieties, I gave myſelf up to 
unſpiritual paſtimes, ſuch as wreſthng, dancing, and 
cudgel-playing ; ſo that I often returned to my fa- 
ther's houſe with a broken pate. I had my head bro- 
ken at Milton by Thomas W yat, as we played a bout 
or two for an hat that was edged with ſilver galloon. 
But in the year following I broke the head of Henry 
Stubbs, and obtained an hat not inferiour to the for- 
mer. At Yelverton I encountered George Cummins, 
weaver, and behold my head was broken a ſecond 
time! At the wake of, Waybrook.I engaged William 
Simkins, tanner; when, lo! thus was hy tags broken 
a third time, and much blood trickled therefrom, 
But I adminiſtered to my comfort, ſaying within my- 
ſelf, What man is „ hovſoever dextrous in 
„ any craft, who is for on his guard?” A week 
after I had a baſe-born, child laid unto me; for in 
the days of my youth I was looked upon as a follower 
of venereal fantaſies; thus was I led into ſin by the 
eomelineſs of Suſanna Smith, who firſt tempted me, D 
and then put me to ſhame ;. for indeed the was a f 
maiden of a ſeducing eye, and pleaſant feature. I 
bumbled myſelf before the juſtice, I acknowledged 
my crime to our curate; and to do away mine of- 6 
fences, and make her ſome atonement, was jcined h 
to her in holy wedlock on the ſabbath · day follow- 
_— pre ne 
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How oſten do theſe, things which ſeem unto us 
For the mi- 


misfortunes redound to our advan 
nilter (who liad long looked on Sulanna as the met 
lovely of his pari rs) liked ſo well of my de- 
meanour; that he recommended me to the honour of 
being his clerk, which was then become vacant by: 
the deceaſe of goed Maſter William Harris- 

Here ende the firſt chapter ; aſter which follow fifty 
er fixty pages of his amours in general, and that par- 
ticular ane with- Suſana his n -wife ; but pro- 
red to chapter the ninth, a 

No ſooner was J elected into mine office, but I laid 
aſide the powdered: gallantries of my youth, and be- 
came a new man. I confidered myſelf as in ſome 
wile of eecleſiaſtical dignity, fince by wearing a 
band, Which is no ſmall part of the ornament of our 
clergy, I might not unworthily be deemed, as it were, 
2 ſhred of the linen veſtment of Aaron. | 

Thou may'ſt conceive, O reader, with what con- 
cern I perceived the eyes of the congregation fixed 
upon me, when I firſt took my place at the feet of 
the prieſt. When I raiſed the Pfalm, how did my 
voice quaver for fear! and when I arrayed the ſhoul- 
ders of the miniſter with the ſurplice, how did my 


joints twemble under me! I ſaid. within myſelf, * Re- 


member, Paul, thou ſtandeſt befure men of high 
„ worthip,: the wiſe Mr. Juſtice Freeman, the grave 


„ Mr. Juſtice Tonſon, the good Lady Jones, and | 


+ the two virtuous gentlewomen her daughters, nay 

the great Sir Thomas T' ruby, knight and baronet, 

% and my young maſter the Eſquire, who ſhall one 

* day be lord of this manor :” Notwithitanding 

which, — was my good hap to acquit myſelf to the 

— ing of ho whole congregation ; but the 
d forbia I ſhould glory therein, 

The next chapter contains an account how he diſ- 
charged the ſeveral duties of his office ; in particular 
he infifts on the following, 

I was determined to reform the manifold corrup- 


tions and abuſes which had crept into the * 
Fn 3 
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Firſt, I was eſpecially ſevere in whipping forth 


dogs from the temple, all excepting the lapdog of the 
good widow Howard, a ſober dog which 2 not, 
nor was there offence in his mouth. 

Secondly, I did even proceed to moroſeneks, though 
fore againſt my heart, unto poor babes, in tearing 
from them the half-eaten' apples which they privily 
munched at church, But verily it pitied me, for [ 
remembered the days of my youth. | 

- Thirdly, With the fweat of my own hands I did 
make plain and ſmooth the dogs ears nn our 
great Bible. 

Fourthly, The pews and benches which were for- 
merly ſwept but once in three years, I cauſed every 
Saturday to be ſwept with a beſom, and trimmed, 


Fifthly and laſtly, I cauſed the ſurplice to be neat- 


ly darned, waſhed, and laid in freſh. lavender, (yea, 
and ſometimes to be ſprinkled with roſe- water); and 
I had great laud and praiſe from all the neighbouring 


clergy, foraſmuch as no pariſh kept the miniſter i in 


eleaner linen. 


Netwithſlanding theſe his public cares, inthe ele- 
venth chapter he informs us be did not neglect his uſual 


occupations as a handy-crafiſman. . 


Shoes, ſaith: he, did I make; (and; if entreated, 


mend), with. good approbation, Faces alſo did 1 
ſhave, and I clipped: the hair. Chirurgery allo | 


practiſed in the worming of dogs; but to bleed ad- 


ventured: IL not, except the poor. Upon this my 
twofold: profeflion,. there paſſed among men a merry 
tale, delectable enough to be rehearſed : how that be- 
ing overtaken with liquor one Saturday evening, | 

ſhaved the prieſt with Spani!t blackening for ſhoes, in. 
ſtead of a waſh:ball, and with lamp- black powdered 
his periwig. But theſe were ſayings of men delight: - 
ing in their own conceits more than in the truth, 
For it is well known, that great was my care and 
ſkill in theſe my crafts; yea, I had once the honour 
of trimming Sir Thomas himſelf, without fetching 
blood. Furthermore, I was * unto n 
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. Lady Frances her ſpaniel, which was wont to go a- 
ſtray: he was called Toby, that is to ſay, Tobias.' 
And, 3dly, I was intruſted with a gorgeous pair of 
ſhoes of the faid Lady, to ſet an heel- piece thereon : 
L and I received ſuch praiſe therefore, that it was faid 'Y 
; all over the pariſh, I ſhould be recommended unto 

7 the King to mend ſhoes for his Majeſty: whom God 
[ | h ; 


— — 


preſerve! Amen, | 
The reft of this chapter I purpoſely omit, for it muff 
1 le oauned that when he ſpeaks as a ſhoemaker he is ve- | 
p ry abfurd, He talks of Moſes's pulling off bis ſhoes, | 
of tanning the hides of the Bulls of  Baſon, of Simon 
- the tanner, &c. and takes up four or five pages is 
prove, that, when the apoſiles were inſtructed to tra- 
vel without ſhoes, the precept did not extend to their 
- fucceſſors. © | | 
The next chapter relates how he diſcovered a thief 
with a Bible and key, and experimented verſes of the. 
Plalms that had cured agpues, ETD Ay 
I paſs over many others which inform us of pariſh- 
affairs only, ſuch as of the ſucceſſion of” carates; 4 
- e, the weekly texts; what Pſalms he choſe on 
1 proper occaſions ; and what children were born and 
buried : the T of which articles he concludes thus: = 
That the ſhame of women may not endure, ! 
— of baſtards : neither will I name the mo- + 
ers, although thereby I might delight many grave | 
women of the 1 ber who hath * ] * 
nance in the ſheet will I not mention, foraſmuch as | 
the church hath been witneſs of her diſgrace: let i4 
the father, who hath made due compotition with the 2 
ehurch-wardens to eonceal his infirmity, ret in 
— my pen ſhall not bewray him, for I alſo hae 
ed, ” £8" 4 141 * . 1 1 ö 
The next chapter contains what he calls a great re- 
volution in the church, part of "which I tranſcribe” > 
Now was the long expected time arrived, when the” 
Plalms of King David ſhould be hymned unto th 
ſame tunes to which he played them upon his hary ; 
(o was I informed by my fiaging-maſter, a man ri | 
a Tuning 
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cunning in plalmody). Now was our over-ahundayt 
quaver and trilling done away, and in lieu thereof 
was inſtituted the /o{-/a, in ſack: guile as is ſang in 
his. Majeity's chapet. We had London ſmging - ma- 
ers ſent inte every parith, like unto exciſe-men; 
and 1 alſo was ordained to adjoin myſelf unto them, 
though an unworthy diſciple, in order to inſtruct my 
fellow-pariſhioners in this new manner of worſhip, 
What though they accuſed me of hummning through. 
the noſtril as à ſackhut ? yet would ] not forego that 
harmony, it having been agreed by the. worthy pa- 
rith-clerks of London {till to preſerve the ſame, I 
tatored the young men and maidens to tune their 
voices as it were a plaltery, and the chureh on the 
Sunday was filled with theſe new Hallelujahs. 
Tien follow full ſeventy chapters, containing an 
oxatt detuil of the law-ſuits of the parſorn and his pa- 
neſpioners concerning tithes, and near aubundred pages 
teft blunt, with an earneſf} dejire that the hiſtory might 
be cappleated hy any of his ſucoeſſars, in whoſe lime 
theſe ſwits: ſhould: be endsd. | 
Tie next chapter centains an account of the briefs 
read in tie church, andthe ſums collected upon each. 
For the reparation of nine churches, collected at nine 
feveral times, 2 +. and 53 d.; for fifty families ruined 
bp fire, 3 4. 4. 3 for an inundation, a King Charles's. 
groat, given by Lady Frances, &. 

An ile next ba tamexts the diſuſe of wedding:ſermont, 
and calebrates the benefit! ariſing from theſe at funerals, 
concluding with theſe words : Ah!] let not the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed grudge the ſmall expenſe of an 
hatband, a pair of gloves, and ten ſhillings, for the 

ſatisfaction they are. ſure. to receive from. a pious di- 
vine, that their father, brother, or-boſom-wite, are "1 
certainly in heaven. - TY 1 n i | 
In anther, he draws a: panegyric on one Mrs, Mar- A 
t Millius ; but,. after great. encomiums, concludes, 
, natauiihſtanding all, ſhe was an unprofitable veſ- \ 

being a barren woman, and never once having t 

raiſhed God's church with a chriſtening. 0 
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We find in anther chapter, how he un much flag- 
gered in bir belief, and diflterbed in bis con/tience, by 


an Oxford ſcholar, uu hatl proved de him by logie, 


that animals might have rational, nay, knmortal 


puls; but how he war again comforted with the re- 


fettien, that, if ſo, they might be allowed Chriſtian 
burial, and greatly augment the fees of the pariſh. 
tx the wo following chapter] he in overpowered with 
vanity.” Me aro told hem he wars eonflantly admitttd 
10 all the har aud banquets of the thureb-officers, and 
the ſpeeches he there made for the goed of the pariſh. 
How he gave hints lo young clergymen to preach; but, 
aboue all, how he gave a text for the goth of Ja- 
nuary, which oocafioned a muſt excellent ſermon, the 
merits of which he takes entivaly to himſelf. He groes 
an account of a' conference he had with the vicar, con- 
cerning the uſe of teu. Let a preacher (faith he) 


_ conſider the aſſembly before whom he preacheth, and 


unto them adapt his text. Micah the za and 11th 
atordeth good matter for courtiers and court-ſerving 
men. The heads of the land judge for reward; and 
the people thereof judge for hire; and the prephets 
thereof divine for monty; yet will they lean upon the 
Lord, and ſay, Ir not the Lord among us! Were the 
firſt miniſter to appoint a preacher before the Houſe 
of Commons,” would not he be wiſe to make choice 
of theſe words, Give, and it ſhall be given unto ye, 


Or before the Lords, Giving uo offence, that the mi- 


niftry be not blame, 2 Cor, vi. 3. Or praifing the 
warm zeal of an adminiſtration, Who maketh his mi- 


 nifters a flaming fire, Pſal. civ. J. We omit many o- 


ther of His texts, as too tedious. - = 
From this period the ſtyle of the book riſes extremely, 


"Before the next chapter was paſted the effgier of Dr. 


Sacheverel, and I found the oppoſite page all on a foam 
with politics, 3 

We are now (ſays he) arrived at that celebrated 
year, in which the church of England was tried in 


the perſon of Dr. Sacheverel. I had ever the intereſt 


of our high church at heart, neither would I at any 
| ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon ** myſelf in the ſocieties of Fanaticy, 
whom I from my infancy abhorred, more than the 
Heathen or Gentile, It was in theſe days I bethought 
' myſelf that much profit might accrue unto our pariſh, 
and even unto the nation, conld there be aſſembled 
; together a number of choſen men of the right ſpirit, 
who might argue, refine, and define upon high and 
great matters, Unto. this purpoſe. I-did inftitute a 
weekly aſſembly of divers worthy men at the Roſe 
and Crown alehouſe, over whom myſelf (though un- 
worthy) did preſide. Lea, I did read unto them the 
Poſtboy of Mr. Roper, and the written letter of Mr. 
Dyer, upon which we communed afterwards among 
ourſelves, on Fwy A was compoſed of the follow- 
ing perſons; Þ obert Jenkins, farrier; Amos Turner, 
maker; George Pilcocks, late exciſeman; 
Thomas White, whee wright; ; and myſelf. Firſt, of 
the firſt, Robert Jenkins. 
He was a man of bright parts and ſhrewd conceit, 
for he never ſhoed an horſe of a Whig, or a Fanatic, 
but he lamed him ſorely. 

Amos Turner, a worthy perſon, rightly eſteemed 
among us for his ſufferings, in that he had been ho- 
noured in the ſtocks for wearing an oaken dough. 

._ George Pilcocks, a ſufferer alſo ; of zealous and 
laudable freedom of ſpeech, inſomuch that his occu- 

pation had been taken from him. 

Thomas White, of good repute likewiſe, for that 
his uncle by the mother's ſide had formerly been 
ſervitor at M audlin- college, where the glorious Sa- 

_ cheverel was educated, : 

Now were the eyes of all the pariſh upon theſe 
our weekly councils. In a ſhort ſpace the miniſter 
came among us; he ſpake concerning us and our 
. councils to a multitude of other miniſters at the vil 
tation, and they ſpake thereof unto the miniſters at 
London, ſo that even the biſhops heard and marvelled 
.thereat. Moreover, Sir Thomas, member of parlia- 
ment, ſpake of the fame to other members of par- 

Alament z who ſpake thereof unto the peers 5" 
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realm. Lo! thus did our councils enter into the 


hearts of our generals and our lawgivers, and from 
henceforth, even as we deviſed, thus did they. 

After this, the whole book is turned on a ſudden, 
from his own liſe, to a hiſtory of all the public tranſ- 
ations of Europe, compiled from the newſpapers of 
thoſe times, I could not comprehend the meaning of 
this, till 1 perceived at laſt ( to my no ſmall aftoniſh- 
ment) that all the meaſures of the four laſt years of the 


Queen, together with the peace at Utrecht, which have 


been uſually attributed to the E — of O0——, D. of 
O——, Lords H——- and B „and other great 
men, do here moſt plainly appear to have been wholly 
owing to Robert Fenkins, Amos Turner, George Pil- 
cocks, Thomas White, but above all to P. P. 

The reader may be ſure I was very inquiſitive after 
this extraordinary writer, whoſe work I have here ab- 
Hracted. I took a journey into the country on purpoſe, 
but could not find the leaft trace of him ; till by acci- 
dent I met an old clergyman, who ſaid he could not be 


 prſitive, but thought it might be one Paul Philips, whs 


bad been dead about twelve years. And, upon inquiry, 
all he could learn of that perſon from the neighbourhood 
was, that he had been taken notice of for ſwallowing 
loaches, and remembered by ſome people by a black and 
white cur with one ear, that conftantly followed him. 
In the church-yard I read this epitaph, faid to be 
written by himfelf. Ig 


O reader, if that thou canſt read, 
Look down upon this ſtone; 
Do all we can, Death is a man 
That never ſpareth none, 
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POET LAUREATE. 


NovEMBER 19. 1729. 
HE time of the election of a poet laureate be- 
ing now at hand, it may be proper to give 
ſome account of the rites and ceremonies anciently 
uſed at that ſolemnity, and only diſcontinued through 
the neglect and degeneracy of later times, Theſe 
we have extracted from an hiſtorian of undoubted 
credit, a reverend biſhop, the learned Paulus Jovius; 
and are the ſame that were practiſed under the pon- 
tificate of Leo X. the great reſtorer of learning. 

As we now ſee an age and a court that, for the en- 
couragement of poetry, rivals, if not exceeds, that 
of this famous Pope, we cannot but with a reſtoration 
of all its honours to prey; the rather, fince there are 
ſo many parallel circumitances in the perſon who 
was then honoured with the laurel, and in hm who 
(in all probability) is now to wear it. 2 

I ſhall tranſlate my author exactly as I find it in 
the 82d chapter of his Elagia Vir, Dect. He begins 
with the character of the poet himſelf, who was the 
original and father of all laureates, and called Camillo. 
He was a plain country-man of Apulia, (whether a 
ſhepherd or threſher is not material). This man,” 
(ſays Jovius), * excited by the fame of the great en- 
couragement given to poets at court, and the high 
* honour in which they were held, came to the city, 
bringing with him à ſtrange kind of lyre in his 
„ hand, and at leaſt ſome twenty thouſand of verſes. 
All the wits and critics of the court flocked about 
him, delighted to ſee a c/owvn, with a ruddy, hale 
* complexion,” and in his own long hair, fo top-full 
of poetry; and at the firſt ſight of him all agreed 
he was born to be poet /aureate *. He had a moſt 


Go Apn'us præpingui vultu alacer, et prolixe comatus, omnino 
dignus feſta laurea videretur, 


M 2 * hearty 
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« hearty welcome in an i/and of the river Tiber, 
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ce 


(an agreeable place not unlike our Richmond), 

where he was firſt made to eat and drink plentiful- 
ly, and to repeat his verſes to every body. Then 
they adorned him with #newand- elegans garland, 
compoſed of vine- leaves, laurel, and braſjica, (a 
ſort of cabbage), ſo compoſed, fays my author, 
emblematically, Ut tam ſalſe quam lepide efus temu- 
leittia, braſſicæ remedio cobibenda, noturetur. He 
was then ſaluted hy common conſent with the title 
of arehipsetu, or areßpost, in the ſtyle of thoſe 


days, in ours, Poet Laureate. This honour the poor 


man received with the moſt ſenſible demonſtrations 


of joy, his eyes drank with tears and gladneſs*, 


Next, the publie acclamation was expreſſed in a 
canticle, which i is tranſmitted to us as N : 


Salve, braſſicea virens corona, 


Et lauro, archipoeta, en- 1 


Dignus principis auribus Leonis. 
A Bail, archpoet, abb peer. 7 


Pine, bay, or cabbape, "Fr to. weary, 2 = 


And worthy of the Princes ear,” 


From hence he was conducted in pomp to >the Cap 
tal of Rome, mounted on an elephant, through the 
* ſhouts of the populace, where the ceremony ended. 


The hiſtorian tells us further, That, at his intro- 


duction to Leo, he not only poured forth verſes 
* innumerable, like a: torrent, but alſo ſung them 


with open mouth.” - Nor was he only once intro- 


duced, or on ſated days, (like our laureates), but 
made a companion to his mafter, and entertained as 


one of the inſtruments of his zuęſt elegant pleaſures, 
When the prince was at table, the poet had his 
place at the window. When the prince had half 
eaten his meat+, he gave with his own hands the 
reſt to the poet. When the poet drank, it was 
out of the prince's own flaggon, inſomuch” (ſays 


-* Manantibus pre gaudio oculis, + Semeſis opſoniis. þ 


* 


he 
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the hiſtorian) ce that, through fo great good eating 
and drinking, he contracted a molt terrible gout.“ 
Sorry I am to relate what follows, but that I cannot 
kave my reader's curioſity unſatisfied in the cata- 
ſtrophe of this extraordinary man, To uſe my au · 
thor's words, which are remarkable, Mortas Leone, 
profiigatiſque poetis, & e.“ When Leo died, and poets 
« were no more ;” (for I would not underſtand pro- 
fligatis literally, as if poets then were profiigate) ; 


this unhappy laureate was forthwith reduced to return 


to his country, where, oppreſſed with cu age and 
want, he miſerably periſhed in a cammon hoſpital, - 
We ſee from this ſad concluſion, (which, may be of 
example to the poets of our time), that it were hap- 
pier to meet with no encouragement at all, to remain 
at the plough, or other lawtul occupation, than to 
be elevated above their condition, and taken out of 
the common means of life, without a ſurer ſupport 
than the temporary, or, at beſt, mortal favours of the 
great, It was doubtleſs for this conſideration, that 
when the royal bounty was lately extended toa rural 
genius, care was taken to ſeitle it upon him far life, 
And it hath been the prachee of our princes, never to 
remove from the ſtation of poet laureate any man who 
hath once been choſen, though never ſo much greater 
geniuſes might ariſe in his time. A noble inſtance 
how much the charity of our monarchs hath exceed 
ed their laue of fame. D $1714 Art "7 
To come now to the intent of this paper: We 
aavebere the whole ancient ceremonial of the laureate. 
In the firſt place, the crown is to be mixed with vie- 
leaves, as the vine is the plant of Bacchus, and full 
— to the honour,. as the att of /ack to the 
Secondly, The brafica' muſt be made uſe of as a 
qualifier of the former, It ſeems the cabbage was 
anciently accounted a remedy for drunkenneſs ; a 
power the French now aſcribe to the onion, and ſtyle 
a ſoup made of it Soupe d'Yvrogne, I would recom- 
mend a large mixture of * braſica, if Mr. — 
; * | © : 
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be choſen ; but if Mr. Tibbald, it is not ſo neceſſury, 
unleſs the cabbage be ſuppoſed to ſignify the ſane 
thing with reſpect to poets as to tailors, viz. Healing, 
I ſhould judge it not amils to add another plant of 
this garland, to wit, ivy; not only as it anciently be- 
longed to poets in general, but as it is emblematical 
of the three virtues of a court- poet in particular; it 
is creeping, dirty, and dangling. 
In the next place, a canticle muſt be compoſed and 
ſung in laud and praiſe of the new poet, If Mr, Cis- 
sex be laureated, it is my opinion no man can write 
this but himſelf; and no man, I am ſure, can ng it 
fo affectingly. But what this canticle ſhould be, ei- 
ther in this or the other candidate's caſe, I ſhall not 
etend to determine. F N ae, 
Thirdly, There ought to be a public ſhow, or entry 
of the poet: to ſettle the order or proceſſion of which 
Mr. Anſtis and Mr. Dex »18 ought to have a confe- 
rence; -I apprehend here two difficulties; one, of 
procuring an elephant; the other, of teaching the 
poet to ride him. Therefore I thould imagine the 
next animal in ſize or dignity would do beſt; either 
a. mule or a large aſs ; particularly ii that noble one 
could be had, whoſe portraiture makes ſo great an 
ornament of the Dunciad, and which (unleſs. I am 
miſinformed) is yet in the park of a nobieman near 
tliis city: — Unleſs Mr. CIE R be the man, who 
may, with great propriety and beauty, ride on a 
dragon, if he goes by land; or, if he chuſe the wa- 
ter, upon one of his own fwans from Cæſar in 
Egypt. +3437 23 | 


We have ſpoken ſuſiciently.of the ceremony; let us. 


now ſpeak of the gualifications and - privileges of the 
— Firſt, we ſee he muſt be able to make verſes 
extempore, and to pour forth innumerable, if requi- 
red, In this I doubt Mr. TiszAL D. Secondly, be 
ought to „ing, and intrepidly, patulo ore: Here I con- 
ſels the excelleney of Mr. CIRBER. Thirdly, he 
onght to carry a hre about with him: If a large one 
be. thought too cumberſome, a. ſmall one may tz 

4 E contrived 
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:ontrived to hang about the neck, like an order, and 
be very much a grace to-the perſon, Fourthly, he 
ought to have a good ffomach, to eat and drink what- 
ever his betters think fit; and therefore it is in this 
high office, as in many others, no puny conſtitution 
ean diſcharge it, I do not think CIBIER or TIB 
zal p here 10 happy; but rather a ſtanch, vigorous, 
ſeaſon'd, _ dry'd eld gentleman, whom I have in my 
TE 


I could alſo wiſh at this juncture, ſuch a perſon as 
is truly jealous of the honour and dignity of poetry ; 
no joker, no trifler , but a bard in goad earneſt ; 
nay, not amiſs if a critic, and the better if a little 
ob/ſtinate, For when we conſider what great privi- 
leges have been loſt from this office, (as we ſee from 
the forecited authentic record of Jovius), namely, 
thoſe of feeding from the prince's table, drinking out 
of his own flaggon, becoming even his domeſtic and 
companion, it requires a man warm and reſolute, to be 
able to claim and obtain the reſtoring of theſe high 
honours. I have cauſe to fear, moſt of the candidates 
would be liable, either through the influence of mini- 
ſters, or for rewards or favours, to give up the glo- 
rious rights of the laureate : Yet I am not without 
hopes, there is one, from whom a ſerious and fleady 
aſſertion of theſe privileges may be expected ; and if 
there be ſuch a one, I mult do hun the juſtice to ſay, 
it is Mr, Dexx1s the worthy prefident of our fo- 
ciety, 


UR. 
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Hovcn moſt things which are wrong in their 
own nature are at once confeſſed and abſolved 
in that ſingle word, the Cuſtom; yet there are ſome; 
which, as they have a dangerous tendency, a think - 
ing man will the leſs excuſe on that very account. 
Among theſe I cannot but reckon the common prac- 
tice of Dedications, which is of ſo much the worſe 
conſequence as it is generally uſed by people of po- 
liteneſs, and whom a learned education for the moſt 
part ought te have inſpired with nobler and juſter 
ſentiments, This proſtitution of praiſe is not only a 
deceit upon the groſs of mankind, who take their 
notion of characters from the learned; but alſo the 
better ſort muſt by this means loſe ſome part at leaſt 
of that deſire of fame, which is the incentive to gene- 
rous actions, when they find it promiſcuouſly beltow- 
ed on the meritorious and undeferving. Nay, the au- 
thor himſelf, let him be ſuppoſed to have ever ſo 
true a value for the patron, can find no terms to ex- 
preſs it, but what have been already uſed, and. ren» 
dered ſuſpected by flatterers. Even truth itſelf in a 
dedication, is like an honeſt man in a diſguiſe or vi- 
zor-maſk, and will appear a cheat by being dreſſed 
ſo like one, Though the merit of the perſon is be- 
yond diſpute, I ſee no reaſon, that, becauſe one man 
is eminent, therefore another has a right to be im- 
pertinent, and throw praiſes in his face. It is juſt 
the reverſe of the practice of the ancient Romans, 
when a perſon was advanced to triumph for his ſer- 
vices, They hired people to rail at him in that cir- 
cumſtance,. to make him as humble as they could; 
we have fellows to flatter him, and make him as 
proud as they can. Suppoſing the writer not to be 
mercenary, yet the great man is no more in reaſon 
obliged. 
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obliged to thank him for his picture in a dedication, 
than to thank a painter for that on a ſign- poſt; 
except it be a leſs injury to touch the molt ſacred 
part of him, his character, than to make free with 
his countenance only. I ſhould think nothing juſ- 
tiſied me in this point, but the patron's permiſſion be. 
forehand, that I ſhould draw him as like as I could; 
whereas molt authors proceed in this affair juſt as a 
dawber I have heard of, who, not being able to 
draw portraits after the hfe, was uſed to paint faces 
at random, and look out afterwards for people whom 
he might perſuade to be like them, Jo expreſs my 
notion of the thing in a word: To ſay more to a man 
than one thinks, with a proſpect of intereſt, is diſ- 
honeſt ; and without it, foolith., And whoever has 
had ſucceſs in ſuch an undertaking, muſt of neceſ- 
fity at once think himſelf in his heart a knave for 
having done it, his patron a fool for having be- 
lieved ilt ran” mils 1 0 
I have ſometimes been entertained with conſider- 
ing dedications in no very common light. By ob- 
ſerving what qualities our writers think it will be 
moſt pleaſing to others to compliment them with, 
one may form ſome judgment which are moſt ſo to 
themſelves; and, in conſequence, what ſort of peo- 
ple they are. Without this view ane can read very 
few dedications, but will give us cauſe to wonder, 
either how ſuch things came to be ſaid at all, or 
how they were ſaid to ſuch perſons. I have known 
an hero complimented upon the decent majeſty and 
Rate he aſſumed after a victory; and a nobleman of 
a different character applauded for his condeſcenſion 
to inferiours, This would have ſeemed very ſtrange 
to me, but that I happened to know the authors: He 
who made the firſt compliment was a lofty gentle- 
man, whoſe air and gait diſcovered when he had pub- 
liſhed a new book; and the other tippled every 
night with the fellows who laboured at the preis 
while his own writings were working off, It is ob- 
ſervable of the female pcets and ladies — 
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that here (as elſewhere) they far exceed us in any ſtrain 
or rant. As beauty is the thing that ſex are piqued 
upon, they ſpeak of it generally in a more elevated 
ſtyle than is uſed by the men. They adore in the 
ſame manner as they would be adored, So when the 
authoreſs of a famous modern romance begs a young 
nobleman's permiſſion to pay him her &nee/ing adora- 
tions, I am far from cenſuring the expreſſion, as ſome 
critics would: do, as deficient in grammar or ſenſe; 
but I reflect, that adorations paid in that poſture are 
what a lady might expect herſelf, and my wonder 
immediately ceaſes. Theſe, when they flatter moſt, 
do but as they would be done unto ; for as none are 
ſo much concerned at being injured by calumnies, 
as they who are readieſt to caſt them upon their 
neighbours ; fo it is certain none are ſo guilty. of 
fattery to others, as thoſe who moſt ardently deſire 
it themſelves. Us ON | > 

What led me into theſe thoughts, was a dedica- 
tion I happened upon this morning. The reader 
muſt underſtand that I treat the leaſt inſtances or re- 
mains of ingenuity with reſpe&, in what places ſoe- 
ver found, or under whatever circumſtances of diſad- 
rantage. From this love to letters I have been ſo 
happy in my ſearches after knowledge, that I have 
found unvalued repoſitories of learning in the lining 
of bandboxes. I look upon theſe paſteboard edifices, 
adorned with the fragments of the ingenious, with 
the ſame veneration as antiquaries upon ruined build- 
ings, whoſe walls preſerve divers inſcriptions and 
names, which are no where elſe to be found in the 
world, This morning, when one of Lady Lizard's 
daughters was looking over ſome hoods and ribands, 
brought by her tirewoman, with great care and dili- 
gence, I was employed no leſs in examining the box 
which contained them; it was lined with certain 
ſcenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared by a part of 
the title there extant) by one of the fair ſex. What 
was moſt legible was the dedication ; which, by rea · 
fon of the largeneſs of the characters, was leaſt _ 

ce 
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ted by thoſe Gothic ornaments of flouriſhes and fol. 
age, wherewith the compilers of theſe ſort of ſtruc- 
tures do often induſtriouſſy obſcure the works of the 
learned. As much of it as I could read with any 
_ eaſe, I ſhall communicate to the reader, as follows: 
** „ Though it is a kind of profanation to ap. 
* proach your Grace with ſo poor an offering, yet 
«when I reflect how acceptable a ſacrifice of firſt- 
« fruits was to heaven, in' the earlieſt and pureſt a- 
ges of religion, that they were honoured with ſo- 
+ lemn feaſts, and conſecrated to altars by a divine 
* command; * * upon that conſideration, as an 
argument of particular zeal, I dedicate * * * It is 
' + impoſſible to behold: you without adoring ; yet 
dazled and awed by the glory that furronnds you, 
* men feel a facred power, that refines their flames, 
and renders them pure as thoſe we ought to offer 
„to the Deity, ® * * The ſhrine is worthy the di- 
t *yinity that inhabits it. In your Grace we ſee what 
woman was before ſhe fell, how nearly allied to 
the purity and perfection of angels. And we adore 
„and bleſs the glorious worx! ?: 
VUndoubtedly theſe, and other periods of this moſt 
pious dedication, could not but con vince the Ducheſs 
of what the eloquent authoreſs aſſures her at the end, 
that ſhe was her ſervant with moſt ardent devotion, 
I think this a pattern of a new fort of ſtyle, not yet 
taken notice of by the critics, which is above the 
ſublime, and may be called the celeſtial; that is, 
when the moſt ſacred praiſes appropriated to the ho- 
nour of the Deity, are applied to a mortal of good 
quality, As I am naturally emulous, I cannot but 
endeavour, in imitation of this lady, to be the inven- 
tor, or, at leaſt, the firſt producer of a new kind of 
dedication, very different fram hers and molt others, 
ſince it has not a word but what the author religiouſly 
thinks in it. It may ſerve for almoſt any book 
either proſe or verſe, that has, is, or ſhall be publiſh- 
ed; and might run in this manner. wha 
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The AUTHOR” to himſelf. 
Moſt Honoured Sir, | 

Hs E labours, upon many conſiderations, ſo 
properly belong to none as to you: firſt, as 

it was your moſt earneſt defire alone that could pre- 
yail upon me to make them public; then, as I am 
ſecure (from that conſtant indulgence you have ever 
ſhown to all which is mine) that no man will fo rea- 
dily take them into protection, or ſo zealonfly de- - 
fend them. Moreover, chere is none can ſo ſoon 
diſeover the beauties; and there are ſome parts, 
which it ĩs poſfible few beſides yourſelf are capabl 
of under ſtanding. Sir, the honour, affection, and 
value J have for you are beyond expreſſion; as great, 
Jam ſure, or greater, than any man elſe can bear 
you. As for any defects which others may pretend 
to diſcover in you, I do faithfully declare J was ne- 


ver able to perceive them; and doubt not but thoſe 


perſons are actuated purely by a ſpirit of malice or 
envy, the infeparable attendants on ſhining merit 
and parts, ſuch as I have always eſteemed yours to 


be. It may perhaps be looked upon as a kind of vio- 
lence to modeſty, to ſay this to you in public ; but 


you may believe me, it is no more than I have a 
thouſand times thought of you in private, Might 1 
follow the impulſe of my foul, there is no fubject I 
could launch into with more pleaſure than your pa- 
negyrio: But ſince ſomething is due to deſty, let 
me conclnde by telling you, that there is nothing I 
ſo much deſire as to know you more thoroughly than 
J have yet the happineſs of dein. I may then hope 
to be capable to do you ſome real ſervice ; but, till 
then, can only aſſure you that I ſhall continue to 
be, as I am more than any man alive, 
r 3 
| Your affectionate friend, and 
The greateſt of your admirers, 


Vor. IV. > Tur: DAY, 
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. To the Gua'rDian | 1 

: 1 Sin, feng 7? 4 80 12 
As you profeſs: to encourage all thoſe who any 

4 way contribute to the public good, I flatter 


« myſelf 1 may claim your countenance; and protec- 
tion. ;I-am by proſeſſion a mad doctor, but of a 
% peculiar kind; not of thoſe whoſe aim it is to re- 
move frenzies, but one who makes it my buſineſs 
** to confer an agreeable madneſs on my fellow- crea- 
e tures, for their mutual delight and benefit. Since 
< it is agreed by the, philoſophers, that . happineſs 
and miſery conſiſt chiefly in the imagination, no- 
<< thing is more neceſſary to mankind in general than 
« this pleaſant delirium, which; renders every one ſa- 


8 N with hiqſelf, and perſuades him that all o- 
x hag 


„% e FEY 
.. ** T-have for ſeveral years, both at home and a- 
broad, made this ſcience. my particular ſtudy, 
% which, I may venture to ſay, I have improved in 
% almoſt all the courts of Europe; and have redu- 
*© .ced-it into ſo ſafe and eaſy a method, as to practiſe 
„it on both ſexes; of what diſpoſition, age, or qua- 
lity ſdever, with ſucceſs. What enables me to 
perform this great work, is the uſe of my obſegui- 
um catholicen, or the grand elixir, to ſupport the 
e ſpirits of human nature. This remedy is of the 
e moſt grateful flavour in the world, and agrecs with 
all taſtes whatever. It is delicate to the ſenſes, 
- « delightful in the operation, may be taken at all 
% hours without-confinement, and is as properly gi- 
ven at a ball or a playhouſe as in a private cham- 
ber. It reſtores and vivifies the moſt dejected 


ec 
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minds, corrects and extracts all that is painful in 
the knowledge of a man's ſelf. One doſe of it will 
« inſtantly diſperſe itſelf through che whole animal 
« ſyſtem, diſſipate the firſt motions of diſtruſt fo as 
« never to return, and ſo exhilarate the brain and 
« rarify the gloom of, reflection, as. to give the pa- 
« tients a new flow of ſpirits, a. vivacity of behaviour, 
and a pleaſing dependence upon their own capa- 
« C1tICS, * ie 

Let a perſon be never ſo far gone, I adviſe him 
not to diſpair; even thongh he has been troubled 
« many years with reſtleſs reflections, which by 
long neglet have hardened into ſettled conſidera» 
« tion, Thoſe that have been ſtung with ſatire may 
% here find a certain antidote, which infallibly dil- 
« perſes all the remains of poiſon that has been left 


1 in the underſtanding by bad cures, It fortifies the 


heart againſt the rancour of. pampklets; the inve- 
«. teracy of epigrams, and the mortification of lam- 


% poons; as has been often experienced” by ſeveral 


« perſons of both ſexes, during the ſeaſons of Tu- 
« bridge, and the Bf. 


I could, as further inſtanees of my ſueceſs; pr6- 


* duce certificates and teſtimonials from the favours 
„ ites and ghoſtly fathers of the. moſt» eminent 
* princes of Europe; but ſhall content myſelf with 
« the mention of a few cures, which I have per- 


« formed by=this' my grand univerſal reſtorative, 
* during the pradtice- of one month only finge I 


came to this city, 
Cures in the month if F, ebruary,. 171 3. 


„George Spondee, Eſq; poet, and inmate of tlił 
pariſh of St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, fell into yio- 


* lent fits of the ſpleen upon a thin third night, He 


had been frighted into a vertigo by the ſound of 
* catcalls on the firit day; and the frequent hiſſings 
% on the ſecond made him unable to endure the bare 
« pronunciation of the letter 8. I ſearched into 
the cauſes of his diſtemper; and by the preſcrip- 

N 2 „tion 
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tion of a doſe of my obſeguium prepared ſecundum 
« artem, recovered him to his natural fate. of mad- 

„ neſs. 1 caſt in at proper intervals the words, ;// 
% taffe of the town, envy of critics, bad ferſermance 
* of the actots, and the like. He is ſo perfectly 
cured, that he has promiſed to bring another whey 
„ upon the ſtage next winter, 

A lady of proſeſſed virtue, of the pariſh of St. 
James's, Weſtminſter, who hath deſired her name 
may be concealed, having taken offence at a 
phraſe of double meaning in converſation, undif: 
covered by an other in the company, fuddenly 
fell into a cold fit. of modeſty. Upon a right ap- 
| plication of praiſe of her virtue, I threw the lady 

into an agreeable waking. dream, ſettled the fer- 
mentation of her blood into a warm charity, ſo as 

„ to make her look with Patience on the —— gentle- 
«© man that offended. 

. *£ Hilaria, of the pariſh of St. Giles s in che Fields, 

a coquette of long practice, was by the reprimand 
of an old maiden reduced to look grave in compa- 
«« ny, and deny herſelf the play of the fan, In 
" , thort, the was brought to ſuch melancholy circum- 

* ſtances, that ſhe would ſometimes unawares fall 
_ 1 devotion at church. I adviſed her to take a 
ſew innocent freedams auith occaſional kiſſes, preſeri- 
bed her the exerciſe of the eyes, and immediately 
10 raiſed her to her former ſtate of life. She on a 
10 ſudden recovered her dimples, furled her fan, 
« threw round her glances, and for theſe two Sun- 
days laſt paſt has not ance been ſeen in an attentive 
© poiture, "This N churchwardens are ready to 
* atteſt upon oath, 

Andrew — of the Middle Temple, Mo- 
„ hock, was almoſt induced by an aged bencher of 
the ſame houſe, to leave off bright converſation, and 
pore over Coke upon Littleton, He was ſo ill, that 
his hat began to flap, and he was ſeen one day 
in the laſt term at Weſtminſter- hall. This patient 
_ had quite loſt his ſpirit of contradiction ; I, by the 

60 ' diſtillation 
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« diſtillation of a few of my vivifying drops in his 
« ear; drew him from his lethargy, and' reſtored 


« him to his uſual vivacious miſunderſtanding. 


« He is at preſent very eaſy in his condition. 
„ will not dwell upon the recital of the innume- 
« rable cures I have performed within twenty days 
e laſt paſt; but rather proceed to exhort all perſons 
29 whatever age, complexion, or quality, to take 
as ſoon as poſſible of this my intellectual oil; 
* which applied at the ear ſeizes all the ſenſes with 
© amoſt agreeable tranſport, and diſcovers its effects, 
% not only to the ſatisfaction of the patient, but all 
% who converſe with, attend upon, or any way re- 
late to him or her that receives the kindly infec- 
tion. It is often adminiſtered by chambermaids, 
valets, or any the molt ignorant domeſtie; it be- 
ing one peculiar excellence of this my oll, "that it 
«© is molt prevalent, the more unſkilful rhe” perſon i is, 
« or appears, who applies it. It is abſolutely necet- 
« ſary for ladies to take a doſe of it juſt before they 
« take coach to go a - viſiting. 
* BOST offend the public, as Horace ſaid, when 
I treſpaſs on any of your time. Give me leave 
then, Mr, Ironfide, to make you a preſent of a 
* drachm or two of my oil; though I have cauſe to 
fear my preſcriptions will not have the effect upon 
* you I could with : Therefore I do not endeavour 
* to bribe you in my favour by the preſent of my 
oil, but wholly depend upon your public ſpirit 
and generoſity; which, I hope, will recommend 
* to the world the uſeful endeavours of, 
; « 81 R, 
_« Your moſt obedient; moſt faithful, moſt devoted, 
© molt humble ſervant and atmirer; 
| „Grand, 


7 


or Beware of counterſeis, for fuch a are abroad. 


+06 V B. I n the arcana of my art at We 
90 * rates to gentlemen of the univerſities, who 
N 3 % deſire 
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*+ defire to be qualified for writing dedications ; 
« and to young lovers and fortune-hunters to be 
1 paid at the day of marriage. I inſtruct perſons of 
1 bright: capacities to flatter others, and thoſe of 
„ the meaneſt to flatter themſelves, 0 
46 1 Was the firſt inventor of pocket looking - 
ob „ 144 5 
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Being a continuation of ſome former Papers on the 


Subject of Pas ToĩATLs. 

Compuleranigue greges Corydon ei Thyr ſis in unum : 
Ex ilo.Corydon, Gorydon eft tempore nobis. Vie, 
1. I Des1cxED to have troubled the reader with no 

4 further diſcourſes of paſtoral; but being in- 
formed that I am taxed of partiality in not mention- 
ing an author whoſe :eclogues are publiſhed in the 
fame volume with Mr. Philips's, I thalt employ this 
paper in obſervations upon him, written in the free 
ſpirit of criticiſm, and without apprehenſion of 
offending that gentleman, whoſe character it is, that 
he takes the greateſt care of his works before they 
are publiſhed, and has the leaſt concern for them 
afterwards. en S r eee 
2. I have laid it down as the firſt rule of paſtoral, 
that its idea ſhonld be taken from the manners of the 
| ny age, and the moral formed upon the repre» 
entation of innocence 3 it is therefore plain, that a- 
ny deviations from that deſign degrade a poem from 
being truly paſtoral, In this view it will appear, 
that Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allowed 
to be ſuch : his firſt and ninth mutt be rejected, be- 


cauſe they deſcribe the ravages of armies, and 


oppreſſions of the innocent: Corydon's criminal 
paſſion for Alexis throws out the ſecond ; rhe 


calumny and 1 ailing in the third are not W 
«7 1 ; N 0 t 
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that ſtate: of concord; the eighth repreſents unlaw- 
ful ways of procuring love by inchantments, and 
introduces a ſhepherd whom an inviting precipice 
tempts to ſelf- murder: As to the fourth, ſixth, and 
tenth, they are given up by 7 Heinſius, Salmaſius, 
Rapin, and the critics in general. They likewiſe 
obſerve that but eleven of all the Idyllia of Theo- 
eritus are to be admitted as paſtorals: and even out 
of chat number the greater part will be excluded for 
one or other of the reaſons above mentioned. 8 


that when I remarked in a former paper, that Vir- 


gil's eclogues, taken all together, are rather ſelect 
poems than paſtorals; I might have ſaid the ſame 
thing with no leſs truth of Iheocritus. The reaſon 
of this I rake to be yet unobſerved by the critics, 
viz, They never meant them all for paſtorals, *' 

Now, it is plain, Philips hath done this, and in 
that particular excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. 

3. As ſimplicity is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie 
of paſtoral, Virgil hath been thought guilty of too 
courtly a ſtyle; his language is perfectly pure, and he 
often forgets he is among peaſants. I have frequently 
wondered, that ſince he was ſo converſant in the wri- 
tings of Ennius, he had not imitated the ruſticity of 
the Doric as well by the help of the old obſolete Ro- 
man language, as Philips hath by the antiquated 
Engliſh : for example, might he not have ſaid guci 
inſtead of cui; quoi am for cujam ; volt for vult, &c, 
as well as our modern hath, welladay for alas, 
awhileome for of old, make mack for deride, and witleſ5 
younglings for ſimple lambs, &c. by which means he 
hath attained as much of the air of Theocritus, as 
Philips hath of Spenſer ? ' 164641641 | 

4. Mr, Pope hath fallen into the ſame errour with 
Virgil, His clowns do not converſe in all the ſim- 
plicity proper to the country: His names are bor- 
rowed from Theocritus and Virgil, which are im- 
proper to the ſcene of his paſtorals, He introduces 


See Rapin de Carm, par, iii, 


Daphnis, 
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Daphnis, Alexis, and Thyrſis on Britiſh” plains, as 
Virgil had done before him on the Mantuan: 
Whereas Philips, who hath the ſtricteſt regard to 
propriety, makes choice of names peculiar to the 
country, and more agreeable to a reader of delica- 
cy; ſuch as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin 
Gl.. e ee ede 

J. So eaſy as paſtoral writing may ſeem (in the 
fimplicity we have deſcribed it), yet it requires great 
reading, both of the ancients and moderns, to be a 


maſter of it, Philips hath given us manifeſt proofs | 


of his knowledge of books, It muſt be eonfeſſed 
his competitor hath imitated /ome ſingle thoughts of 
the ancients well enough, (if we confider he had not 
the happineſs of an univerſity-education), but he 
hath diſperſed them here and there, without that or- 
der and method which Mr, Philips obſerves, whoſe 
avhole third paſtoral is an inſtance how well he hath 
ſtudied the fifth of Virgil, and how judicioufly redu- 
 ced Virgil's thoughts to the ſtandard of paſtoral ; as 
nis contention of Colin Clout and the Nightingale 
ſhows with what exactneſs he hath imitated every line 
in Strada, | 
6. When I remarked it as a principal fault, to in- 
troduce fruits and flowers of a rei gn growth, in de- 
ſcriptions where the ſcene lies in our own country, 
I did not deſign that obſervation ſhould extend allo 
to animals, or the ſenſitive life; for Mr. Philips hath 
with great judgment deſcribed wolves in England in 
his firſt paſtoral, Nor would I have a poet flaviſhly 
confine himſelf (as Mr. Pope bath done) to one parti- 
cular ſeaſon of the year, one certain time of the day, 
and one unbroken ſcene in each eclogue, It is plain 
Spenſer negle&ed this pedantry, who in his paſtoral 
af November mentions the mournful fong of the 
nightingale, BOT 


Sad Philemel her ſong in tears doth Heep. 


And Mr. Philips, by a poetical ereation, hath raiſed 
up finer beds of flowers than the moſt „ gar- 
* | ener; 
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dener; his roſes, endives, lilies, 1 and daf- 
fodils, blow all in the ſame ſeaſon. 

7. But the better to diſcover the merits of our two 
contemporary paſtoral writers, T ſhall endeavour to 
draw a parallel of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their 
particular thoughts in the ſame fight, whereby it 
will be obvious how much Philips hath the advantage. 
With what ee he n two N AY 
ſinging alternately ?... | 


Hobb.. Come; Roſalind; 0 came, * dia thee 
_ What pleaſure can the country. have for me? 
Come, Rojaling, O come; my brinded Kine, 
My ſuowy ſheep, my farm, and all is thine. 


Lanq. Come, Roſalind, O come; here ſhady bowers, 
Here are cool fountains, and ow fringing 
flowers, +: 
Come, Roſalind ; here ever bet Us * x 
And feweetly waſte our live- long time away. 


Our other paſtoral writer, in expreſſing the ſame 
thought, deviates into downright. poetry: | 
Streph. In Spring the fields, in Autumn hills 1 hue, | 

At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 
But Delia always ; ferc'd from Delia's fight, 
Nor plains at marn, nor groves at noon delight. 


Daph, Sylvia's like Autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than nan, yet freſh as early day; 
Ev'n ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here, 
But bleſi'd with her, "tis fpring throughout the 


year, 


In the firſt of theſe authors, two fhepherds thus 
innocently deſcribe the behaviour of their miſtreſſes. 


Hobb. A, Marian bath'd, by chance I paſſed by, 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a fide-long eye: 
T hen ſwift beneath the cryſfta, wave ſhe try'd 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. 


Lanq. A. I to cool me bath one ſaltry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay. 


75 


" 
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Dur wanlon laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fl, 
Yet often flopp'd, and often turn'd her ee. 
* The other modern (who it muſt be confeſſed hath 
a knack of verſifying) hath it as follows:  _ 
Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
| Then, bid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found, 


Daph. T he ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 


Sbe rum, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 
While a kind'glance at her purſuen flies, 
Hou much: at variance are her feet and eyes! 
- 'Fhere is nothing the writers of this kind of poetry 
zre fonder of than deſcriptions of paſtoral preſents, 
Philips ſays thus of a ſheep-hook, TOPS 


Of feaſon'd elm; nwhere ſtuds of braſs pear, 
7. ſpeak the giver's name, the month and year; 

The hook 4 poli/h'd ſteel; the handle turn d, 
And richly by the graver's lil adorn'd, 


The other of a bow! emboſſed with figures: 


-= ußbere wanton ivy twines, 
Aud fwelling cluſters bend the curling vines; 
Four figures riſing from the work appear, 
The variaus ſeaſons of the rolling gear; 

And, what.1s that which binds the radiant ſhy, 
Where twelve bright fans in beauteous order lie? 
The ſimplicity of the ſwain in this place, who for- 
ets. the name of the Zodiac, is no ill imitation of 
irgil: But how much more plainly and unaffected: 
ly would, Philips have dreſſed this thought in his 

Doric? 
And what that hight, which girds the.welkin ſheen, 
Where twelve gay ſigns in meet array are ſeen ? 
If the reader would indulge his curioſity any fur 
ther in the compariſon of particulars, he may _ 
* * 


0 


4 
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the firſt paſtoral of Philips, with the ſecond of hi 
contemporary, and the fourth and ſixth of the former 
with the fourth and firſt of the latter; here ſeveral 
parallel places will occur to every one. 2105 

Having now ſhovn ſome parts, in whieh theſe two 
writers: may be compared, it 7 is a juſtice 1 Owe to 
Mr. Philips to diſcover thoſe in which no man can 
compare with him. Firſt, that beautiful ruſticity, 
of which I-ſhall only produce two inſtances out of a 
hundred not yet quoted: 5 4140 


G woeful day! O day of u quoth be, 

And woful I, who live the day to fee! 
The ſimplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, the ſolemnity of the ſound, and the 
eaſy turn of. the words in this dirge (to-make uſe of 
our author's expreſſion) are extremely elegant. 

In another of his paſtorals, a ſhepherd utters a a 

dirge, not much inferior to the former, in the fol- 
lowing lines: 0 of dial, 

Ah me the while! ah me! the luckleſs day, 

Ah pry 2 lad! the rather might I ſay; 

Ab filly I! more filly than my ſheets  — 

Which on Mie flow'ry plains I once did keep. __ 

How he ill charms the ear with theſe-artful repeti- 
tions of the epithets ; and how ſignificant is the laſt 
verſe ! I defy the molt common reader to repeat them 
without feeling ſome motions of compaſſion. 
In the next place I thall rank his proverbs,” in 
which I formerly obſerved he excels. For example: 

A-rolling ſtone is ever bare of moſs ; „ 

And, to their eaſt, green years old proverbs croſs, 
He that late liet down; as late will riſe, 

And, fluggard-like, till noon-day ſnoring lies. 
+— Againſt ill-Iuck all cunning fore-fight fails ; 

hbether we fleep or wake, it naught avails. 

Nor. fear, from upright ſentence, wrong, _ 
x | Laſtly, 


} 
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Laſtly, his elegant dialect, which alone might 
prove him the elde ſt born of Spenſer, and our only 
true Arcadian. I ſhould think it proper for the fe. 
veral writers of paſtoral, to conſine themſelves to their 
ſeveral counties. Spenſer ſeems to have been of 


Mis opinion; for he hath laid the ſcene of one of his 


paſtorals in Wales; where, with all the ſimplicity na- 
tural to that part of our iſland, one ſhepherd bids 
the other good morrow, in an unuſual and elegant 
manner : W 1570170 35% 2388 5 Yhaud 
Diggon Daty, I bid har Cod dag \ 
Or Diggon bur is, or I mifsſay, + 
Diggon anſwers: ky v1 
Hur was hur while it was day-lipht ; 
But now hur is a moſt wretched wight, &c. 
But the moſt beautiful example of this kind that [ 
ever met with, is in a very valuable piece which ! 
chanced to find among ſome old manuſeripts, enti- 
tled, A paſtoral ballad; which, I think, for its na- 
ture and fimplicity, may (notwithſtanding the mode- 
ſty of the title) be allowed a perfect paſtoral. It is 
compoſed in. the Somerſetſtiire dialect, and the names 
ſuch'as are proper to the country-people. It may be 
obſerved, as a further beauty of this paſtora] ;..thie 
words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Fawn, Cupid; or Sahr, 
are not once mentioned throughout the Whole. 
ſhall make no-apology for inſerting ſome. few lines ot 
this. excellent piece. Cicily breaks thus into the ſub- 
ject, as ſhe is going a- milki ng. 
Cicily. Nager, ga;vetth tha kee *, or elſe tha zun 
Will quite be go, bevore c hate half a don. 
Roger. Thou ſhouldſt not ax ma taueece, but I ve a bet 
To dreve our bull to bull tha parſen's tee. 
It is to be obſerved, that this whole dialogue i 
formed upon the paſſion of jealouſy ; and his men- 


That is, the kine or conn 
. tioning 


ee 
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tioning. the parſon's kine naturally revives the jea- 
louſy of the ſhepherdeſs Cicily, which the expreſſes 
as follows : 1 


Cicily. 4% Rager, Rager, ches was zore avraid, 
When in hon vield you Riſs'd tha parſon's maid : 
Is this the love that once to me you zed, _ 
When vrom the wake thou brought ſt me ginger- 
bread ? 


Roger. Cicily thou charg'ſt me valſe,—T'll zwear to 
| thee, | 


Tha parſen's maid is flill a maid for me. 
In which anſwer of his, are expreſſed at once that ſpi- 
tit of religion, and that innocence of the golden age, 
ſo neceſſary to be obſerved by all writers of Paſtoral. 
At the concluſion of this piece, the author recon- 
ciles the lovers, and ends the eclogue the moſt ſim- 
ply in the world. 

So Rager parted vor to vetch tha lee, 

And vor ber bucket in went Cicily, 


I am loath to ſhow my fondneſs for antiquity ſo far 
as to prefer this ancient Britiſh author to our preſent 
Engliſh writers of paſtoral ; but I cannot avoid ma- 
king this obvious remark, that Philips hath hit into 
the ſame road with this old weſt- country bard of 
ours, 

After all that hath been ſaid, IJ hope none can think 
it any injuſtice to Mr, Pope that I forbore to mention 
him as a paſtoral writer; fince, upon the whole, he 
is of the ſame claſs with Moſchus and Bion, whom 
we have excluded that rank; and of whoſe eclogues, 
as well as ſome of Virgil's, it may be ſaid, that (ac- 
cording to the deſcription we have given of this ſort 
of poetry) they are by no means paſtorals, but fome+ 


thing better, 
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Primogue a cade ferarum, - 
Incaluiſſè putem maculatam ſangquine ferrum, Ov ip. 


JF CanxnorT think it extravagant toimagine, that man- 
—1 kind are no leſs, in proportion, accountable for 
the ill uſe of their dominion over creatures of the 
lower rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of tyran- 
ny over their own ſpecies, The more entirely the 
inferiour creation is ſubmitted to our power, the more 
anſwerable we {hould ſeem for our miſmanagement 
-of it ; and the rather, as the very condition of nature 
-renders theſe creatures incapable of receiving any re- 
-compence in another life for their ill- treatment in 
this. | 
It is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which 
have qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us unleſs 
provoked, or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the 
other hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the molt in- 
offenſive animals, on purpoſe to perſecute and de- 
{ir oy them, | Tas A | 
Montaigne thinks it ſome refleclion upon human 
nature itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing 
beaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every one 
is pleaſed to ſee them lacerate and worry one another. 
I am ſorry this temper is become almoſt a diſtinguith- 
ing character of our own nation, from the obſerva- 
tion which is made by foreigners of our beloved pa- 
ſtimes, bear-baiting, cock- fighting, and the like. 


We ſhould find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying of 


any thing that has life, merely opt of wantonnels ; 
yet in this principle our children are bred up, and 
one of the firſt pleaſures we allow them, is the licence 
of infliting pain upon poor animals: Almolt as ſoon as 
we are ſenſible what life is ourſelves, we make it our 
ſport to take it r 2 creatures, Ijeannot but 


believe a very good uſe might be made of the fancy 
| -which 
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which children have for birds and inſects, Mr. Locke 
takes notice of a mother who permitted them to her 
children, but rewarded or puniſhed them as they 
zated them well or ill. This was no other than. 
entering them betimes into a daily exerciſe of huma- 
nity, and improving their very diverſion to a virtue. 

I fancy too, ſome advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that it is. ominous or . unlucky, to 
deſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, as ſwallows or martins, 
This opinion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence 
theſe birds ſeem to put in us, by building under our 
roofs, ſo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of 
hoſpitality to murder them. As for robin-red-brealts - 
in particular, it is not improbable they owe their ſe- 
curity to the old ballad of The children in the wood, 
However it be, I den't know, I ſay, why this preju- 
dice, well improved and carried as far as it would go, 
might not be made to conduce to the preſervation of 
many innocent creatures, which are now expoſed to 
all the wantonneſs of an ignorant barbarity, 

There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common 
enemies, wherever found; The conceit that a cat 
has nine lives, has colt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them; ſcarce a boy in the ſtreets but 
has in this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was 


famous for killing a monſter that had but three lives, 


Whether the unaccountable animoſity againſt this 


uſeful domeſtic may be any cauſe of the general per- 


ſecution of owls,. (who are a ſort of feathered: cats), 
or whether it be only an unreaſonable pique the mo- 
derns have taken to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall not 
determine. Though I am inclined to believe the 
former, ſince I obſerve the ſole reaſon alleged for 
the deſtruction of frogs is becauie they are like toads, 
Yet, amidit all the misfortunes of theſe unfriended - 
creatures, it is {ome happineſs that we have not yet 
taken a fancy to eat them: For ſhonld our country- 
dien refine upon the French never ſo little, it is not 


to be conceived to what unheard-of torments, owls, 


eats, and frogs may be yet reſerved, 
O 2 When 
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When we grow up to men, we have another ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſanguinary ſports ; in particular hunting, 
I dare not attack a diverſion which has ſuch autho- 
rity ang cuitom to ſupport it; but muſt have leave tg 
be of opinion, that the agitation of that exerciſe, 


with the example and number of the chaſers, not a 


little contribute to reſiſt thoſe checks, which com- 
paſſion would naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the ani. 
mal purſued, Nor ſhall I fay with Monſteur Fleury, 
that this ſport is a remain of the Gothic barbarity; 
but I muſt animadvert upon a certain cuſlom yet in 
uſe with us, and barbarous enough to 'be derived 
from the Goths, or even the Scythians, I mean that 
favage compliment our huntſmen paſs upon ladies of 
quality who are preſent at the death of a ſtag, when 
they put the knife in their hands to cut the throat 
of a helpleſs, trembling, and weeping creature. 


Dueſtugue cruentus, 
Atque imploranti fimilis,— 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is 
more ſo, and in a more mhuman manner, Lobtters 
roaſted alive, pigs whipped to death, fowls ſewed 
up, are teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury, Thoſe 
who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives betwixt 
an anxious conſcience, and a nauſeated ſtomach, have 
a juſt reward of their glutteny in the diſeaſes it bring 
with it : For human ſavages, like other wild beaſts, 


find ſnares and poiſon in the proviſions of life, and 


are allured by their appetite to their deſtruction. I 
know nothing more ſhocking, or horrid, than the 
proſpect of one of their kitchens covered with blood, 
and filled with the cries of creatures expiring in tor- 
tures. It gives one an image of a giant's den 
in a romance, beſtrewed with the ſcattered heads 
and mangled limbs of thoſe who were ſlain by his 


cruelty, 


The excellent Plutarch (who has more ' ſtrokes 
of good-nature in his writings than I remember in 


any author) cites a ſaying of Cato to this effect: 
| | 60 That 
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That it is no eaſy tak to preach to the belly which 
« has no ears, Yet if” (ſays he) © we are aſnamed 
« to be ſo out of faſhion as not to offend, let us at 
« leaſt offend with ſome diſcretion and meaſure, If 
« we kill an animal for our proviſion, let us do it 
« with the meltings of compaſſion, and without tor- 
« menting it. Let us conſider, that it is in its own 
«© nature cruelty to put a living creature to death; 
« we at leaſt deſtroy a ſoul that has ſenſe and per- 
« ception.” In the life of Cato the Cenſor, he takes 
occaſion, from the ſevere diſpoſition of that man, to 
diſcourſe in this manner. * It ought to be eſteemed 
« a happineſs to mankind, that our humanity has a 
«© wider ſphere to exert itſelf in than bare juſtice, It 
« 1s no more than the obligation of our very birth to 
« practiſe equity to our .own kind; but humanity 
«© may be extended through the whole order of erea- 
« tures, even to the meaneſt: ſich actioas of charity 
« are the overflowings of a miid good-nature on all 
« below us. It is certainly the part of a well-natur- - 
«ed man to take care of his horſes and dogs, not 
e only in expectation of their labour while they are 
* foals and whelps, but even when their old age has 
«© made them incapable of ſervice,” 

Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite nation; that: 
rejected a perſon of the firſt quality, who Rood for a 
judiciary office, only becauſe he had been obſerved - 
in his youth to take pleaſure in tearing and murder- 
ing of birds. And of another, that expelled a man 
out of the ſenate for daſhing a bird againſt the ground 
which had taken ſhelter in his boſom, Every one 
knows how remarkable the Turks are for their hu- 
manity in this kind. I remember an Arabian author, 
who has written a treatiſe to ſhow, how far a man, 
ſuppoſed to have fubliſted in a deſert ifland, without 
any inſtruction, or ſo much as the ſight of any other 
man, may, by the pure light of nature, attain the 
knowledge of philoſophy and virtue. One of the 
firſt things he makes him obſerve, is that univerſal 
benevolence of nature in the protectien and preſerva- 
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tiow of its creatures. In imitation of which, the firſt 
act of virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught philoſopher 
would of courſe fall into, is, to relieve and aſſiſt all 
the animals about him in their wants and diſtreſſes. 

Ovid has ſome very tender and pathetic lines ap- 
plicable to chis occaſion. 


Quid meruiſtis, over, placidum pecus, inque legende 


Natum homines, plens que fertis in ubere nectar? 

Mollia que nobis veſtras velamina lanas 

Prebetis ; vitaque magis quam morte juvatis, 

Duid meruere boves, animal fine fraude doliſque, 

Innocuum, frmplex, natam tolerare labores ? 

imme mor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 

Qui potuit, curvi dempio modo pondere aratri, 

Ruricolam mactare ſuum 
Qua male conſuevit, quam ſe parat ille cruori 

Impius humano, vituli qui guttura cultro 

Rumpit, et immotas prabet mugitibus aures! 

Aut qui vagitus ſimiles puerilibus hedum 

Edentem jugulare poteſt ! 


Perhaps that voice or cry ſo nearly reſembling the 
human, with which Providence has endowed ſo many 
different animals, might purpoſely be given them to 
move our pity, and prevent thoſe cruelties we are too 
apt to inflict on our fellow- creatures. 

There is a paſſage in the book of Jonas, when God 
declares his unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, where, 
methinks, that compaſſion of the Creator, which ex- 
tends. to the meaneſt rank of his creatures, is ex- 
preſſed with wonderful tenderneſs — Should I net ſpare 
Maeve the great city, wherein are more than fixſcore 
thouſand perſons and alſo much cattle? And we have 
in. Deuteronomy a precept of great good nature of 
this fort, with a bleſſing in form annexed to it, in 
.thoſe words: , thou ſhalt find a bird's neſt in the 
wway, thou Halt not take the dam with the young : Bui 
thou ſhalt in anywiſe let the dam go, that it may be 
auell with thee, and that thou mayſi prolong thy days. 
To conclude, there is certainly a degree of gr 5 

tude 
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tude owing to thoſe animals that ſerve us; as for 
ſuch as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to 
deſtroy them ; and for thoſe that are neither of ad- 
vantage or prejudice to us, the common. enjoyment 
of life is what I cannot think we ought to deprive 
them of. | 

This whole matter, with regard to each of theſe 
conſiderations, 1s ſet in a very agreeable light in one 
of the Perſian fables of Pilpay, with which I ſhall 
end this paper, 

A traveller paſſing through a thicket, and ſeeing a 
few fparks of a fire, which ſome paſſengers had kin- 
dled as they went that way before, made up to it. 
On a ſudden the ſparks caught hold of a bufh, in 
the midſt of which lay an adder, and ſet it in flames, 
The adder entreated the traveller's aſſiſtance, who 
tying a bag to the end of his ſtaff, reached it, and 
drew him out : He then bid him go where he pleaſed, 
but never more be hurtful to men, fince he owed his 
life to a man's compaſſion, The adder, however, 
prepared to ſting him, and when he expoſtulated how 
unjuſt it was to retaliate good with evil, I ſhall do 
no more (ſaid the adder) than what you men practiſe 
every day, whoſe cuſtom it 1s to requite benefits with 
ingratitude. If you can deny this truth, let us refer 
it to the firſt we meet. The man conſented, and 
ſeeing a tree, put the queſtion to it, in waat manner 
a good turn was to be recompenſed ? If you mean 
according to the uſage of men, (replied the tree), by 
its contrary, I have been ſtanding here theſe hun- 
dred years to prote& them from the ſcorching ſun, 
and in requital they have cut down my branches, and 
are going to faw my body into planks, Upon this 
the adder inſulting the man, he appealed to a ſecond 
evidence, which was granted, and immediately they 
met a cow, The ſame demand was made, and much 
the ſame anſwer given, that among men it was cer- 
tainly ſo: I know it (ſaid the = by woful expe- 
rience ; for I have ſerved a man this long time with 
milk, butter, and cheeſe, and brought him beſides a 


_ calf 
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calf every year, but now I am old, he turns me in- 
to this paſture, with defign to ſell me to a butcher, 
who will ſhortly make an end of me. The traveller 
upon this ſtood confounded, but deſired of courteſy 
one trial more, to be finally judged by the next beaſt 
they ſhould meet, This happened to be the fox, 
who, upon hearing the ſtory in all its circumſtances, 
could not be perſuaded it was poſſible for the adder 
to get into ſo narrow a bag, The adder to convince 


him, went in again; the fox told the man he had 


now his enemy in his power; and with that he faſten- 
ed the bag, and cruſhed him to pieces. 
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To NESTOR IRON SIDE, Eſq; 
a., 3 
cc I REMEMBER a ſaying of yours concerning per- 
% 4 ſons in low circumſtances of ſtature, that their 
“ littleneſs would hardly be taken notice of, if they 
did not manifeſt a conſciouſneſs of it themſelves in 
© alt their behaviour. Indeed the obſervation that 
* no man is ridiculous for being what he is, but on- 
ly for the affectation of being ſomething more, is 


% equally true in regard to the mind and the body. 


I queſtion not but it will be pleaſing to you to 
& hear that a ſet of us have formed a ſociety, who 


'* are ſworn to dare to be ſhort, and boldly bear out 


« the dignity of littleneſs under the noſes of thoſe 


* enormous ingroſſers of manhood, thoſe hyperbo- 


„Heal monſters of the ſpecies, the tall fellows that 


% overlook us. 


« The day of our inſtitution was the tenth of De- 
“ cember, being the ſhorteſt of the year, on which 
« we are to hold an annual feaſt over a diſh of 
6 ſhrimps, - | 
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« The place we have choſen for this meeting is 
„ in the Little Piazza, not without an eye to the 
« neighbourhood of Mr, Powel's opera, for the per- 
© formers of which we have, as becomes us, a bro- 
« therly affection. | | 

At our firſt reſort hither, an old woman brought 
her ſon to the club-room, defiring he might be 
* educated in this ſchool, becauſe the ſaw here were 
* finer boys than ordinary, However, this accident 
no way diſcouraged our deſigns, We began with 
* ſending invitations to thoſe of a ſtature not exceed- 
© ing five feet, to repair to our aſſembly ; but the 
greater part returned excuſes, or pretended they 
% were not qualified, | 

« One faid, he was indeed but five feet at preſent, 


but repreſented that he ſhould. ſoon exceed that 


„proportion, his periwigmaker and ſhoemaker ha- 


* ving lately promiſed him three inches more be: 
* twixt them, | | | 

« Another alledged he was ſo unfortunate as to 
% have one leg ſhorter than the other, and whoever 
© had determined his ſtature to five feet, had taken 
him at a diſadvantage ; for when he was mounted 
„on the other leg, he was at leaſt five feet two 
© inches and a half, | 

«© There were ſome who queſtioned the exactneſs 
* of our meaſures, and others, inſtead of complying, 
returned us informations of people yet ſhorter than 
* themſelves, In a word, almoſt every, one recom- 
* mended ſome neighbour or acquaintance, whom 
„he was willing we ſhould look upon to be leſs 
„than he, We were not a little aſhamed that thoſe 
© who are paſt the years of growth, and whoſe beards 
*+ pronounce them men, ſhould be guilty of as many 
unfair tricks, in this point, as the moſt aſpiring. 
children when they are meaſured. 
Me therefore proceeded to fit up the club-room, 
and provide-conveniencies for our accommodation, 
In the firſt place, we cauſed a total removal of all 
* the chairs, ſtools, and tables, which had ſerved the 
**. groſs of mankind for many years, 

cc The 
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« The diſadvantages we had undergone while we 
© made uſe of theſe were unſpeakable, The preſi. 


« dent's whole body was ſunk in the elbow-chair, 


« and when his arms were ſpread over it, he appear. 
« ed (to the great leſſening of his dignity) like a 
«. child in a go-cart: It was alſo ſo wide in the ſeat, 
ti as to give a wag occaſion of ſaying, that, notwith- 
« ſtanding the preſident fat in it, there was a /eq: 
& Vacante. | 

„ The table was ſo high, that one who came by 


* chance to the door, ſeeing our chins juſt above the 


«© pewter diſhes, took us for a circle of men that fat 
* ready to be ſhaved, and ſent in half a dozen bar. 
& bers, 

Another time one of the club ſpoke in a Judi. 
«© crous manner of the preſident, imagining he had 
c been abſent, when he was only eclipſed by a flaſk 
« of Florence, which ſtood on the table in a parallel 
« line before his face. 3 

We therefore new- furniſhed the room in all re- 
ſpects proportionably to us; and. had the door 
„% made lower, ſo as to admit no man of above five 


feet high without bruſhing his foretop, which who - 


" ever does, is utterly unqualified to ſit among us.“ 


Some of the flatutes of the club are as follow, 


J. If it be proved upon any member, though 


© never ſo. duly qualified, that he ſtrives as much as 
«© poſſible tp get above his ſize, by ſtretching, . cock- 
1 ing, or the like; or that he hath Rood on tip toe, 
in a croud, with deſign to be taken for as tall a 
« man as the reſt; or hath privily conveyed any 
« large book, cricket, or other device under him 
« to exalt him on his ſeat: Every ſuch offender [hall 
„be ſentenced to walk in pumps for a whole month. 
II. If any member ſhall take advantage from the 
% fulneſs or length of his wig, or any part of his 
e dreſs, or the immoderate extent of his hat, or o- 
te therwiſe, to ſeem larger or higher than he is, its 
* ordered, he ſhall wear red heels to Bis ſhoes, and 
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« a red feather in his hat; which may apparently 
« mark and ſet bounds to the extremities of his 
« ſmall dimenſion, that all people may readily find 
© him out between his hat and his ſhoes. 

„III. If any member ſhall purchaſe a horſe for 
« his own riding, above fourteen hands and a half 
jn height; that horſe ſhall forthwith be ſold, a 
Scotch galloway bought in its ſtead for him, and 
© the overplus of the money ſhall treat the club. 

« IV. If any member, in direct contradiction to 
« the fundamental Jaws of the ſociety, ſhail wear 
« the heels of his ſhoes exceeding one inch and a 
« half; it ſhall be interpreted as an open renuncia- 
« tion of littleneſs, and the criminal ſhall inſtantly 
« be expelled. Note, The form to be uſed in ex- 
« pelling a member ſhall be in theſe words; Go 
« from among us, and be tall if you can!” 

« Tt is the unanimous opinion of our whole ſocie- 
* ty, that ſince the race of mankind is granted to 
have decreaſed in ſtature, from the beginning to 
this preſent, it is the intent of nature itſelf, that 
* men ſhould be little; and we believe, that all hu- 


man kind ſhall at laſt grow down to perfection, 


that is to ſay, be reduced to our own meaſure,” 
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Homunculi quanti ſunt, cum recogito! Pravr, 


To NesTor Iroxs1DE, Efq; 


* You are now acquainted with the nature and 
10 deſign of our inſtitution; the character of 
« the members, and the topics of our converſation, 
« are what remain for the ſubject of this epiſtle. 
The moſt eminent perſons of our aſſembly are a 
* little poet, a little lover, a little politician, and a 
* little hero. The firſt of theſe, Dick Diſicb by 


name, we have elected preſident : not only as he 
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is the ſhorteſt of us all, but becauſe he has enter. 


tained ſo juſt a ſenſe of his ſtature, as to go gene- 
rally in black, that he may appear yet leſs. Nay, 
to that perfection is he arrived, that he ſtoops ag 
he walks. The figure of the man is odd enough; 
he is a lively little creature, with long arms and 
legs: A ſpider is no ill emblem of him. He has 
been taken at a diſtance for a ſmall windmill, 


But indeed what principally moved us in his fa- 


vour was his talent in poetry, for he hath pro. 
miſed to undertake a long work in ſhort verſe to 
celebrate the heroes of our ſize, He has entertain- 
ed ſo great a reſpe& for Statins, on the ſcore of 


that line, 


Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus, 
that he once deſigned to tranſlate the whole The- 


baid, far the ſake of little Tydeus. 


«© Tom Tiptoe, a dapper black fellow, is the 
moſt gallant lover of the age. He is particularly 
nice in his habiliments; and to the end juſtice 
may be done him that way, conſtantly employs 
the ſame-artiit who makes attire for the neighbour- 
ing princes and ladies of quality at Mr. Powel's 
The vivacity of his temper inclines him ſometimes 


to boaſt of the favours of the fair, He was the 


other night excuſing his abſence from the club, on 
account of an aſſignation with a lady, (and, as he 
had the vanity to tell us, a tall one too), who had 
conſented to the full accompliſhment of his deſires 
that evening: But one of the company, who was 
his confident, aſſured us ſhe was a woman of hu- 
mour, and made the agreement on this condition, 
that his toe ſhould be tied to hers. 

« Qur politician is a perſon of real gravity, and 
profeſſed wiſdom : Gravity in a man of this ſize, 
compared with that of one of ordinary balk, ap- 
pears like the gravity of a cat compared with that 
of a lion. This gentleman is accuſtomed to talk 


to himſelf, and was once overheard to pan 
: . 4 
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« his own perſon to a little cabinet, wherein are lock- 
« ed up all the ſecrets of ſtate, and refined ſchemes 
« of princes, His face is pale and meagre, which 
x proceeds from much watching and ſtudying for the 
« welfare of Europe, which is alſo thought to have 
« ſtinted his growth: For he hath deſtroyed his own 
« conſtitution with taking care of that of the nation. 
« He is what Monſ. Balzac calls, a great diſtiller of 
« the maxims of Tacitus: When he ſpeaks, it is 
« ſlowly, and word by word, as one that is loath to 
« enrich you too faſt with his obſervations ; like a 
« Jimbec that gives you, drop by drop, an extract 
« of the little 4 is in it. . 
The laſt I ſhall mention is Tim. Tuck, the he- 
* ro, He is particularly remarkable for the length 
* of his ſword, which interſects his perſon in a croſs 
* line, and makes him appear not unlike a fly that 
* the boys have run a pin through, and ſet a walk- 
* ing, He once challenged a tall fellow for giving 
* him a blow on the pate with his elbow, as he pa 

* ed along the ſtreet. But what he eſpecially values 
* himſelf upon, is, in all the campaigns he has made, 
© he never once ducked at the whizz of a cannon- 
„ ball, Tim, was full as large at fourteen years 
« old as he is now, This we are tender of mention- 


ing, your little heroes being grogealy choleric. 


« Theſe are the gentlemen that moſt enliven our 
* converſation, The diſcourſe generally turns upon 
* ſuch accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate; 
* as are daily occaſioned by our ſize: Theſe we 
* faithfully communicate, either as matter of mirth, 
or of conſolation to each other, The preſident 
had lately an unlucky fall, being unable to keep 
his legs on a ſtormy day; whereupon he inform- 
ed us it was no new diſaſter, but the ſame a cer- 
* tain ancient poet had been ſubje& to; who is re- 
* corded to have been fo light, that he was obliged 
* to poiſe himſelf againſt the wind, with lead on 
** one ſide, and his own works on the other, The 
* lover confeſſed the other night, that he had been 
* cured of love to a tall woman, by reading over 
„„ a - „ the 
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moirs. We have ſpies appointed in every quarter 
* | | ö « 


1 * 


Noz. 
* the legend of Ragotine in Scarron, with his tea, 


three mornings ſucceſſively. Our hero rarely ac- 


quaints us with any of his unſucceſsful adventures: 


And as for the politician, he declares himſelf an ut- 


ter enemy to all kind of burleſque, ſo will never dif. 
compoſe the auſterity of his aſpect by laughing at 


our adventures, much leſs diſcover any of his own 
in this ludicrous Iight, Whatever he tells of any 
accidents that befal him, is by way of complaint, 
nor is he ever laughed at but in his abſence, 


We are likewiſe particularly careful to commu- | 
nicate in the club all ſuch paſſages of hiſtory, or 


characters of illuſtrious perſonages, as any way 
reflect honour on little men, Tim. Tuck having 
but juſt reading enough for a military man, per- 
petually entertains us with the ſame ſtories, of lit- 
tle David that conquered the mighty Goliath, and 


little Luxembourg that made Lewis XIV. a grand 
Monarque, never forgetting little Alexander the 


Great. Dick Diſtick celebrates the exceeding hu- 
manity of Auguſtus, who called Horace Jep:di/f- 
mum homuncislum ; and is wonderfully pleaſed 
with Voiture and Scarron, for having ſo well de- 
ſcribed their diminutive forms to poſterity, He is 
peremptorily of opinion, againſt a great reader 
and all his adherents, that Æſop was not a jot pro- 
perer or handſomer than he is repreſented by the 
common pictures. But the ſoldier believes with 
the learned perſon above mentioned; for he thinks 
none but an impudent tall author could be guilty 
of ſuch an unmannerly piece of ſatire on little war- 
riors, as his battle of the mouſe and the frog. The 
litician is very proud of a certain king of Egypt 
called Bocchor, who, as Diodorus afſures us, was a 
perſon of a very low ſtature, but far exceeded al 
that went before him in diſcretion and politics. 
« As I ain ſecretary to the club, it is my buſinels, 
whenever we meet, to take minutes of the trant 
actions: This has enabled me to ſend you the fore- 
going particulars, as I may hereafter other me- 
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« of the town, to give us informations of the miſ- 
« behaviour of ſuch refractory perſons as refuſe to 
« be ſubject to our ſtatutes, Whatſoever aſpiring 
« practices any of theſe our people ſhall be guilty of 
in their amours, ſingle combats, or any indirect 
« means to manhood, we ſhall certainly be acquaint- 
« ed with, and publiſh to the world, for their pu- 
« niſhment and reformation, For the preſident has 
granted me the ſole propriety of expoling and 
10 Rewiaz to the town all ſuch intractable dwarfs, 
« whole circumſtances exempt them from being car- 
« ried about in boxes; reſerving only to himſelf, as 
„the right of a poet, thoſe ſmart characters that 
« will ſhine in epigrams. Venerable Neſtor, I ſa- 
« Jute you in the name of the club, 

Bos, SHoRT, Secretary.“ 
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— ec ſera commantem 
Narciſum, aut flexi tacuiſſem vimen Acanthi, 
Pallente/que hederas, et amantes littora myrtot. Vis, 


] LateLy took. a particular friend of mine to my 
houſe in the country, not without ſome appre- 
henſion, that it could afford little entertainment to a 
man of his polite taſte, particularly in architecture 
and gardening, who had ſo long been converſant 
with all that is beautiful and great in either. But 
it was a pleaſant ſurpriſe to me, to hear him often 
declare he: had found in my little retirement that 
beauty which he always thought wanting in the moſt 
celebrated ſeats (or, if you will, villas) of the na- 
tion, This he deſcribed to me in thoſe verſes with 
which Martial begins one of his epigrams : 

Baiana naſtri villa, Baſſè, Fauſtiui, 

Non otiofis ordinata nyrtetis, 

Viduaque platano, tanſiligue bu xeto, 

Ingrata lati ſpatia detinet campt ; 

Sed rure vero, barvaroque Iztatur, 
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There is certainly ſomething in the amiable fim. 
plicity of unadorned nature, that ſpreads. over the 
mind a more noble ſort of tranquillity, and a loſtier 
ſenſation of pleaſure; than can be raiſed from the 
nicer ſcenes of art, meh 

This was the taſte of the ancients in their, gardens, 
as we may diſcover from the deſcriptions extant of 
them. The two moſt celebrated wits of the world have 
each of them left us a particular picture of a garden; 
wherein thoſe great maſters being wholly unconfined, 
and painting at pleaſure, may be thought to have gi- 
ven a full idea of what they eſteemed moſt excellent 
in this way, Theſe Tone may obſerve) conſiſt en- 
tirely of the uſeful part of horticulture, fruit trees, 
herbs, water, Cc. The pieces I am ſpeaking of are 
Virgil's account of the garden of the old Corycian, 

and Homer's of that of Aleinous in the ſeventh Odyſ- 

ſey, to which I refer the reader. 

Sir William Temple has remarked, that this garden 
of Homer contains all the juſteſt rules and proviſions 
which can go toward cempoſing the beſt gardens, Its 
extent was four acres, which, in thoſe times of ſim- 
plicity,” was looked upon as a large dne, even for a 
prince. It was inclofed all round for defence; and 
for conveniency joined eloſe to the gates of the pa- 
F on 1k935 743 41s 1 E. gt en 
He mentions next the trees, which were ſtandards, 
and ſuffered to grow to their full height. The fine 
deſcription of the fruits that never failed, and the 
eternal zephyrs, is only a more noble and poetical 
way of expreſſing the continual ſuceeffion of one fruit 
after another throughout the year. 
The vineyard ſeems to have been x plantation diſ- 
4in& from the garden; as alſo the beds of greens 
mentioned afterwards at the extremity of the inclo- 
ſure, in the uſual place of our kitchen-gardens. 

, * The two fountains are diſpoſed very remarkably. 
They roſe within the incloſure, and were brought in 
by conduits or ducts; one of them to water all parts 
of the gardens, and the other underneath the palace 
into the town, for the ſervice of the public, by 
—_y | Y * 
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How contrary to this ſimplicity is the modern 
practice of gardening ? We ſeem to make it our ſtudy 
to recede from nature, not only in the various ton- | 
ſure of greens into the moſt regular and formal 
ſhapes, but even in monſtrous attempts beyond the 
reach of the art itſelf: We run into ſculpture, and 
are yet better pleaſed to have our trees in the moſt 
aukward figures of men and animals, than in the moſt 
regular of their own, 15 f | : 


Hinc et nexilibus videas e frondibus hortos, 

Implexos late muros, et menia circum 

Portigere, et latas e ramis ſurgere 1urres ; 
Deflexam et myrtum in puppes, atque area rojira : 
In buxiſque undare fretum, atque e rore rudentes. 
Parte alia frondere ſuis tentoria oaftris ; 
Scutaque, ſpiculaque, et jaculaniia citria vallos. 


I believe it is no wrong obſervation, that perſons 
of genius, and thoſe who are moſt capable of art, 
are always moſt fond of nature; as ſuch are chiefly 
ſenſible, that all art conſiſts in the imitation and ſtu- 
dy of nature: On the contrary, people of the com- 
mon level of underſtanding are principally delighted 
with the little niceties — fantaſtical operations of 
art, and conſtantly think that fineſt which is leaſt 
natural. A citizen is no ſooner proprietor of a cou- 
ple of yews, but he entertains thoughts of erecting 
them into giants, like thoſe of Guildhall, I know 
an eminent cook, who beautified his country-ſeat 
with a coronation-dinner' in greens, where you ſee 
the Champion flouriſhing on horſeback at one end of 
| — table, and che Queen in perpetual youth at the 
iſ- other. | | | ; Is 
ns For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of 
o- this curious taſte, I ſhall here publiſh a catalogue of 
greens to be diſpoſed of by an eminent town-garden- * 


y. er, who has lately applied to me upon this head. He 
in repreſents, that for the advancement of a politer ſort 
ts of ornament in the villas and gardens adjacent to 
ce this great city, and in order to diſtinguiſn thoſe places 
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from the mere- barbarous countries of groſs nature, 
the world ſtands much in need of a virtuoſo garden- 
er, who has a turn to ſculpture, and is thereby ca- 
pable of improving upon the ancients, in the image 
ry of evergreens. I proceed to his catalogue. 


Adam and Eve in yew; Adam, a little ſhattered by 


the fall of the tree of knowledge in the great 
ſtorm ; Eve and the ſerpent very flouriſhing. 

Noah's ark in holly, the ribs a little _—_ for 
want of water. 

The tower of Babel, not yet finiſhed. + 

St. George in box; his arm ſcarce long ä but 
will be in a condition to ſtick the dragen by next 
April. 

A green dragon of che ſame, with a tail of ground- 
ivy for the preſent, 

N. B. Thoſe two not to be ſold ſeparately, 

Edward the Black Prince in cypreſs. 

A Lauruſtine Bear in bloſſom, with. a j juniper hunter 
in berries. 

A pair of giants, ſtunted, to be ſold cheap. 

A Queen Elizabeth in Phyllirea, a little inclining to 
the green · ſickneſs, but of full growth. 

Another Queen Elizabeth in 8 which was very 
for ward, but miſcarried by being too near a ſavine. 

An old maid of honour, in wormwood. 

A topping Ben Johnſon in laurel, 

Divers eminent modern poets .in bays, "ORCS. 
N to be diſpoſed of of a pennyworth, 


115.96 ſer hog ſhot up into a za by being 


got a week in rainy weather 
A 14 pig, with ſage growing in his belly. 
Aa of maidenheads in fir, in great ſorwardneſs. 


He alfo cntteth family-pieces of men, women, and 


| children, ſo that any gentleman may, have his lady's 


effigies in myrtle, or his own in hora- 
Fly wife ſhall be as the fruitful vine, and, thy chile 
dren as ol ge branc hes round thy table, 
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HOMER's ILIAD. 


QMER is univerſally allowed to have had the 
LL greateſt invention of any writer whatever, The 
praiſe of judgment Virgil has juſtly conteſted with- 
him, and others may have their pretenſions as to par- 
ticular excellencies; but Mis invention remains yet 
unrivalled. Nor is it a wonder if he has ever been 
acknowledged the greateſt of poets, who moſt excel- 
led in that which is the very foundation of poetry. 
It is the invention that in different degrees diſtin- 
guiſhes all great geniuſes: The utmoſt ſtreteh of hu- 
man ſtudy, learning, and induſtry, which maſter eve- 


ry thing. beſides, ean never attain to this. It fur- 


niſhes art with all her materials, and without it, judg- 
ment itſelf can at beſt but feal quiſely: For art is on- 
ly like a prudent ſteward that lives on managing the 
riches of nature. Whatever praiſes may be given to 
works of judgment, there is not even a ſingle beauty 
in them, to which the invention muſt not contribute. 
As in the moſt regular gardens, art can only reduce* 


the beauties of nature to more regularity, and ſuch 


a figure, which the common eye may better take in, 
and is therefore more entertained. with, And per- 
haps the reaſon why common critics are inclined to 
prefer a judicious and methodical genius to a great 
and fruitful one, is, becauſe they find it eaſier for 
themſelves to purſue their obſervations through an 


uniform and bounded walk of art, than to compre- 


hend the vaſt and various extent of nature 

Our author's work is a wild paradiſe, where, if we 

cannot. ſee all the beauties fo diſtinctly as in an or- 

dered garden, it is only becauſe the number of them 

is infinitely greater, *Tis like a copiou the 
. _ 
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which contains the ſeeds and firſt productions of eve- 
ry kind, out of which thoſe who followed him have 
but ſelected ſome particular plants, each according 
_ to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify, If ſome 
things are too luxuriant, it is owing to the richneſs 
of the ſoil; and if others are not arrived to perſec- 
tion or maturity, it is only becauſe they are overrun 
and oppreſſed by thoſe of a ſtronger nature, 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing invention we 
are to attribute unequalled fire and rapture, 
which is ſo forcible in Homer, that no man of a true 
poetical ſpirit ' is maſter of himſelf while he reads 
him. What he writesis of the maſt animated nature 
imaginable ; every _ moves, every _ lives, 
and is put in action. If a council be called, or a 
battle fought, you are not coldly informed of what 
was ſaid or done as from a third perſon; the reader 
is hurried out of himſelf by the force of the poet's. 
imagination, and turns in one place to a hearer, in 
another to a ſpectator. The courſe of his verſes re- 
ſembles that ei the army he deſcribes, 
ov of ius ien n mag} ain warn rigs” 

They pour atong-like a fire that ſweeps the whole earth 
before it. It is, however, remarkable, that his fancy, 
which is every where vigorous, is not diſcovered im- 
mediately at the beginning of his poem in its fulleſt 
Þlendour ; it grows in the progreſs both upon himſelf 
and others, and becomes on fire like a chariot-wheel, 
by its own rapidity.. Exact dypolition, juſt thought, 
correct elocution, poliſhed numbers, may have been. 
found in a thouſand; but this poetical fire, this vi- 
uida vis animi, in a very few. Even in works where 


all thoſe are imperfect or neglected, this can over- 


power criticiſm,. and make us admire even while we 
diſapprove. Nay, where this appears, though at- 
tended with abſurdities, it brightens all the rubbiſh 
about it, till we ſee nothing but its own ſplendour. 
This fre is diſcerned in Virgil, but diſcerned as 
through a glaſs, reflected from Homer, more — 
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| than fierce, but every where equal and conſtant : In 


Lucan and Statius it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, and 
interrupted flaſhes: In Milton it glows Iike a furnace 
kept up to an uncommon ardour by the force of art: 
In Shakeſpear it ſtrikes before we are aware, like an 
accidental fire. from heaven: But in Homer, and in 
him only, it burns every where clearly, and every 
where irreſiſtibly. n 
I ſhall here endeavour to ſhow, how this vaſt in- 
vention exerts itſelf in a manner ſuperiour to that of 
auy poet, through all the main conſtituent parts of 
his work, as it is the great and peculiar characteriſtic 
which diſtinguiſhes him from all other authors. 
This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerſul 
far, which, in the violence of its courſe, drew all 
things within its vortex. It ſeemed not enough to 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
compaſs of nature to ſupply his maxims and reflec- 
tions; all the inward paſſions and affections of man- 
kind, to furniſh his characters; and all the outward 
forms and images of things for his deſcriptions; but 
wanting yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundleſs walk for his imagina- 
tion, and created a world for himſelf in the invention 
of fable, That which Ariſtotle calls the * of poetry 
was firſt breathed into it by Homer. begin 
with conſidering him in this part, as it is naturall 
the firſt, and I Peak of it Both as it means the deſign 
of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction. ä 
Fable may be divided into the probable, the alle. 
gorical, and the warvellous, The probable fable is 
the recital of ſuch actions as though they did high 
happen, yet might, in the common courſe of nature 
or of ſuch as though they did, become fables by the 
additional epifodes and manner of telling them, Of 
this ſort is the main ſtory of an epic poem, the return 
of U Hes, the ſettlement of the Trajans in Italy, or 
the like. That of the 7/rad is the anger of Achilles, 
the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject that ever was choſen 
by any poet. Yet this he has ſupplied with a vaſter 
5 variety 
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variety of incidents and events, and crouded with a 
greater number of councils, ſpeeches, battles, and 
_ epiſodes of all kinds, than are to be found even in 
thoſe, poems whoſe ſchemes are of the utmoſt latitude 
and irregularity, The action is hurried on with the 
moſt vehement ſpirit, and its whole duration employ; 
not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, for want of {6 
warm a genius, aided himſelf by taking in a more 
extenſive ſubject, as well as a greater length of time, 


and ur de deſign of both Homer's poems 


into one, which is yet but a fourth part as large as 
his. The other epic poets have uſed the ſame prac- 
tice, but generally carried it ſo far as to ſuperinduce 
a multiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of action, 
and loſe their readers in an unreaſonable length of 
time. Nor is it only in the main deſign that they 
have been. unable to add to bis invention, but they 
have followed him in every epiſode and part of tory, 
If he has given a regular cata/ogue of an army, they 
all draw up their forces in the ſame order, If he has 
funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil has che ſame for 
Anchiſes, and Statius (rather than omit them) de- 
ſtroys the unity of his action for thoſe of Archemorus, 
Tf Ulyſſes viſit the ſhades, the Aneas of Virgil and 
Scipio of Silius are ſent after him. If he be detain- 
ed from his return by the allurements of Calypſo, ſo 
is Eneas by Dido, and Rinaldo by Armida, If 
Achilles be abſent from the army on the ſcore of a 
quarrel through half the poem, Rinaldo mult abſent 
| himſelf juſt as long, on the like account. If he gives 

his hero a ſuit of celeſtial armour, Virgil and Fall 
make the ſame preſent to theirs, Virgil has not. only 
obſerved this cloſe imitation of Homer, but where he 
had not led the way, ſupplied the want from other 
Greek authors, Thus the Rory of Sinon and the ta- 
- king of Troy was copied (ſays Macrobius) almoſt 
word for word from Piſander, as the loves of Dido 
and Zneas are taken from thoſe of Medea and Jaſon 
in Apollonius, and ſeveral others in the, fame man» 
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To proceed to the e Ta fable : If we reflect 
upon thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe ſecrets of 
nature and phyſical philoſophy, which Homer is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to have wrapped up in his a/legorie 
what a new and ample ſcene of wonder may this con- 
ſideration afford us? How fertile will that imagina- 
tion appear, which was able to clothe all the pro- 
perties of elements, the qualifications of the mind, 
the virtues and vices, in forms and perſons; and to 
introduce them into actions agreeable to the. nature 
of the things they thadowed ? This is a field in which 
no ſucceeding poets could diſpute with Homer; and 
whatever commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, are by no means for their invention in ha- 
ring enlarged his circle, but for their judgment in 
having contracted it. For when the mode of learn- 
ing changed in following ages, and ſcience was de- 
livered in a plainer manner, it then became as rea- 
ſonable in the more modern poets to lay it aſide, as 
it was in Homer to make uſe of it. And perhaps it 
was no unhappy circumſtance for Virgil, that there 
was not in his time that demand upon him of ſo great 
an invention, as might be capable of furniſhing all 
thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 1 

The marvellons fable includes whatever is ſuper- 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. He 
ſeems the firſt who brought them into a ſyſtem of 
machinery for poetry, and ſach a one as makes its 
greateſt importance and dignity, For we find thoſe 
authors who have been offended at the literal notion 
of the gods, conſtantly laying their accufation againſt” 
Homer as the chief fupport of it. But whatever 
cauſe there might be to blame his machines in a phi- 
loſophical or religious view, they are ſo perfect in the 
poetic, that mankind have been ever ſince contented, 
to follow them : None have been able to enlarge the 
ſphere of poetry beyond the limits he has ſet: Every - 
attempt of this nature has proved unfucceſsful; and, 
after all the various changes of times and religions, 


his gods continue to this day the gods of poetry, 
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Me come now to the characters of his perſons : 
And here we ſhall find no author has ever drawn ſo 
many, with {o viſible and ſurpriſing a variety, or gi. 
ven us ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions of chem. 
Every one has ſomething ſo ſingularly his own, that 
no painter could have diſtinguiſhed, them more by 
their features than the poet has by their manners. 
Nothing can be more exact than the diſtinctions he 
has obſerved in the different degrees of virtues and 
vices. 'The ſingle quality of courage is wonderfully 
diverſified in the ſeveral characters of the Iliad, That 
of Achilles is furious and intractable; that of Dio- 
mede forward, yet liſtening to advice and ſubject to 
command: That of Ajax is heavy, and ſelf-eonfiding; 
of Hector active and vigilant : The courage of Aga. 
memnon is inſpirited by love of empire and amhi- 
tion, that of Menelaus mixed with ſoftneſs and ten- 
derneſs for his people: We find in Idomeneus a plain 
direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and generous 
one. Nor is this judicious and aſtoniſhing diverſity 
to be found only in the principal quality which con- 
ſtitutes the main of each character, but even in the 
underparts of it, to which he takes care to give a 
tincture of that principal one. For example, the 
main characters of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in wi/- 
dom; and they are diſtin& in this, that the wiſdom 
of one is artificial and various, of the other natural, 
open, and regular. But they have, beſides, characters 
of courage; and this quality alſo takes a different turn 
in each from the difference of his prudence ; For one 
in the war depends ſtill upon caution, the other upon 
experience. It would be endleſs to produce inſtances 
of theſe kinds, The characters of Virgil are far 
from ſtriking us in this open manner; they lie in 
a great degree hidden and undiſtinguiſhed, and where 
they are marked moſt evidently, affect us not in pro- 
portion to thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour 
are much alike ; even that of Turnus ſeems no way 
peculiar, but as it is in a ſuperiour degree; and we 
| * nothing that differences the courage of M * 
* | | om 
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Fom that of Sergeſtus, Cloanthus, or the reſt” In 
like manner it may be remarked of Statius's heroes, 
that an air of impetuoſity runs through them all; the 
fame horrid and ſavage courage appears in his Capa- 
neus, Tydeus, Hippomedon, &c. They have a pa- 
rity of character, which makes them ſeem brothers 
of one family. I believe when the reader is led into 
this track of reflection, if he will purſue it through 
the epic and tragic writers, he will be convinced how 
infinitely ſuperiour in this point the invention of Ho- 
mer was to that of all others, | 
The ſpeeches are to be confidered as they flow 
from the characters, being perfect or defective as 
they agree or diſagree with the manners of thoſe 
who utter them, As there is more variety of cha- 
raters in the /iad, ſo there is of ſpeeches, than in any 
other poem. Every thing in it has manners, (as Ariſto- 
tle exprefles it), that is, every thing is ated or ſpo- 
ken, It is hardly credible in a work of ſuch length, 
how ſmall a number of lines are employed in narra- 
tion, In Virgil the dramatic part is leſs in propor- 
tion to the narrative; and the ſpeeches often conſiſt 
of general reflections or thoughts, which might be 
equally juſt in any perſon's mouth upon the ſame oc- 
taſion. As many of his perſons have no apparent 
characters, ſo many of his ſpeeches eſcape being ap- 
plied and judged by the rule of propriety, We of- 
tener think of the author himſelf when we read Vir- 
gil, than when we are engaged in Homer: All 
which are the effects of a colder invention, that inte- 
reſts us leſs in the action deſcribed : Homer makes 
us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers, „ e 
If, in the next place, we take a view of the ſenti- 
ments, the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent in the 
ſublimity and ſpirit of his thoughts. Longinus has 
given his opinion, that it was in this part Homer 
principally excelled. What were alone ſufficient to 
prove the grandeur and excellence of his ſentiments 


in general, is, that they have ſo remarkable a parity 


with thoſe of the ſcripture : Duport, in his Gnomo- 
Vor. IV. 10 logia 


' 
ö 
| 
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12 Hometica, has collected innumerable inſtances 


of this ſort, And it is with juſtice an excellent mo- 
dern writer allows, that if Virgil has not fo many 
thoughts that are low and vulgar, he has not ſo ma- 
ay that are ſublime and noble ; and that the-Roman 
author ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſentiments 
where he is not fired by the Iliad. 


If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, and fimiles, 


we ſhall find the invention ſtyl predominant, To 
what ele can we aſcribe that vaſt comprehenſion of 
images of every ſort, where we ſce each circumſtance 
of art, and individual of nature ſummoned together, 
by the extent and fecundity of his imagination; to 
which all things, in their various views, preſented 
themſelves in an inſtant, and had their impreſlions 


taken off to perfection at a heat? Nay, he not only 


gives us the full proſpects of things, but ſeveral un- 


expected peculiarities and ſide- vie vs, unobſerved 


by any painter but Homer. Nothing is ſo ſurpriſing 
as the deſcriptions of his battles, which take up no 


leſs than half the Iliad, and are ſupplied with ſo vaſt 
a varicty of incidents, that no one bears a likeneſs ts 


another; ſuch different kinds of deaths, that no two 
heroes are wounded in the fame manner; and ſuch a 
profuſion. of noble ideas, that every battle riſes above 
the laſt im greatneſs, horrour, and confuſion, It is 
certain there is not hear that number of 1mages and 
deſcriptions in any epic poet; though every one has 
aſſiſted himſelf with a great quantity out of him: 
And it is evident of Virgil eſpecially, that he has 
ſcarce any compariſons which are not drawn from his 
maſter, iin Baß 

If we deſcend from hence to the expreſſion, we ſee 
the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in the 
moſt enlivened forms of it. We acknowledge him 
the father of poetical dition, the firſt who taught 
that language of the gads to men, His expreſſion is 
like the colouring of ſome great maſters, which 


diſcovers itſelf to be laid on boldly, and executed 
with rapidity, It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


glowing 


-- 
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glowing imaginable, and touched with the greateſt 
ſpirit, Ariſtotle had reaſon to fay, He was the only 
poet who had found out /iving words; there are in 
him more daring figures and metaphors than in any 
author whatever. An arrow 1s impatient to be 
on the wing, a weapon 7hir/?sr to drink the blood of 
an enemy, and the like, Let his expreſſion is ne- 
ver too big for the ſenſe, but juſtly great in propor- 
tion to it. It is the ſentiment that ſwells and 
fills out the diction, which riſes with it, and forms 
itſelf about it: And in the ſame degree that a thought 
is warmer, an expreſſion will be brighter; as that 
is more ſtrong, this will become more conſpieuous: 
Like glaſs in the furnace, which grows to a greater 
magnitude and refines to a greater clearneſs, only as 
the breath within is more powerful, and the heat 
more intenſe. e 
To throw this language more out of proſe, Homer 
ſeems to have affected the compiurd epithets, This 
was a ſort of compoſition pecuharly proper to poetry, 
not only as it heightened the diction, but as it aſſiſt- 
ed and filled the numbers with greater ſound and 
pomp, and likewiſe conduced in ſome meaſure to 
thicken the images, On this laſt conſideration, I 
cannot but attribute theſe alſo to the fruitfulheſs of 
his invention, ſince (as he has managed them) they 
are a ſort of ſupernumerary pictures of the perſons or 
things to which they are joined, We ſee the motion 
of HeQor's plumes. in the epithet xopo0laina@-, the 
landſcape of Mount Neritus in that of tire N e, 
and ſo of others; which particular images could not 
have been inſiſted upon fo long as to expreſs them in 
a deſcription (though but of a ſmgle line) without 
—_— the reader too much from the principal ac- 
tion or figure. As a metaphor is a ſhort ſimile, one 
of theſe epithets is a ſhort deſcription, Se: 
Laſtly, if we conſider his ver//fcation, we ſhall be 
ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his invention 
m that, He was not ſatisfied with his language, as 
he found it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but 
Q 2 ſearched 
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fearched through its differing dialects with this pur. 
ticular view, to beautify and perfect his numbers: 
He conſidered theſe as they had a greater mixture of 
vowels or conſonants,.and accerdingly empleyed them 
as the verſe required either a greater ſmoothneſs or 
ſtrength. What he moſt affected was the Ionic, which 
has a peculiar ſweetneſs from its never uſing contrac- 
tions, and from its.cuſtom of reſolving the diphthongs 
into two ſyllables; ſo as to make the words open. 
themſelves with a more ſpreading and ſonorous fluen- 
cy. With this. he mingled the Jriic contractions, 
the broader Doric, the feebler olir, which 
often rejects its aſpirate, or takes off it accent; and 
completed this variety by altering! ſome letters with 
the licence of poetry. Thus his meaſures, inſtead of 
being fetters to his ſenſe, were always in readineſs to 
run along with the warmth of his rapture, and even 
to give a further repreſentation of his notions, in the 
correſpondence of their ſounds to what they ſignified; 
Out of all theſe he has derived that harmony, which 
makes us confeſs he had net only the richeſt head, but 
the fineſt ear in the world. This is ſo great a truth, 
that whoever will but conſult the tune of his verſes, 
even without underſtanding them, (with the ſame ſort 
ef diligence as we daily ſee practiſed in the caſe of 
Italian operas), will find more ſweetneſs, variety, and 
majeſty of ſound, than in any other language or poetry, 
The beauty of his numbers is allowed by the critics 
to be copied but faintly by Virgil himſelf, though 
they are ſo juſt to aſcribe:ĩt to the nature of the Latin 
tongue: Indeed the Greek has ſome advantages both 
from the natural /-und of its words, and the turn. 
and cadence of its verſe, which agree with the geni- 
us of no other language. Virgil was very ſenſible 
of this, and uſed the utmoſt diligence in working up 
a more intractable language to whatſoever graces it 
was capable of; and in particular never failed to 
bring the ſound of his line to a beautiful agreement 
with its ſenſe. If the Grecian poet has not been fo 
frequently celebrated on this account as the — 
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the only reaſon is, that fewer critics have underſtood: 
one language than the other. Dionyſius of Hattear- 
naſſus has pointed out many of our author's beauties 
in this kind, in- his treatiſe of the N of” 
avords, and others will be taken notice of in the 
courſe of my notes. It ſuffices at preſent to obſerve. 
of his numbers, that they flow with ſo much eaſe, 
as to make one imagine Homer had no other care 
than to tranſcribe as faſt as the Muſes dictated; and 
at the ſame time with. fo much force and inſpiriting 
vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us like the ſound 
of a trumpet. They roll along as a plentiful river, 
always in motion, and. always full; while we are 
borne away by a tide of verſe,. the moſt. rapid, and 
yet the moſt ſmooth imaginable. nh nd 
Thus, on whatever ſide: we contemplate Homer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is his invention. It is that 
which forms the character of each part of his work; 
and accordingly we find it to have made his fable 
more extenſive and copious than. any other, his man- 
ners more lively and /irongly marked,. his ſpeeches 
more affecting and tranſported, his ſentiments more 
warm: and /ublime, his images and deſcriptions more 
full and animated, his expreſſion more raiſed and dar - 
ing, and his numbers more rapid and variant. I 
hope, in what has been ſaid of Virgil, with re 
to any of theſe heads, I have no way derogated from 
Its character. Nothing is more abſurd or endleſs, 
than the common method of comparing eminent wri- 
ters by an oppoſition of particular paſſages in them, 
and forming a judgment from thence of their merit 


upon the whole. We ought to have a certain knoõẽ-]. - 


ledge of the prineipal character and diſtinguiſhing ex- 


cellence of each: It is in hat we are to conſider 


him, and in proportion to his degree in that we are 
to admire him. No author or man ever excelled all 


the world in more than one faculty; and as Homer 


las done this in invention, Virgil has in judgment. 
Not that we are to think Homer wanted judgment, 


becauſe Virgil had it in a more eminent degree; on- 


—— ——— — — 
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that Virgil wanted invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſſ- 
ed a larger ſhare of it; each of theſe great authors 
had more of both than perhaps any man beſides, and 
are only faid to have Teſs in compariſon with one an- 
ther, Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the 


better artiſt, In one we muſt admire the man, in- 


the other the work. Homer hurries and tranſports: 
us with a commanding: impetuoſity; Virgil leatls 
us with an attractive majeſty : Homer ſcatters with 


2 generous profuſion, Virgil beſtows with a careful 


magnificence: Homer, Rke the Nile, pours out his 
riches with a boundleſs overflow ; Virgil, like 
a river in its banks, with a gentle and conſtant 
ſtream. When we behold their battles, methinks 
the two poets reſemble the heroes they celebrate: 
Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears 
all beſore him, and ſhines more and more as the tu- 
mult increaſes; Virgil, calmly daring like ncas, 
appears undiſturbed in the midſt of » action; diſ- 
poſes all about him, and conquers with tranquillity, 
And when we leok upon their machines, Homer 


ſeems like his own Jupiter in his terrours, ſhaking 


Olympus, ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the 
heavens; Virgil, like the ſame power in his benevo- 
tence, counſeſting with the gods, laying, plans for 
empires, and regularly ordering his whole creation, 
But, after all, it is with great parts as with gre:t 
virtues, they naturally border on ſome imperfection; 
and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh exactly where the 
virtue ends, or the fault begins. As prudence may 
metimes fink to ſuſpicion, ſo may a great judgment 
decline to coldneſs; and as magnanimity may run 
up ta profuſion or extravagance, ſo may a great in- 
vention to redundaney or wildnets. IH we look up- 
on Homer in this view, we ſhall perceive the chief 
| ahjo ions againſt lum to proceed from ſo noble a cauſe 


\* - as the excels of this faculty. 


Among theſe we may reckon ſome of his marret- 
lous fictious, upon which ſo much criticiſm has been 
eat, as 9 all the bounds of probability. 
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Perhaps it may be with great and ſuperiour ſouls, as 
with gigantic bodies, which, exerting themſelves” 
with unuſual ſtrength, exceed what 18 commonly” 
thought the due proportion of parts, to become mi- 
racles in the whole; and like the old heroes of that 
make, commit ſomething near extravagance, amidſt x 
ſeries of glorious and inimitable-performances. Thus 
Homer has his ſpeaking: horſes, and Virgil his r- 
tles diſtilling blood, where the latter has not ſo much 
as contrived the eaſy intervention of a Deity to ſave 
the probability. _ 35 

Is is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, that his 
ſmiles have been thought too exuberant and full of 
eircumſtances. The force of this faculty is ſeen in 
nothing more, than in its inability to confine itſelf 
to that fingle circumſtance upon which the compari- 
fon is grounded: It runs out inte embelliſhments of 
additional images, which however are ſo managed 
as not to overpower the main one. His ſimiles are 


like pictures, where the principal figure has. not only 


its proportion given agreeable to the original, but is 
alſo ſet off with occaſional ornaments and proſpects. 
The ſame will account for his manner of heaping a 
number of compariſons together in one breath, when 


his fancy ſuggeſted to him at onee ſo many various 


and correſpondent. images. The reader will eaſily 
extend this. obſervation to more objections of the ſame 
kind. | | | 

If there are others which ſeem rather to charge 
him with a defect or narrowneſs of genius, than an 


exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming defects will be found up- 


en examination to proceed wholly from the nature of 
the time he lived in. Such are his greſſer repreſen- 
tations of the gadr, and the vicious and imperfect man- 
ners of his heroes, which will be. treated of in the fol- 
lowing * efay : But I muſt here ſpeak a word of the 


latter, as it is a point generally carried into extremes 
both by the cenſurers and defenders of Homer. It 


* Ye the articles of theology and morality, in the third part 
of the cſſay. | f 
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muſt be a ſtrange partiality to antiquity, to think: 
with Madam Dacier,, that thoſe times and man- 
«© ners are ſo much the more excellent, as they are 
more contrary to ours. Who can be fo prejudi. 
ced in their favour as to magnify the felicity of thoſe 
ages, when a ſpirit of revenge and cruelty, joined 
with the practice of rapine and robbery,. reigned 
through the world; when no-mercy was ſhown but 
for the ſake of lucre, when the greateſt princes were 
put to the ſword, and their wives and daughters 
made ſlaves and concubines? On the other ſide, I 
would not be ſo delicate as tlroſe modern eritics, who 
are ſhocked at the ſervile officer: and mean employ- 
ments. in which we ſometimes ſee the heroes of Homer 
engaged. There is a pleaſure in taking a view of that 
ſimplicity in appoſition to the luxury of. ſucceeding. 
ages, in beholding monarchs without their guards, 
princes tending their flocks, and. princeſſes drawing. 
water from the ſprings, When we read Homer, we: 
ought to reflect that we are reading the moſt ancient 
author in the Heathen world; and-thoſe.whoconſider 
kim in this light, will double their pleaſure in the 
peruſal of him, Let them think they are growing 
acquainted. with nations and- people that are now no- 
more; that they are ſtepping; almoſt three thouſand. 
years back. into the remoteſt antiquity, and enter- 
taining themſelves with a clear and. ſurpriſing viſion: 
of things no where elſe to be found, the only true. 
rairrour of that ancient world. By this means alone 
their greateſt obſtacles will vaniſh.; and what uſually 
creates their diflike, will: become a ſatisfaction. 

This- conſideration may further ſerve to anſwer for 
the conſtant uſe of the ſame:@pithets to his gods and 
heroes, ſuch as the far-durting Phœbus, the blac- 
eyed Pallas, the fwift-fgoted: Achilles, Cc. which. 
ſome have cenſured as impertment and. tediouſly re- 
peated. Thoſe of the gods depended upon the 
powers and offices then believed to belong to them, 


and had contracted a weight: and veneration from 


the rites and ſolemn devotions in which they were. 
® Preface to her Homer, 
; uſed: 
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2 matter of religion to ſalute them on all occaſions, 
and which-it was an-irreverence to omit, As for the 
epithets of great men, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion, 
that they were in the nature of ſurnamet, and repeat 
ed as ſuch; for the Greeks having no names derived 
from their fathers, were obliged to add ſome other 
diſtinction of each perſon; either naming his parents 
expreſsly, or his place of birth, profeſſion, or tlie 
like : As Alexander the ſon of Philip, Herodotus of 
Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the Cynic, &e. Homer 
therefore complying with the cuſtom of his country, 
uſed ſuch diſtinctive additions as better agreed with 


poetry, And indeed we have ſomething parallel to 


theſe in modern- times, ſuch as the names of Harold 
Harefoot, Edmund Ironſide, Edward Longſhanks, 
Edward the Black Prince, &0: If yet this be thought 
to account better for the propriety than for the repe- 
tition, I ſhall add a further conjecture. Heſiod, di- 
viding the world into its different ages, has placed: 
a fourth age between the brazen an 

heroes. diſtin: from other men: A divine race, who 


fought at Thebes and Troy, are called demi-gods, and 
live by the care of Jupiter in the iſlands of the bleſs 


ed. Now, among tlie divine honours which were 
paid them, they might have this alſo in common with 
the gods, not to be mentioned without tlie folemnity 


of an epithet, and. ſuch as might be acceptable to 


_ by its celebrating their families, actions, or qua- 
ties, $490 $5, K. . 

What other caviis have been raiſed* againſt Homer 
are ſuch as hardly deſerve a reply, but will yet be 
taken notice of as they occur in the courſe of the 
work. Many have been occaſioned by an injudi - 
eious endeavour to. exalt Virgil; which is much the 
fame as if one ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtructure 


by undermining the foundation. One would imagine 


by the whole courſe of their parallels, that theſe cri- 
tics. never ſo much as heard of Homer's haying writ+ 
H. ſiod, Op. et Dier. lib, i. ver. 155, &c. 


the iron one, of. 
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ten firſt, a conſideration which whoever compares 4 
theſe two poets, onght to have always in his eye. a 
Some accuſe him for the ſame things which they oi 
overlook or praiſe in the other; as when they prefer bit 
the fable and moral of the-Aneis to thoſe of the Iliad, m 
for the ſame reaſons which might ſet the Odyſſey a. 70 
bove the Æneis; as that Gen is a wiſer man, w 
and the action of the one more beneficiat to his coun. ve 
try than that of the other: Or elſe they blame him ut 
for not doing. what he never deſigned 5 as becauſe a] 
Achilles is not as good and perfect a prince as Xneas, v. 
when the very moral of his poem required a contrary u 
character. It is thus that Rapin judges. in his com- hi 
pariſon of Homer and Virgil. Others ſele& thoſe 10 
particular paſſages of Homer, which are not fo la. {| 
boured as ſome that Virgil drew ont of them : This of 
is the whole management. of Scaliger in his Poetics, tl 
Others quarrel — take for low and mean tr 
expreſſions, ſometimes through a falſe delicacy and p. 
refinement, oftener from an ignorance of the graces of fi 
the original; and then triumph in the aukwardnes fi 
of their own tranſlations : This is the conduct of Pe- 
rault in his parallels. Laftly, there are others, who 
pretending to a fairer proceeding, diſtinguiſh between 
the perſonal merit of Homer and that of his avork; 
dut when they come to aſſign the cauſes. of the great 
reputation af the Iliad, they found it upon the igno- 
rance of his times, and the prejudice of thoſe that fol- 
lowed; and, in purſuance of this principle, they make 
thoſe accidents (ſuch as the contention of the citics, 
& e.) to be the cauſes of his fame, which were in rea- 
ty the conſequences of his merit. The ſame might 
as well be ſaid of Virgil, or any great author, whoſe 
general character will infallibly rave many caſual ad- 
ditions to their reputation. This is the method of 
M. de la Motte; who yet confeſſes upon the whole, 
that in whatever age Homer had lived, he muic have 
been the greateſt poet of his nation, and that he may 
be ſaid in this ſenſe to be the maſter even of t. 4 
who ſurpaſſed him. 
In all theſe objections we ſee nothing t har 
(as 
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Fs his title to the honour of the chief invention; 


and as long as this (which is indeed the characteriſtic 
of poetry itſelf) remains unequalled by his followers, 
he ſtill continues ſuperiour to them. A cooler j 
ment may commit fewer faults, and be more appro- 
ved in the eyes of one /-rt of critics; but that 
warmth of fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt uni- 
verſal applauſes, which holds the heart of a reader 
under the ſtrongeft inchantment. Homer not only 
appears the inventor of poetry, but excells all the in- 
ventors of other arts in this, that he has ſwallowed 
up the honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What 
he has done admitted no increaſe, it only left room 
for contraction or regulation, He ſhewed all the 
ſtretch of fancy at once; and if he has failed in ſome 
of his flights, it was but becauſe he attempted every 
thing. A work of this kind ſeems like a mighty 
tree which riſes from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is im- 
proved with induſtry, flouriſhes, and produces the 
fineſt fruit; nature and art conſpire to raiſe it; plea- 
ſure and profit join to make it valuable: And they 
who find the juſteſt faults, have only ſaid, that a few 
branches (which run luxuriant through a richneſs of 
nature) might be lopped into form to give it a more 
regular appearance. 

Having now ſpoken of the beauties and defects of 
the original, it remains to treat of the tranſlation, 
with the ſame view to the chief charaQeriſtic, As 
far as that is ſeen in the main parts of the poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, no tranſlator 
can prejudice it but by wilful omiſſions or contractions. 
As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, de- 
ſcription, and ſimile; whoever leſſens or too much 
ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this chief character. It 
is the firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give his 
author entire and unmaimed, and for the reſt, the 
dition and verſification only are his proper province; 
ſince theſe muſt be his own, but the others he is to 
take as he finds them. | 

It ſhould then be conſidered what methods may 


afford ſome equivalent in our language for the * 
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of thoſe in the Greek. It is certain no literal tranf. 
lation can be juſt to an excellent original in a ſupe. 
riour language: But it is a great miſtake to imagine 
(as many have done) that a raſh paraphraſe can make 
amends for this general defect; which is no leſs in 
danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by deviating 
into the modern manners of expreſſion. If there be 
ſometimes a darkneſs, there is often a light in anti- 
quity, which nathing better preſerves than a verſion 
almoſt literal. I know no liberties one ought to take 


but thoſe which are neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpirit 


of the original, and ſupporting the poetical ſtyle of 
the tranſlation : And I will venture to ſay, there have 
not been more men miſled in former times by a ſer- 
vile dull adherence to the letter, than have been de- 
luded in ours by a chimerical inſolent hope of raiſing 
and improving their author. It is not to be doubted 
that the fre of the poem is what a tranſlator ſhould 
principally regard, as it is moſt likely to expire in 
is managing: However, it is his ſafeſt way to be 
content with preſerving this to his utmoſt in the 
whole, without endeavouring to be-more than he 
finds his author is, in any particular place. It is a 
great ſecret-in writing to know when to be plain, 
and when poetical and figurative; and it is what 
Homer will teach us, if we will but follow modeſtly 
in his footſteps, Where his diction is bold and lofty, 
let us raiſe ours as high as we can; but where his is 
plain and humble, we ought not to be deterred from 
imitating him by the fear of incurring the cenſure of 
a mere Englith critic, Nothing that belongs to Ho- 
. mer ſeems to have been more commonly miſtaken 
than the juſt pitch of his ſtile : Some of his tranſla- 
tors having ſwelled into fuſtian in a proud confidence 
of the ſublime; others ſunk into flatneſs in a cold 
and timorous notion of Amplicity. Methinks I fee 
theſe different followers of Homer, ſome {ſweating 
and ſtraining after him by violent leaps and bounds, 
the certain ſigns of falſe mettle), others lowly and 
rvilely creeping in his train, while the poet hiw- 
ſelf is all the time proceeding with an unaſieQed an) 
eq 
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equal majeſty before them. However, of the two 


ottremes, one could ſooner pardon frenzy than frigi- 


dity: No author is to be envied for ſuch commenda- 
tions as he may gain by that character of ſtile, which 
his friends mult agree together to call fplicity, and 
the reſt of the world will call du/ze/s, There is a 
graceful and dignified ſimplicity, as well as a bald 
and ſordid one, which differ as much from each other 
as the air of a plain man from that of a floven : It 
is one thing to be tricked up, and another not to be 
dreſſed at all. Simplicity is the mean between oſten- 
tation and ruſticity, = — 3 
This pure and noble ſimplicity is no where in ſuch 
perfection as in the Scripture and our author. One 
may affirm, with all reſpect to the inſpired writings, 
that the divine Spirit made uſe of no other words 
but what were intelligible and common to men at 


that time, and in that part of the world; and as 


Homer is the author neareſt to thofe, his ſtile muſt 
of courſe heir a greater reſemblance to the ſacred 


books than that of any other writer, This conſide- 


ration (together with what has been obſerved of the 
parity of ſome of Its thoughts) may, methinks, induce 
a tranſlator on the one hand, to give into ſeveral of 


thoſe general phraſes and manners of expreſſion, 


which have attained a veneration even in our lan- 
guage from being uſed in the Old Teſtament; as, on 
the other, to avoid thoſe which nave been appropri- 
ated to the Divinity, and in a manner conſigned to 
myſtery and religion. 8 1 

For a further preſervation of this air of ſimplicity, 
a particular care ſhould be taken . to expreſs with all 
Plainneſs thoſe #19ral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
which are ſo numerous in this poet. They have 


ſomething venerable, and as I may ſay oracular, in 
that unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs with which they 
are delivered: A grace which would be utterly loſt 
by endeayouring to give them what we call a more 
ingenious (that is, a more modern) turn in the para- 
phraſe. $778": e 3 
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words after the manner of Milton, if done withgy 


too much affectation, might not have an ill effect in a 
verſion of this particular work, which moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique caſt. But 
certainly the uſe of modern terms of war and govern, 
ment, ſuch as platoon, campaign, junto, or the like, 
(into which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen), can. 
not be allowable; thoſe only excepted, without 
which it is impoſſible to treat the ſubjects in any li. 
ing language. 


There are two peculiarities in Homer's dition, 


which are a ſort of marks or moles by which every 
common eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt ſight : Thoſe 
who are not his greateſt admirers look upon them as 
defects; and thoſe who are, ſeem pleaſed with them 
as beauties. I ſpeak of his. compound epithets, and of 
his repetitions, Many of the former cannot be done 
literally into Engliſh without deſtroying the purity of 
our language. I believe ſuch ſhonld be retained as 
ſlide eaſily of themſelves inte an Engliſh compound, 
without violence to the ear, or to the received rules 
of compoſition ; as well as thoſe which have receiv- 
ed a ſanction from the anthority-of our belt poets, 
and are become familiar through their uſe of them; 
ſuch as the cloud-compelling Jove, &c. As for the 
reſt, whenever any can be as ſully and ſignificantly 
expreſſed in a ſingle word as in a compounded one, 
the courſe to be taken is obvious. + | 

Some that . cannot be ſo turned as to preſerve their 
full image by tone or two words, may have juſtice 
done them by circumlocution; as the epithet oor 
@vaa@y to a mountain, would appear little or ridicu- 
[ous tranſlated literally eaf-/haking, but affords a 
majeſtic idea in the periphraſis: The lofty mountain 
ſhakes his waving woods, Others that admit of dif- 
tering ſignifications, may receive an advantage by a ju- 
dicious variation, according to the occaſions on which 
they are introduced, For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, ix , or far-/hoating, is capable of two 
explications: one Mela 1 of yo. darts and 
bow, the enſigns of that god; the other allegorical 


with 
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with regard to the rays of the ſun: Therefore in ſuch 


places where Apollo is repreſented as a god in per- 
ſon, I would uſe the former interpretation; and where 


the effects of the Tun are deſcribed, I would make 


choice of the latter. Upon the whole, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to avoid that pepetual repetition of the ſame 
epithets which we find in Homer, and which, though. 
it might be accommodated (as has been already 
thewn) to the ear of thoſe times, is by no means 10 
to ours : But one may wait for opportunities of pla- 
cing them, where they derive an additional beauty 


from the occaſions on which they are employed; and 
in doing this properly, a tranſlator may at once ſhew 
his fancy and his judgment, ES 

As for Homer's refetitions, we may divide them 


into three ſorts ; of whole narrations and ſpeeches, 


of ſingle ſentences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich, 


J hope it is not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to 
theſe, as neither to loſe ſo known a mark of the au- 


thor on the one hand, nor to offend the reader too 


much on the other. Fhe. repetition is not ungr:c:- 
ful in thoſe ſpeeches where the dignity of the ſpeaker 
renders it a ſort of inſolence to alter his words; as in 


the meſſages from gods ta men, or from higher powers- 
to inferiours in concerns of ſtate, or where the cere- 
monial of religion ſeems to require it, in the ſolemn. 
forms of prayers,. oaths, or the like, In other caſes, 


I believe the beſt. rule. is to be guided by the near- 


neſs, or diſtance, at which the repititions are placed 
in the original. When they follow too cloſe, one may 
vary the expreſſion, but it is a queſtion whether a 
profeſſed tranſlator be authoriſed to omit any : If they 


be tedious, the author is to anſwer for it, 
It only remains to ſpeak of the ver/ification, Ho- 


mer (as has been ſaid) is perpetually applying the 


ſound to the ſenſe, and varying it on every new fub- 
Jet, This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ties of poetry, and attainable by very few : I know 
only of Homer eminent for it in the Greek, and 


Virgil in Latin, I am ſenſible it is what may ſome- 
times happen by chance, when a writer is warm, and 
| R 2 | fully 
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fully poſſeſſed of his image; however, it may be rea- 
ſonably believed they deligned this, in whoſe verſe it 
ſo manifeſtly appears in a ſuperiour degree to all o- 
thers. Few readers have the ear to be judges of it; 
but thoſe who have, will fee I have 9 at 
this beauty. 1 EE 

Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs myſelf utterly in. 
capable of doing juſtice to Homer, I attempt him 
in no other hope but that which one may entertain 
without much vanity, of giving a more tolerable 
copy ot him than any entire tranſlation in verſe has yet 
done. We have only thoſe of Chapman, Hobbes, 
and Ogilby. Chapman has taken the advantage of 
an unmeaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtanding 
which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe more looſe and 
rambling than his, He has frequent interpolations 
of four or fix lines, and J remember one in the thir- 
teenth book of the Odyſſey, ver. 312, where he has 
ſpun twenty verſes out of two. He is often miſtaken 
in ſo bold a manner, that one might think he de- 
viated on purpoſe, if he did not in other places of 
his notes inſiſt fo much upon verbal trifles, He ap- 
pears to have had a ſtrong affectation of extracting 
new meanings out of his author, inſomuch as to pro- 
miſe in his rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries 
he had revealed in Homer; and perhaps he endeg- 
voured to {train the obyiaus ſenſe to this end. His 
_ expreſſion is involved in fuſtian, a fault for which he 
was remarkable in his original writings, as in the tra- 
gedy of Bufly d'Amboiſe, &c. In a word, the na- 
ture of the man may account for his whole perform- 
ance; for he appears, from his preface and remarks, 
to have been of an arrogant turn, and an enthuſialt in 
poetry. His own boaſt of having finiſhed half the 
Iliad in leſs than fifteen weeks, ſhews: with what ne- 
gligence his verſion was performed, But that which 
is to be allowed him, and which very much contr:- 
buted to cover his defects, is a daring fiery ſpirit that 
animates his tranſlation, which is ſomething like what 
one might imagine Homer himſelf would have writ 
before he arrived at years of diſcretion. 


Hohbs | 
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Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circumſtances 
he continually lops them, and often omits the molt 
beautiful, As for its being eſteemed a cloſe tranſla- 
tion, I doubt not many have been led into that errour 
by the ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds not from his. 
following the original line by line, but from the con- 
trations above mentioned. He ſometimes omits 
whole ſimiles and ſentences, and is now and then 
guilty of miſtakes, into which no writer of his learn- 
ing could have fallen, but through careleſſneſs. His 
poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too mean for criticiſm. 

It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr. 
Dryden did not live to tranſlate the. Iliad. He has 
left us only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the 
ſixth ; in Khich if he has in ſome places not truly in- 
terpreted the ſenſe, or preterved the antiquities, it 
ought to be excuſed on account of the haſte he was 


obliged to write in. He ſeems to have had too much 
regard to Chapman, whoſe words he ſometimes co- 


pies, and has unhappily followed him in paſſages 
where he wanders from the original, However, had 
he tranſlated the whole work, I would no more have 
attempted Homer after him than. Virgil, his verſion - 
of whom (notwithſtanding ſome human errours) is 
the moſt noble and ſpirited tranſlation I know in any 
language. Bvt-the fate of great geniuſes is like that 
of great miniſters, though they are confeſſedly the 


firſt in the commonwealth of letters, they mult be 


7 and. calumuiated only for being at the head 
Or it. | | 75 
That which, in my opinion, ought to be the endea- 
vour of any one who. tranſlates Homer, is, above all 
things to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which makes 
his chief character: In particular places, where the 
ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt poetical, as moſt agreeing with that character; 
to copy him in all the variations of his ſtile, and the 
different modulations of his numbers; to preſerve, in 
the more active or deſcriptive parts, a warmth and 
R 3 elevation; 
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elevation; in the more ſedate or narrative, a plainneſs 
and ſolemnity; in the ſpeeches, a fulneſs and per. 
ſpicuity ; in the ſentences a ſhortneſs and gravity ; 
Not to neglect even the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor ſometimes the very caſt of the periods; 


neither to omit nor confound any rites or cuſtoms of 


antiquity: Perhaps too he ought to include the whole 
in a ſhorter compaſs, than has hitherto been done by 
may tranſlator, who has tolerably preſerved either the 
ſenſe or poetry, What I wonld further recommend 
to him, is, to ſtudy his author rather from his own. 
text than from any commentaries, how learned ſoever, 
or whatever figure they may make in the eſtimation 
of the world; to conſider him attentively in compa- 
riſon with Virgil above all the ancients, and with 
Milton above all the moderns. Next theſe, the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may give him 
the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and turn of our author, 
and Boſſu's admirable Treatiſe of the Epic poem, the 
juſteſt notion of his deſign and conduct. But after 
all, with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man may pro- 
ceed, or with whatever happineſs he may perform ſuch- 
a work, he muſt hope to pleaſe but a few; thoſe on- 
ly who have at once a taſte of poetry, and competent 
learning. For to ſatisfy ſuch as want either, is not 
in the nature of this undertaking; ſinee a mere mo- 
dern wit can like nothing that is net modern, and a. 
pedant nothing that is not Greek. 1 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the public, from 
whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; though I 
fear no judges ſo little as our beſt poets, who are moſt 
ſenſible of the weight of this taſk. As for the worſt, 
whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, they may give me- 
ſome concern as they are unhappy men, but none as 
they are malignant writers, I was guided in this 
tranſtation by judgments very different from theirs; 
and by perſons for whom they can have no kindneſs, 
x an old obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt anti · 
12 in the world is that of fools to men of wit. 
"Mr. Addiſon was the firſt whoſe advice determined me 


to undertake this taſk, who was pleaſed to write to 


me 
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me upon that occaſion. in ſuch terms, as I cannot re- 
peat without vanity. I was obliged to Sir Richard 
Steele for a very early recommendation of my under- 
taking to the.public. Dr. Swift promoted my intereſt. 
with that warmth with which he always ſerves his 
friend, The humanity and frankneſs of Sir Samuel 
Garth are whart I never knew wanting on any occa- 
hon, I muſt alſo acknowledge with infinite pleaſure 
the many friendly offices, as well as ſincere criticiſms 
of Mr, Congreve, who had led me the way in tranſ- 
lating ſome parts of Homer, I muſt add the names 
of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, though I ſhall take a 
further opportunity of doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe 
good-nature (to give it a great panegyric) is no leſs 
extenſive. than his learning. The favour of theſe 
gentlemen is not entirely undeſerved by one who- 
bears them ſo true an affection. But what can I ſay 
of the honour ſo many of the great have done me, 
while the #r/? names of the age appear as my ſub- 
ſeribers, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed patrons and or- 
naments of. learning as my chief encouragers? Among. 
theſe it is a particular pleaſure to me to find, that my 
higheſt obligations are to ſuch who have done moſt 
honour to the name of poet: That his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham was not diſpleaſed I ſhould undertake: 
the author to whom he has given (in his excellent 
ay) ſo complete a praiſe : ; 


Read Homer: once, and you can read no more; 
For all books. elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 

Verſe will ſeem proſe; but ſtill per/iſt to read, 
And Homer awill. be all the dooks:you need, : 


That the Earl of Hallifax was one of the: firſt to fas 
vour me, of. whom it is hard to ſay whether the ad- 
vancement of the. polite arts is more owing to his ge- 
neroſity or his example. That ſuch a genius as my 
Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſhed in the great 
fcenes of buſineſs, than in all the uſeful and enters 
taming parts of learning, has not refuſed to be the 
eritic of theſe ſheets, and the patron of their _ 
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And that the noble author of the tragedy of Herz; 
Love, has continued his partiality to me, from my 
writing paſtorals, to my attempting the Iliad, I can- 
not deny myſelf the pride of confeſſing, that I have 
had the advantage not only of their advice for the 
conduct in general, but their correction of ſeveral 
particulars of this tranſlation, I. 

I could ſay a great deal of the pleaſure of bein 
diſtinguiſhed by the Earl of Carnarvon, but it is almo 
abſurd to particularize any one generous action in a 


perſon whoſe whole life is a continued ſerious of them, 


Mr. Stanhope, the preſent ſecretary of ſtate, will par- 
don my deſire of having it known that he was pleaſed 
to promote this affair. The particular zeal of Mr, 


Harcourt (the fon of the late Lord Chancellor) gave 


me a proof how much I am honoured in a ſhare of 


his friendihip, I muſt attribute to. the ſame motive 


that of ſeveral. others of my friends, to whom all 
acknowledgments are rendered unneceſſary by the 
privileges of a familiar correſpondence: And I am 
ſatisfied I can no way better oblige men of their turn 
than by my filence. 8 

In ſhort, IL have found more patrons than ever Ho- 
mer wanted. He would have thought himſelf happy 
to have met the ſame favour at Athens that has been 
ſhewn me by its learned rival, the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. And I can hardly envy him thoſe pompous 
honours he received after death, when I refle& on the 
enjoyment of ſo many agreeable obligations, and eaſy 
friendſhips, which make the ſatisfaction of life. This 


diſtinction is the more to be acknowledged, as it is 


Thewn to one whoſe pen has never gratified the pre- 


judices of particular parties, or the vanities of parti. 
cular nen. Whatever the ſucceſs may prove, I ſhall 


never repent of an undertaking in which I have expe- 


rienced the candour and friendſhip of ſo many per- 
ſons of merit ; and in which I hope to paſs ſome of 


thoſe years of youth that are generally loſt in a circle 


of follies, after a manner neither wholly unuſeful to 
PRE- 
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TO THE, 
WORKS o0&-SHAKESPEAR.. 


T is not my deſign to enter into a eriticiſm upon 
- this author, though to do it effectually, and not 
ſuperficially, would be the beſt occaſion that any juſt 
writer "cal take, to form the judgment and taſte of 
our nation. For of all Englith poets Shakeſpear muſt 
be confeſſed to be the faireſt and fulleſt tubje& for 
criticiſm, and to afford the moſt numerous, as well 
as moſt conſpicuous inſtances, both af beauties and 
faults of all ſorts, But this far exceeds the. bounds: 
of a Preface, the buſineſs of which is only to give an- 
account of the fate of his works, and the diſadvany 
tages under which they have been tranſmitted to us. 
We ſhall hereby extenuate many faults which are his, 
and clear him from: the imputation of many which 
are not. A deſign, which though it can be no guide 
to future critics to do him juſtice in one way, will at 
leaſt be ſufficient to prevent their doing him an in- 
juſtice in the other, - oak * I Hl 
cannot however but mention ſome of his princi- 
pal and characteriſtic excellencies, for which (not- 
withſtanding his defects) he is juſtly and univerſally 
elevated above all other dramatic writers. Not that 
this is the proper place of praiſing him, but becauſe 
I would not omit any occaſion of doing it. | 
If ever any author deſerved the name of an original, . 
it was Shakeſpear. Homer himſelf. drew not his art 
ſo immediately from the fountains of Nature; it pro- 
ceeded through Egyptian ſtrainers and channels, and 
came to him not without ſome tincture of the learn-. 
ing, or ſome caſt of the models, of thoſe before him. 
The poetry of Shakeſpear was inſpiration indeed: 
He is not ſo much an imitator, as an inſtrument af 
| | 8 Nature; 
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Nature; and it is not ſo juſt to ſay that lie ſpeaks 
from her, as. that ſhe ſpeaks through him, 

His characters are ſo much Nature herſelf, that it 
is a ſort of injury to call them. by fo diſtant a name ag 
copies of her. Thoſe of other poets have a conſtant 
reſemblance, which ſhews that they received them 
from one anothey, and were bat multipliers of the 
fame image: Each picture, like a mock-rainbow, is 
but the reflection of a reflection. But every ſingle 


character in Shakeſpear is as much an individual, as 


thoſe in life itſelf; it is as impoſſible to find any two 
alike ; and ſuch as from their relation or affinity in 
any reſpe& appear moſt to be twins, will, upon com- 
pariſon, be found remarkably diſtindt. To this life 
and variety of character, we muſt add the wonderful 
preſervation of it; which is ſach throughout his 
plays, that, had all the ſpeeches been printed with- 
out the very names of the perſons, I beheve one might 
have applied them with certainty to every ſpeaker. 

The power over our paſſions. was never poſſeſſed in 
2 more eminent degree, or diſplayed in ſo different 
inſtances. Yet all along there is ſeen no labour, no 
pains to raiſe them; no preparation to guide our gueſs 
to the effect, or be perceived to lead toward it: But 
the heart fwells, and the tears burſt out, juſt at the 


proper places: We are ſurpriſed the moment we 


weep; and yet upon reflection find the paſſion ſo juſt, 
that we ſhould be furpriſed if we had not wept, and 
wept at that very moment. 

Ho aſtoniſhing is it again, that the paſſions dire@- 
1y oppoſite to theſe, laughter and ſpleen, are no leſs 


at his command! that he is not more a maſter af the 


great than of the r/Jiculous in human nature; of our 
nobleſt tenderneſſes, than of our vaineſt foibles ; ct 
our ſtrongeſt emotions, than of our idleſt ſenſations 


Nor does he only excel in the paſhons : In the 
coolneſs of reflection and reaſoning ke. is full as ad- 


mirable. His /entiments are not only in general the 
molt pertinent and judicious upon every ſubject, but, 
by 2 talent very peculiar, ſomething between penc- 
4a ; ; uation 
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tration and felicity, he hits upon that particular point 
on which the bent of each argument turns, or the 
force of each motive depends. This is perfectly a- 
mazing, from a man of no education or experience 
in thoſe great and public ſcenes of life which are 
uſually the ſubje& of his thoughts: So that he ſeems 
to have known the world by intuition, to have look- 
ed through human nature at one glance, and to be 
the only author that gives ground for a very new 
opinion, That the philoſopher, and even the man of 
the world, may be born, as well as the poet. 

It muſt be owned, that, with all theſe great excel- 
lencies, he has almoſt as great defe&s ; and that as 
he has certainly written better, ſo he has perhaps 
written worſe than any other. But I think I can in 
ſome meaſure account for theſe defects, from ſeveral 
cauſes and accidents ; without which it is hard to 
imagine that ſo large and fo enlightened a mind 
could ever have been ſuſceptible of them, That all 
theſe contingencies ſhould unite to his diſadvantage 
ſeems to me almoſt as ſingularly unlucky, as that fo 
many various (nay contrary) talents ſhould meet in 
one man, was happy and extraordinary, | 

It muſt be allowed that ſtage-poetry, of all other, 
is more particularly levelled to pleaſe the populace, 
and its ſucceſs more immediately depending upon the 
common ſuffrage, One cannot therefore wonder, if 
Shakeſpear, having at his firſt appearance no other 
aim in his writings than to procure a ſubſiſtence, di- 
rected his-endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and hu» 
mour that then prevailed. The audience was gene- 
rally compoſed of the meaner fort -of people; and 
therefore the images of life were to be drawn from 
thoſe of their own rank; accordingly we find, that 
not our author's only, but almoſt all the old come- 
dies, have their ſcene among tradeſmen and mechanics: 
And even their hiſtorical plays ſtrictly follow the 
common old /ories-or vulgar traditions of that kind 
of people. In tragedy, nothing was fo ſure to ſur- 
Friſe and cauſe admiration, as the moſt ſtrange, un- 

expected, 
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expected, and conſequently moſt unnatural event; 
and incidents; the molt exaggerated thoughts; the 
moſt verboſe and bombaſt expreſſion ; the moſt pom. 
pous rhymes, and thundering verſifieation. In co- 
medy, nothing.was ſo ſure to pleaſe, as mean buf. 
foonery, vile ribaldry, and unmannerly jeſts of fool; 
and clowns. Yet even in theſe, our author's wit 
buoys up, and is borne aboye his ſubject: His genius 
in thoſe low parts is like, ſome prince of a romance 


in the diſguiſe of a ſhepherd or peaſant; a certain 


greatneſs and ſpirit now and then break out, which 
manifeſt its higher extraction and qualities. 

It may be added, that not only the common audi- 
ence had no notion of the rules of writing, but fey 
even of the better ſort piqued themſelyes upon any 
great degree of orie or nicety that way; till 
Ben Johnſon, getting poſſeſſion of the ſtage, brought 
eritical learning into vogue: And that Nas was not 
done without difficulty, may appear from thoſe fre- 
quent leſſons (and indeed almoſt declamations) which 
he was forced to prefix to his firſt plays, and put in. 
to the mouth of his actors, the grex, chorus, &c. to 
remove the prejudices, and inform the judgment of 
his hearers, Till then, our authors had no thoughts 
of writing on the model of the ancients : Their tra- 
.gedies were only hiſtories in dialogue; and their 
comedies followed the thread of any novel as they 
found it, no leſs implicitly than if it had been true 
hiſtory. l 50 on” 

To judge therefore of Shakefpear by Ariſtotle's 

rules, is like trying a man by the laws of one coun- 
try, who ated under thoſe of another. He writ to 
the feople; and writ-at firſt without patronage from 
the better ſort, and therefore without aims of pleas 
ing them: without alſiſtance or advice from the 
Tearned, as without the advantage of education or 
acquaintance among them: without that knowledge 
of the beſt models, the ancients, to inſpire him with 
an emulation of them: In a word, without any 
views of reputation, and of what pocts are lags” 
ö | C: 
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call immortality : Some or all of which have encou- 
raged the vanity, or animated the ambition of other 
writers, 

Yet it muſt be obſerved, that when his perform- 
ances had merited the protection of his prince, and 
when the encouragement of the court had ſucceeded 
to that of the town ; the works of his riper years are 
manifeſtly raiſed above thoſe of his former, The 
dates of his plays ſufficiently evidence that his pro- 
ductions improved, in proportion to the reſpect he had 
for his auditors. And I make no doubt this obſer va- 
tion would be found true in every inſtance, were but 
editions extant from which we might learn the exact 
time when every piece was compoſed, and whether 
vrit for the town or the court. 

Another cauſe (and no leſs ſtrong than the former) 
may be dednced from our eaters ane a player, and 
forming himſelf firſt upon the judgments of that body 
of men whereof he was a member, They have ever 
had a ſtandard to themſelves, upon other principles 
than thoſe of Ariſtotle. As they live by the majori- 
ty, they know no rule but that of pleaſing the pre- 
ſent humour, and complying with the wit in faſhion; 
a conſideration which brings all their judgment to a 
ſhort point, Players are juſt ſuch judges of what is 
right, as tailors are of what is graceful, And in this 
view it will be but fair to allow, that moſt of our 
author's faults are leſs to be aſcribed to his wr 
9 as a poet, than to his right judgment as a 
player. 

By theſe men it was thought a praiſe to Shakefpear, 
that he ſcarce ever blotted a line. This they induſ- 
triouſly propagated, as appears from what we are told 
by Ben Johnſon in his Diſcoveries, and from the pre- 
face of Heminges and Condell to the firſt folio edi- 
tion, But in reality (however it has prevailed) there 
never was a more groundleſs report, or to the contra- 
ry of which there are more undeniable evidences, As 
the comedy of the Merry Wives of Windſor, which 
he entirely new writ ; the Hiſtory of Henry VI. which 

Vor, IV. 7 8 was 
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was firſt publiſhed under the title of The Contentionsf 


Tork and Lancaſter ; and that of Henry V. extremely 
improved ; that of Hamlet enlarged to almoſt as 
much again as at firſt, and many others. I believe 


the common opinion of his want of learning proceed- 


ed from no better ground. This too might be thought 
a'praiſe by ſome, and to this his errours have as inju- 
dicioufly been aſcribed by others. For it is certain, 
were it true, it could concern but a ſmall part of 


them; the moſt are ſuch as are not properly defects; 


but fuperfetations; and ariſe not from want of 
learning or reading, but ſrom want of thinking or 
judging; or rather (to be more juſt to our author) 
from a compliance to thoſe wants in others, As to 


a wrong choice-of the ſubject, a wrong eonduct of 


the incidents, falſe thoughts, forced expreflions, &c, 
if theſe are not te be aſcribed to the aforeſaid.acciden- 
tal reaſons, they mult be charged upon the poet him- 
ſelf, and there is no help for it. But I think the two 
diſadvantages which I have mentioned (to be obliged 


to pleaſe the loweſt of people, and to keep the worlt 
of company), if the conſideration be extended as far 


as it reaſonably may, will appear ſufficient to miſlead 
and depreſs the greateſt 4 mea earth. Nay, the 
h fuch a one is endued, the 

more he is in danger of ſubmitting and conforming 
to others, againſt his own better judgment, 
But as to his want of learning, it may be neceſla- 
ry to ſay ſomething more: There is certainly a vaſt 


difference between learning and languages, How far 
che was ignorant of the latter, I cannot determine; 


but it is plain he had much reading at leaſt, if they 
will not call it learning. Nor is it any great matter, 
if a man has knowledge, whether he has it from one 
language or from another. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that he had a taſte of natural philoſophy, 
mechanics, ancient and modern hiſtory, poetica 
learning and mythology. We find him very knowing 
in the cuſtoms, rites, and manners of antiquity, In 
Coriolanus and Julius Cxſar, not only the ſpirit, but 

| | manners, 
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manners, of the Remans are exactly drawn ; and 

7 fill a nicer diſtinction is ſhown, between the man- 

ners of the Romans in the time of the former, and- 

of the latter. His reading in the ancient hiſtorians 

is no leſs conſpicuous, in many references to particu- 

lar paſſages: And the ſpeeches copied from Plutarch 

in Coriolanus, may, I think, as well be made an in- 

ſtance of his learning, as thoſe copied from Cicero 

in Catiline, of Ben Johnſon's. The manners of o- 

ther nations in general, the Egyptians, Venetians, 

French, &c. are drawn with equal propriety. What- 

ever object of nature, or branch of ſcience, he either 

ſpeaks of, or deſeribes, it is always with competent 

if not extenſive knowledge: His deſcriptions are ſtil} 
exact; all his metaphors appropriated, and remark- | 
ably drawn from the true nature and inherent quali- | 
ties of each ſubject. When he treats of ethic or po- 

ktic, we may conſtantly obſerve. a wonderful juſtneſa 

of diſtin ion, as well: as extent of comprehenſion,. 

+ W No one is more a maſter of the poetical ſtory, or has 

4 more frequent alluſions to the various. parts of it: | 
Mr. Waller (who has been celebrated for this laſt par- | 
ticular) has not ſhewn more learning this way than- | 
Shakeſpear. We have tranflations from Ovid pub- 

liked in his name, among thoſe poems which paſs 

Wr his, and for ſome of which we have undoubted 

1 authority, (being publiſned by himſelf, and dedicat- 

. ed to his noble patron the Earl of Sonthampton).. 
ar 
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He appears alſo to have been converſant in Plautus, 
from whom he has taken the plot of one of his plays : 
f He follows the Greek authors, and particularly Da- 
7 res Phrygius, in another: (altho' I will not pretend 
to ſay in what language he read them.) The modern 
Italian writers of novels he was manifeſtly acquaint- 
ed with: and we may eonclude him to be no leſs con- 
1 verſant with the ancients of his own country, from 
the uſe he has made of Chaucer in Troilus and Creſ- 
4, and in the Two noble Kinſnen, if that play be 
& his, as there goes a tradition it was; (and indeed it 
has little reſemblance of Fletcher, and more of our | 
S 2 author | 
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author than ſome of thoſe which have been received 


as Finch | | 
am inclined to think, this opinion proceeded o. 
riginally from the zeal of the partiſans of our author 
and Ben Johnſon ; as they endeavoured to exalt the 
one at the expence of the other. It is ever the nature 
of parties to be in extremes; and nothing is ſo pro- 
bable, as that becauſe Ben Johnſon had much the 
more learning, it was ſaid on the one hand that 
Shakeſpear had none at all; and becauſe Shakeſpear 
Had much the moſt wit and fancy, it was retorted on 
the other, that Johnſon wanted both. Becauſe 
Shakeſpear borrowed nothing, it was ſaid that Ben 
Johnſon borrowed every thing. Becauſe Johnſon did 
not write extempore, he was reproached with being a 
year about every. piece: And becanſe Shakeſpear 
wrote with eaſe and rapidity, they cried, he never 
once made a blot. . Nay, the ſpirit of oppoſition ran 
o high, that whatever thoſe of the one fide objected 
to the other, was taken at the rebound, and turned 
into praiſes; as injudiciouſly as their antagoniſts be- 
fore had made them objeftions. | 
Poets are always afraid of envy ; but ſure they have 
as much. reaſon to be afraid' of admiration. They 
are the Scylla and Charybdis of authors; thoſe who 
eſcape. one, often fall by the other. Peſimum genus 
ijnimicorum laudantesr, ſays Tacitus; and Virgil de- 
fires to wear a charm againſt thoſe who praiſe a poet 
without rule or reaſon. . 


| Si ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frenten 
Eingite, ne vati n:ceat, * 


But however this contention might be carried on by 
the: partiſans on eicher fide, I cannot help thinking 
theſe two great poets were good friends, and lived on 
amicable terms, and in offices of ſociety with each 
other, It is an acknowledged fact, that Ben John. 
fon was introduced upon the ſtage, and his firſt 
works encouraged, by Shakeſpear. And, after his 


death, that author writes To he memory e, his 1 
. 
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Mr. William Shakeſpear, which ſhews as if the friend - 
ſhip had continued through life, I cannot for my 
own part find any thing ixvidious or ſparing in thoſe 
verſes, but wonder Mr, Dryden was of that opinion. 
He exalts him not only above all his contemporaries, - 
but above Chaucer and Spenſer; whom he will not al- 
low to be great enough to be ranked with him; and 
challenges the names of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Eſchylus, nay all Greece and Rome at once, to e- 
qual him; and (which is very particular) expreſsly 
vindicates him from the imputation of wanting art, 
not enduring that all his excellencies ſhould be attri- 
buted to nature, It is remarkable too, that the praiſe 
he gives him in his Diſcoveries ſeems to proceed from 
a perſonal kindneſs ; he tells us that he loved the 
man, as well as honoured his memory; celebrates 
the honeſty, openneſs, and frankneſs of his temper ; 
and only diſtinguithes, as he reaſonably ought, be- 
tween the real-merit of the author, and the filly and 
derogatory applauſes of the players. Ben Johnſon 
might indeed be ſparing in his commendations, 
(though certainly he1s not ſo in this inſtance) partly 
from his own nature, and partly from judgment. 
For men of judgment think they do any man more 
ſervice in-praifing him juſtly, than laviſhly. I fay, 
I would fain believe they were friends, though the 
violence and ill breeding of their followers and flat- 
terers were enough to give riſe to the contrary report. 
I would hope that it may be with parties, both in wit 
and ſtate, as with thoſe monſters deſcribed by the 
poets ; and that their heads at leaſt may have ſome- 
thing human; though their bodjes and tails are wild 
beaſts and ſerpents. OL 

As I believe that what I have mentioned gave riſe 
to the opinion of Shakeſpear's want of learning; is 
what has continued it down to us may have been the 
many blunders and illiteracies of the firſt publiſhers 
of his works, In theſe editions their ignorance ſhines 
in almoſt every page; nothing is more common than 
«tus tertia. Exit-omnes, Enter three witches ſelus: 
- 83 heir 
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Their French is as bad as their Latin, both in cen- it 
ſtruction and ſpelling : their very Welſh is falſe, No- kn 
thing is more likely than that thoſe palpable blunders ſo 
of | 's quoting Ariſtotle, with others of that th; 
graſs kind, ſprung from the ſame root: It not being Tl 
at all credible that theſe could be the errours of any bet 
man who had the leaſt tinfore of a ſchool, or the to 
leaſt converſation with ſueh as had. Ben Johnſon or 
(whom they will not think partial to him) allows ha 
him at leaſt to have had Latin; 'which is utter - I 
ly inconſiſtent with miſtakes like theſe. Nay the tal 
conſtant blunders in proper names of perſons and pl: 
places, are ſuch as muſt have proceeded from a man, 
who had not ſo much as read any hiſtory, in any re 
language : ſo could not be Shakeſpear s. tw 
I ſhall now lay before the reader ſome of theſe al- ye 
molt innumerable errours, which have riſen from one ot 
ſource, the, ignorance of the players, both as his ac- th 
tors, and as his editors. When the nature and kinds of T 
theſe are enumerated and conſidered, I dare to ſay fot 


that not Shakeſpear only, but Ariſtotle or Cicero, 
had their works undergone the fame fate, might have pa 
appeared to want ſenſe as well as learning. W 
It is not certain that any one of his plays was pub; th 
liſhed; by himſelf. During the time of his employ- W. 
ment in the theatre, ſeveral of his pieces were print- pr 
ed ſeparately in quarto. What makes me think that Hi 
moſt of theſe were not publiſhed: by him, is the ex- w. 
eeſſive careleſſneſs of the preſs : Every page is ſo ſcan ·  þ 
dalouſly falſe ſpelled, and almoſt all the learned or Sc 
unuſual words ſo intolerably mangled, that it is plain th 
there either was no corrector to the preſs at all, or of 
one totally illiterate. If any were ſuperviſed by him- n 
ſelf, I ſhould: fancy the two parts of Henry IV. and m 
Midſummer Night's Dream might have been ſo; be- at 
"cauſe I find no other printed with any exactneſs; and ſe; 
(contrary. to the reſt) there is very little variation in - 


a all the ſubſequent editions of them. There are ex- 

- -* tant two prefaces, to the firſt quarto edition of Troil/us ac 
'.. andCreſidirm 1609, and to that of Otbelle; by which in 
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it appears, that the firſt was publiſhed without his 
knowledge or conſent, and even before it was ated 
ſo late as ſeven or eight years before he died; and 
that the latter was not printed tilt after his death. 
The whole number of genuine plays which we have 
been able to find printed in his lifetime, amounts but 
to eleven. And of ſome of theſe, we meet with: two- 
or more editions by different printers, each of which 
has whole heaps of traſh different from the other: 
which I ſhould fancy was occaſioned by their being. 
taken from different copies, belonging to different 
N u „ 3.020, Hf e e | 
he folio edition (in which all the plays we now 
receive as his were firſt collected) was publiſhed by 
two players, Heminges and Condell, in 1623, ſeven 
years after his deceaſe. Fhey declare, that all the 
other editions were flolen and ſurreptitious, and affirm 
theirs to be purged from the errours of. the former, 
This is true as to the literal errours, and no other; 
for in all reſpects elſe it is far worſe than the quartos. . 
Firſt, becauſe. the additions of trifling and bombatt. 
paſſages are in this edition far more numerous. For 
whatever had been added, ſince thoſe: quartos, by 
the actors, or had ſtolen from their mouths into the 
written parts, were from thence conveyed into the 
printed text, and all ſtand charged upon the author, 
He himſelf complained of this uſage in Hamlet, 
| Where he wiſhes that hoſe who play the clowns would 
ſpeak no more than is ſet down for them, (Act iii. 
Sc. 4.) But as a proof that he could not eſcape it, in 
the old editions of Romeo and Fuliet there is no hint 
of a great number of the mean conceits and ribaldries 
now to be found here, In others, the low ſcenes of 
mobs, plebeians, and clowns, are vaſtly ſhorter than 
at preſent ; and I have ſeen one in particular (which 
ſeems to have belonged to the playhouſe, by having 
the parts divided with lines, and the actors names in 
the margin) where ſeveral of thoſe very paſſages were 
added in a written hand, which are ſince to be found 
in the folio, © | 
| In 
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In the next place, a number of beautiful paſſages 
which are extant-in the firſt ſingle edinons, are omit- 
ted in this: As it ſeeras without any other reaſon; 
than their willingneſs to ſhortens ſome ſcenes: Theſg 
men (as it was ſaid of Procruſtes) either lepping, or 


ſtretching. an author, to make him juſt fit for their 


ſtage. . 

| is edition is faidito'be printed from the original 
copies, I believe they meant thoſe which had lain 
ever ſinee the author's days in the playhouſe, and 
had from time to time been cut, or added to arbitrari- 
Iy. It appears that this edition, as well as the quar- 
tos, was printed (at leaſt partly) from no better co- 
pies than the:prompter's bool, or piecemeal parts writ- 
ten out for the uſe of the actors: For in ſome places 
their very * names are through careleſſneſs ſet down 
inſtead of the perſanæ dramatis and in others the 
notes of direction. to - the © property-mer fur their 
moveables; and tothe players for their entries, are in- 
ſerted into the- text, through the ignoranee of the 
tran ſcribers, £7 03 54499 

The plays not having been before ſo mueh as diſt 
tinguiſhed by ad and /cenes, they are in this edition 
divided according as they played them; often where 
there is no pauſe in the action, or where they thought 


fit to make a breach in it, for the fake of muſic; 


maſks, or monſters. 1 
Sometimes the ſcenes are tranſpoſed and ſhuffled 
backward and forward, a thing which could no other- 


wiſe happen, but by their being taken from -ſeparate 


and piecemeal. written parts; 

Many verſes are omitted entirely, and others tranſ. 
poſed; from whence invincible obſcurities have ari- 
ſen, paſt the gueſs of any commentator to clear up, 
but juſt where the accidental glimpſe of an old edi- 
tion enlightens us. | 

* Much ado abou! N thing, Act 2. Enter Pine: Leonatoy 
Claudio, and Fack Mi ſin, inte:d of Ba'tnaz:r. And in Act iv. 
' Convicy and Kemp, conſtantly threuh a whole ſcene. 
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Some characters were confounded and mixed, or 
two put into one, for want of a competent number 
of actors. Thus in the quarto edition of Midſummer 
Night's Dream, act v. Shakeſpear introduces a kind 
of maſter of the revels called Philaſtrate; all whoſe 
part is given to another character (that of Egeus) in 
the ſubſequent editions: So allo in Hamlet and King 
Lear, This too makes it probable, that the promp- 
ter's books were what they called the original copies, 

From liberties of this kind, many ſpeeches alſo- 
were put into the mouths of wrong perſons, where 
the author now ſeems chargeable with making them 
ſpeak out of character: or ſometimes perhaps for no 
better reaſon, than that a governing player, to have 
the mouthing of ſome favourite ſpeech himſelf, would 
ſnatch it from the unworthy lips of an underling. 

Proſe from verſe they did not know, and they ac- 
cordingly printed one for the other throughout the 
volume. | = 7 
Having: been forced to ſay ſo much of the players, 
I think I ought in juſtice to remark, that the judg- 
ment, as well as condition of that claſs of people 
was then far inferiour to what it is in our days. As 
then the- beſt playhouſes were inns and taverns (the 
Globe, the Hope, the Red Bull, the Fortune, &c.) 
ſo the top of the profeſſion were then mere players, not 
gentlemen of the ſtage: They were led into the but- 
tery by the ſteward, not placed at the lord's table, or 
lady's toilette; and conſequently were entirely de 
prived of thoſe advantages they now enjoy, in the. 
familiar converſation of our nobility, and an intima- 
8 (not to ſay dearneſs) with people of the firſt con- 

ition. 17 5 5 

From what has been ſaid, there can be no queſtion 
but had Shakeſpear publiſned his works himſelf (e- 
ipecially in his latter time, and after his retreat from 
the ſtage), we ſhould not only be certain which are 
genuine; but ſhould find in thoſe that are, the er- 
rours leſſened by ſome thouſands, If I may judge 
irom all the diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſtyle, and his 


manner 
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manner of thinking and writing, I make no doubt to 

declare that thoſe wretched plays, Pericles, Locrine, 
Sir Fohn Oldcaftle, Yorſkire Tragedy, Lord Crom- 
*well, The Puritan, and London Prodieal, cannot be 
admitted as his. And I ſhould conjecture of ſome of 
the others (particularly Love's Labour Loft, The 
Winter's Tale, and Titus Andronicus), that only ſome 

characters, ſingle ſcenes, or perhaps a few particular 
| es, were of his hand. It is very probable what 
accaſioned ſome plays to be: fuppoſed Shakefpear's. 
was only this; that they were pieces produced by 
unknown authors, or fitted up for the theatre while 
it was under his adminiſtration ; and no-owner claim- 
ing them, they were adjudged to him, as they give 
ſtrays to the lord of the manour: A miſtake which 
(one may alſo obſerve) it was not for the mtereſt of 
the. houſe to remove. Yet the players themſelves, 
Heminges and. Condell, afterwards did Shakeſpear 
the juſtice to reje& thoſe eight plays in their edition; 
though they were then printed in his name, in every 
body's bands, and: acted: with ſome applauſe ; (as we 
learn from what Ben Johnſon ſays of Pericles in his 
ode on the New-1zn.) That Titus Andronicus is one 
ef this claſs, I am the rather induced to believe, by 
finding the ſame author openly expreſs his contempt 
of it in the Induction to Bartholomew-fair, in the 
year 1614, when Shakeſpear was yet living. And 
there is no better authority for theſe latter fort. than 
for the former, which were equally publiſhed in his 
lifetime. , | 

If we give into this opinion, how many low and 
vicious parts and paſſages. might no longer reflect up- 
on this great genius, but appear unworthily charged 
upon him? And even in thoſe which are really vis, 


how many faults may have been unjuſtly laid to his 
account from arbitrary additions, expunctions, tranſ- 
poſitions of ſcenes and lines, confuſion of characters 
and perſons, wrong application of ſpeeches, corrup- 
ti ons of innumerable paſſages by the ignorance, and 
wrong corrections of chem again by W 


— 
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of his firſt editors? From one or other of theſe con- 
ſiderations, I am verily perſuaded, that the greateſt 
and the groſſeſt part of what are thought his-etrours 
would vaniſh, and leave his character in a light very 
different from that diſadvantageous one in which it 
now appears to us. | | 

This is the ſtate in which Shakeſpear's writings lie 
at preſent; for ſince the above-mentioned folio edi- 
tion, all the reſt have implicitly followed it, without 
having recourſe to any of the former, or ever making 
the compariſon- between them. It is impoſſible to 
repair the injuries already done him; too much time 
has elapſed, and the materials are too few, In what 
J have done I have rather given a proof of my will- 
ingneſs and deſire, than of ma to do him ju- 
ſtice. I have diſcharged the dull duty of an editor, 
to my beſt judgment, with more labour than I expect 
thanks, with a religious abhorrence of all innovation, 
and without any indulgence to my private ſenſe or 
conjecture, The method taken in this edition will 
ſhew itſelf, The various readings are fairly put in 
the margin, ſo that every one may compare them; 
and thoſe I have preferred into the text are conftant- 
ly ex fde codicum, upon authority. The alterations 
or additions which Shakeſpear himſelf made, are ta- 
ken notice of as they occur, Some ſuſpected paſſages 
which are exceflively bad (and which ſeem interpo- 
lations, by being ſo inferted that one can entirely 
omit them without any chaſm or deficience in the 
context) are degraded to the bottom of the page, 
with an aſteriſk referring to the places of their taker: 
tion. The ſcenes are marked ſo diſtinctly that every 
removal of place is ſpecified ; which is more neceſ- 
ſary in this author than any other, ſince he ſhifts them 
more frequently ; and fometimes without attendin 
to this particular, the reader would have met wit 
obſcurities. The more obſolete or unuſual words 
are explained, Some of the moſt ſhining paſſages 
are diſtinguiſhed by commas in the margin; and 
where the beauty lay not in particulars but in the 

whole 


| 
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whole, a ſtar is prefixed to the ſcene. This ſeems to 


me a ſhorter and leſs oſtentatious method of perform 
ing the better half of criticiſm, (namely, the pointing 
out an author's excellencies), than to fill a whole pa- 
per with citations of fine paſſages, with general ap- 


plauſes, or empty exclamationt, at the tail of them. 
There is alſo ſubjoined a catalogue of thoſe firſt edi- 


tions, by which the greater part of the various read- 
ings and of the corrected paſſages are authoriſed, 
(moſt of which are ſuch as carry their own evidence 
along with them). Theſe editions now hold the 


place of originals, and are the only materials left to 


repair the deficiences, or reſtore the corrupted ſenſe 


of the author: I can only wiſh that a greater number 
of them (if a greater were ever publithed) may yet 
be found, by a ſearch more ſucceſsful than mine, for 
the better accompliſhment of this end. | 
I will conclude by ſaying of Shakefpear, that with 
all his faults, and with all the irregularity of his 


drama, one may look upon his works, in compariſon 
of thoſe that are more finiſhed and regular, as upon 


an ancient majeſtic piece of Gothic architecture, com- 
pared with a neat modern building: The latter is 
more elegant and glaring; but the former is more 
ſtrong and more ſolemn. It muſt be allowed, that in 
one of theſe there are materials enough to make ma- 
ny of the other. It has much the greater variety, 
and much the nobler apartments; though we are of- 
ten conducted to them by dark, odd, and uncouth 
paſſages, Nor does the whole fail to ſtrike us with 
greater reverence, though many of the parts are 
childiſh, ill- placed, and unequal to its grandeur, 
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P RE FAC E 
PUBLISHER of the Surreptitious Edition, 


-M DCC XXXV. 


K'X TE preſume we want no apology to the reader 
WW for this publication, but : ſome may be thought” 
| needful to Mr, Pope: However, he cannot 
think our offence ſo great as theirs, aubo firſt ſeparately - 
publiſhed aubat we have here-but collected in a better 
orm and order, As for the letters aue have procu red 
to be added, they ſerve but ſo complete, explain, and 
ſometimes ſet in a true light thoſe others, which it was 
not in the writer's, or our power to recall. 2 
Dis collection hath been owing to ſeveral cabinets : 
ſome drawn from thence by accidents, and others ( even_ 
of thoſe to Iadiet ] veluntarily given. It is to one 0 
that- ſex we are: btholden fer the whole correſpondence: 
with H. C. Ei: . which letters being lent her by that 
fentlenian, ſbe tool the liberty to print, as appeats by 
the /ollowing, which we ſhall give at length, beth as 
t is ſomething curious, and as it may ſerve for an apo- 


hyy for ourſelves. Sie Yi . 
To HENRY CROMWELL, Eſq; 


F June 27, 1727. 
Alu ſo long a ſilenee as the many and great op- 
preſſions I have ſighed under have oceafioned, 
one is at a lofs how to begin a letter to ſo kind a 
friend as yourſelf, But as it was always my refolu- 
non, if I-maſt fink, to do it as decently (that is, as 
lilently) as I could; ſo when I found myſelf plunged 
into unforeſeen and unavoidable ruin, I retreated 
from the world, and in a manner buried myſelf in a 
diſmal place, where I knew none, and none knew me. 
T-* In- 
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In this dull unthinking way I have protracted a lin- 
gering death (for life it cannot be called) ever ſince 
you ſaw me, ſequeſtered from company, deprived of 
my books, and nothing left to 'converſe with but the 
letters of my dead or abſent friends ; among which 
latter I always placed yours and Mr. Pope's in the 
firſt rank, I lent ſome of them indeed to an inge- 
nious perſon, who was ſo delighted with the ſpeci- 
men, that he importuned me 2 a ſight of the reſt, 


Which having obtained, he conveyed them to the 


preſs, I muſt not ſay altogether with my conſent, nor 
wholly without it. I thought them too good to be 
loſt in oblivion, and .had no cauſe to apprehend the 
diſobliging of any, The public, v/z. all perſons of 
_ taſte and judgment, would be pleaſed with ſo agree- 
able an D Lg: - Mr, Cromwell could not be an- 

y, ſince it was but juſtice to his merit, to publiſh 


e ſolemn and private profeſſions of love, gratitude, - 


and veneration, made him by ſo celebrated an author; 


and ſincerely Mr. Pope ought not to reſent the publi. 


cation, ſince the early pregnancy of his genius was no 
diſhonour to his character. And yet had either of 
you been aſked, common modeſty would have obli- 
ged you to refuſe, what you would not be diſpleaſed 


with, if done without your knowledge. And beſides, 


to end all diſpute, you had been pleaſed to make me 
a free gift of them, to do what I pleaſed with them; 
and every one knows, that the perſon to whom a let - 
ter is addreſſed, has the ſame right to diſpoſe of it, 
as he has of goods purchaſed with his money. I 
doubt not but your generofity and honour will do me 
the right, of owning by a line that I came honeltly 
by them, I flatter myſelf, in a few months I ſhall 
again be viſible to the world; and whenever, through 
ood providence that turn ſhall happen, I ſhall joy- 
lly acquaint you with it, there being none more 
truly your obliged ſervant than, Sir, 
Your faithful, and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
E. Thomas. 
P. &. 
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P. S. A letter, Sir, directed to Mrs. Thomas, to be 
left at. my houſe, will be ſafely tranſmitted to her by, 


Yours, etc. | 
E. CurLL, 


_— _ ä 3 * 


— 
— 


Toe Mr, POPE. 
Epfom, July 6, 1727. 


W 


4 


Hex theſe letters were firſt printed,:I wonder- 
ed how Curll could come by them,” and could : 


not but laugh at the pompous title; ſince whatever 


you wrote to me was humour and familiar raillery; 
As ſoon as I came from Epſom, I heard you had been 
to ſee me, and I writ you a ſhort letter from Will's, 
that I longed to ſee you. Mr. D, about that 


time, charged me with giving them to a miſtreſs, 


which I poſitively denied: Not in the leaſt at that 
time thinking of. it ; but ſome time after, finding in 
the news-papers letters from Lady Packington, Lady 


Chudleigh, and Mr. Norris, to the ſame Sappho, or 
E. T. I began to fear that I was guilty, I have ne- 
ver ſeen theſe letters of Curll's, nor would go to his 


ſhop about them; I have not ſeen the. Sappho alias 


E. T. theſe ſeven years. Her writing, That I gave 


ber em, to do-what ſhe would auith em, is ſtrainin 
the point too far. I thought not of it, nor do I thi 


ſhe did then; but ſevere neceſſity, which catches 


hold of a twig, has produced all this, which has lain 


hid and forgot by me ſo many years. Curll ſent me 


a letter laſt week, deſiring a poſitive anfwer about this 


matter, but finding I would give him none, he went 


to E. T. and writ a poſtſcript in her long romantic 
letter, to direct my anſwer to his houſe ; but they 
not expecting an anſwer, ſent a young man to me. 
whoſe name, it ſeems, is Pattiſon, I told. him I 


ſhould not write any thing, but I believed it might 
be ſo as ſhe. writ.in her letter. I am extremely con- 


cerned that my former indiſcretion in putting them 
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into the hands of this pretieuſe, ſhould have given 


you ſo much diſturbance ; for the laſt thing I ſhould 
do would be to diſoblige you, for whom I have ever 
preſerved the greateſt eſteem, and ſhall ever be, Sir, 


Your faithful friend, and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
Henkxy CROUwWEII. 


* 
8 SLES 
— nm 


r Auguſf 1, 1727. 
TT Hoveon I writ my long narrative from Epſom 
4 t11I was tired, yet was I not fatisfied, leſt any 
doubt ſhould reſt upon your mind. I could not make 
proteſtations of my innocence of a grievous crime ; 
but I was impatient till I came to town, that I might 
ſend you thoſe letters, as a clear evidence that I was 
a perfect ſtranger to all their proceeding. Should [ 
have proteſted againſt it, after the printing, it might 
have been taken for an attempt to decry his purchaſe; 
and as the little exception you have taken has ſerved 
him to play his game upon us for theſe two years, a 
new incident from me might enable him to play it on 
for two more. The- great value ſhe expreſſes for 
all you write, and her paſſion for —_— them, I be- 
ſieve, was what prevailed upon me to let her keep 
them. By the interval of twelve years at leaſt, from 
her poſſeſſion to the time of printing them, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that I had not the leaſt ground to apprehend 
ſuch a deſign: But as peonle in great ſtraits bring 
forth their hoards of old gold and moſt valued jewels, 
Jo Sappho had recourſe to her hid treaſure of letters, 
and played off not only yours to me, but all thoſe 
to herſelf (as the lady's laſt ſtake) into the preſs. — 
As for me, I hope when you ſhall coolly conſider the 
many thouſand inſtances of our being deluded by the 
females, ſmce that great original of Adam by Eve, 


you 
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you will have a more favourable thought of the un- 
deſigning errour cf | 


Your faithful friend, 
and humble ſervant, 
Henry CROMWELL, 


Now, ſhould our apolegy for this publication be as ill 
received, as the lady's ſeems to have been by the gentle- 
men concerned, we ſhall at leaſt have her comfort, «f 
being thanked by the reſt of the world. Nor has Mr, P, 
himſelf any great cauſe to think it much offence io his 
modeſty, or reflection on his judgment; when wwe take 
care to inform the public, that there are few letters of 
his in this collection, which were not written under 
twenty years of age : On the other hand, we doubt not 
the reader will be much more ſurpriſed to find, at that 
early period, ſo much variety of ſtzle, affecting ſenti- 
ment, and juftneſs of critici m, in pieces which muſt 
have been writ in baſte, very fewv perhaps ever re- 


viewed, and nene intended for the eye of the public. 
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Surreptitious and Incorrect Editions of 
Mu. Popz's Letters. 


I. Amr letters to Henry Cromwell, Eſq; by 
Mr. Pope, 12mo. Printed for Edmund Curll, 
1727. | 
[In this are vert, &, afcribed to Mr. P. which 
were not his. | | | 

II. Mr. Pope's literary correſpondence for thirty years; 
from 1704 to 1734. Being a collection of letters 
which paſſed between him and ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons. Printed for E. Curll, 8 vo, 1735. Two edi: 
tions, | 
——— The ſame in 12mo, with cuts. The third edit. 

[ Theſe contain ſeveral letters not genuine.” - 
III. Mr. Pope's literary correſpondenice, Vol. II. print- - 
ed for the ſame, 8vo, 1735. [In this volume are 
zo-letters of Mr. Pope's, but a few of thoſe to Mr. 
Cromwell reprinted: Nor any to him, but one faid . 
to be Biſhop Atterbury's, and another in that Bi- 
ſhop's name, certainly not his, One or two letters 
from St. Omer's, advertiſed of Mr. Pope, but which 
proved to be only concerning him; ſome ſcandalous 
_ reflections of one Le Neve on the legiſlature, courts - 
of juſtice, and church of England, p. 116, 117. 
and the divinity of- Chriſt expreſsly denied, in 

p. 123, 124. With ſome ſcandalous anecdotes, 
and a narrative. ] 

— The ſame in duodecimo, 
IV. Mr. Pope's literary correſpondence, Vol. III. 
Printed for E. Curll, 8vo, 1735. [In this is ont 
ene letter by Mr. Pope to the Ducheſs of Bucking- 
ham, which the publiſher ſomeway procured and 


printed againſt her order, It alſo contains four 
& | letters, 
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ſetters, entitled, Mr. Pope's to Miſs Blount, which 
are literally taken from an old tranſlation of Vor- 
ture's to Madam Rambouillet, ] 

—— The ſame in duodecimo. 

V. Mr. Pope's Literary Correſpondence, Vol. IV. 
printed by the ſame, contains not one letter of this 
author, | 
The ſame in duodecimo, 

VI. Mr. Pope's Literary Correſpondence, Vol. V. con- 
taining only one letter of Mr. P. and another of the 
Lord B. with a ſcandalous Preface of Curll's, how 
he could come at more of their letters, 8 vo. Print- 
ed for the ſame, 1736. | | 

VII. Letters of Mr, Pope and ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons, Vol. I. from 1705 to 1711. Printed and fold 
by the bookſellers of London and Weſtminſter, 
8vo, 1735. 

Thi ſame, Vol. II. from 1711, &c. Printed 
and fold by the bookſellers of London and Weſt- 
minſter, 8vo, 1735.— The ſame in 12mo, with 
a narrative, 

VIII. Letters of Mr, Pope and ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons, From 1705 to 1735. Printed and fold by 
the bookſellers of London and Weſtminſter, 12mo, 
1737. ; . 

[This edition is ſaid in the title to contain more 
letters than any other, but contains only tao, ſaid 
to be the Biſhop of Rocheſter's, and printed before 
by Curll,] 

IX, Letters of Mr. Pope and ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons, from the year 1705 to 1735, Vol. I. and 
Vol. II. Printed for T. Cooper, at the Globe in 
Pater-noſter-row, 1735, 12mo. 

[In this was inſerted the forged letter from the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome other things un- 
known to Mr. Pope.] a 
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PREFACE A 
Prefixed to the firſt genuine Edition in quarto, 1737. 


FF. what is here offered the reader ſhould happen 
in any degree to pleaſe him, the thanks are not 
due to the author, but partly to his friends, and part- 
ly to his enemies: It was wholly owing to the affec- 
tion of the former, that ſo many letters, of which he 
never kept copies, were preſerved; and to the malice 
of the latter, that they were produced m this manner. 
He had been very difagreeably uſed in the publi- 
cation of ſome letters written in his youth, which 
fell into the hands of a woman, who 2 them, 
without his or his correſpondent's conſent, in 1727. 
This treatment, and the apprehenſion of more of the 
ſame kind, put him upon recalling as many as he could 
from thoſe who he imagined had kept any. He was 
ſorry to find the number ſo great, but immediately 
leſſened it by burping three parts in four of them : 
The reft he ſpared, not in any preference of their ſtyle 
or writing, but merely as they preſerved the memory 
of ſome friendſhips which will ever be dear to him, 
or ſet in a true light ſome matters of fact, from which 
the ſcribblers of the times had taken occaſion tp a- 
ſperſe either his friends or himſelf, ' He therefore 
laid by the originals, together with thoſe of his cor- 
reſpondents, and cauſed a cppy to be taken to depo- 
fit in the library of a noble friend; that, in caſe ei. 
ther of the revival of ſlanders, or the publication of 
ſurreptitious letters, during his life or after, a proper 
uſe might be made of them. n 
The next year, the poſthumous works of Mr. Wy- 
cherley were printed, in a way diſreputable eu to 
his memory. It was thought a juſtice due to him, 
to ſhew the world his better judgment; and that it 
was his laſt reſolution to have ſuppreſſed thoſe poems. 
As ſome of the letters which had paſſed between him 
and our author cleared that point, they were publiſh- 
ed in 1729, with a few marginal notes by a friend. 
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If in theſe letters, and in thoſe which were printed 
without his conſent, there appear too much of a ju- 
venile ambition of wit, or affectation of gaiety, he 
may reaſonably. hope it will be conſidered to who, 
wad at what age he was guilty of it, as well as how 
| ſoon it was over, The reſt, every judge of writing 
2 will ſee, were by no means efforts of the genius, but 
N emanations of the heart: And this alone may induce 
any candid reader to believe their publication an ac 
; of neceſſity rather than of vanitx. 5 
It is notorious, how many volumes have been pub- 
liſhed under the title of his correſpondence, with 
promiſes ſtill of more, and open and repeated offers 
of encouragement to all perſons who ſhould ſend any 
5 letters of his for the KS It is as notorious what 
| methods were taken to procure them, even from the 
publiſher's own accounts in his prefaces, viz, by 
tranſacting with people in neceſſities , or. of aban- 
doned characters , or ſuch as dealt without names 
in the dark f. Upon a quarrel with one of theſe laſt, 
he betrayed himfelf ſo far, as to appeal to the public 
in narratives and advertiſements : Like that Iriſh high- 
wayman a few years before, who preferred a bill a- 
gainſt his companion, for not ſharing equally in the 
money, rings, and watches, they had. traded-for in 
partnerſhip upon Hounſlow-heath, _ .. 
| Several have been printed in his name which he 
| never writ, and addreſſed to perſons to whom: they 
never were written | ; counterfeited as from Biſhop 
Atterbury to him, which neither that Biſhop nor he 
ever ſaw++ ;, and advertiſed even after that period, 
when it was made felony to correſpond with him. 
I know not how it has been this author's fate, whom 
e See the Preface to Vol. I. of a book called Mr, Pope's Kterary 
Corr dence, | . | b | | 
F Poftſcript to the Preface to vol. IV. 33 
1 Narrative and anecdotes before vol. II. 9513 455 
Ia vol. III. Letters from Mr, Pope to Mrs. Blount, etc. | 
' ++ Vol. II. of the ſame, 8vo, p. 20. and at the end of the edi. 
tion of his letters in 12mo, by the bookſellers of London and 
Weſtminſter; and of the laſt edition in 22mo, printed for T. 
Coopers: 2925, 5 e 197 OFT yrs 
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doch his fituation and his temper have all his life ex- 
cluded from rivalling any man, in any pretenſion, 
(except that of pleaſing by poetry), to have been as 
much aſperfed and written at, as any firſt miniſter of 
his time: Pamphlets and newſpapers have been full 
of him, nor was it there only that a private man, who 
never troubled either the world or common converſa- 
tion with his opinions of religion or government, has 
been repreſented as a dangerous member of ſociety, 
a bigotted Papiſt, and an enemy to the eſtabliſhment. 
The unwarrantable publication of his letters hath at 
leaſt done him this ſervice, to fhew he has conſtantly 
enjoyed the friendſhip of worthy men; and that if a 
catal were to be taken of his friends and his ene- 
mies, he needs not to bluſh at either. Many of them 
having been written on the moſt trying occurrences, 
and all in the openneſs of friendſhip, are a proof what 
were his real ſentiments, as they flowed warm from 
the heart, and freſh from the occaſion, without the 
leaſt thought that ever the world ſhould be witneſs 
to them. Had he fat down with a defign to draw 
his own picture, he could not have done it ſo truly; 
for whoever fits for it, (whether to himſelf or ano- 
ther), will inevitably find the features more compoſ- 
ed than his appear in theſe letters, But if an au- 
thor's hand, like a painter's, be more diſtinguiſhable 
in a ſlight ſketch than in a finiſhed picture, this very 
careleſſneſs will make them the better known from fuch 
counterfeits as have been, and may be imputed to him, 
either through a mercenary or a malicious deſign. 
We hope it is needleſs to ſay, he is not accountable 
for ſeveral paſſages in the ſurreptitious editions of 
thoſe letters, which are ſuch as no man of common 
ſenſe would have publiſhed himſelf, The errours of 
the preſs were almoſt innumerable, and could net but 
be extremely multiplied in ſo many repeated editions, 
by the avarice and negligence of piratical printers, 
to not one of whom he ever gave the leaſt title, or 
any other encouragement than that of not proſecuting 


them, 


For the cha/ms in the correſpondence, we had not 
Vor. IV. ＋ U the 
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the means to ſupply them, the author having de. 
ſtroyed too many letters to preſerve any ſeries. Nor 
would he go about to amend them, except by the o- 
miſſion of ſome paſſages, improper, or at leaſt im. 
pertinent, to be divulged to the public; or of ſuch 
entire letters, as were either not his, or not approved 
of by him. Fri 
« He has been very ſparing of thoſe of his friends, 
and thought it a reſpect ſhown to their memory, to 
ſuppreſs in particular ſuch as were moſt in his favour, 
As it is not to vaxity but to friend/hip that he intend; 
this monument, he would ſave his enemies the mot- 
tificatien of ſhowing any further how well their bet- 
ters have thought of him: and at the ſame time ſe- 
cure from their cenſure his living friends, who (he 
promiſes them) thall never be put to the bluſh, this 
way at leaſt, for their partiality to him. 
But however this collection may be received, we 
cannot but lament the can and the neceſſity of ſuch 
a publication, and heartily with no honeſt man may 
de reduced to the fame, To ſtate the caſe fairly in 
the preſent ſituation. A bookſeller advertiſes his in- 
tention to publiſh your letters: He openly promiſes 
5 7 eg or even pecuniary rewards, to thoſe 
who will help him to any; and engages to inſert 
whatever they ſhall fend. - Any ſcandal is ſure of a 
reception, and any enemy who ſends it ſcreened from 
> Aadiſfcovery. Any domeſtic or fervant, who can ſnatch 
a letter from your pocket or cabinet, is encouraged to 
that vile practice. If the quantity falls ſhort of a 
volume, any thing elſe ſhall be joined with it (more A 
_ eſpecially ſcandal) which the collector can think for by 
his intereſts, all recommended under your name; you b 
have not only theft to fear, but forgery. Any book- 0] 
ſeller, though conſcious in what manner they were 7e 
' obtained, not caring what may be the conſequence to th 
your fame or quiet, will {ell and diſperſe them in town th 
and country. The better your reputation is, the more ec 
our name will cauſe them to be demanded, and con- h; 
ſequently the more you will be injured, The imyury m 
& ofduch a nature as the law (which does not punith 
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de. for intentions) cannot prevent ; and when done, may 
lor puniſh, but not redreſs, You are therefore reduced 
o- either to enter into a perſonal treaty with ſuch a man, 
m- (which though the readieſt is the meaneſt of all me- 
ch thods), or to take ſuch other meaſures to ſuppreſs 
ed them, as are contrary to your inclination, or to pub- 


liſh them, as are contrary to your modeſty, Other- 
ds, wiſe your fame and your property ſuffer alike ; you 
to are at once expoſed and plundered. As an author, 
*. you are deprived of that power, which above all others 
ds conſtitutes a good one, the power of rejecting, and 
If the right of judging for yourſelf, what pieces it may 


et- be molt uſeful, entertaining, or reputable to publiſh, 
ſe- at the time and in the manner you think beſt, As a 
he nan, you are deprived of the right even over your 
nis own ſentiments, of the privilege of every human 
creature to divulge or conceal them; of the advan- ' 
We tage of your ſecond thoughts ; and of all the benefit 
ch of your prudence, your candour, or your modeſty. 
ay As a member of ſociety, you are yet more injured 
in your private conduct, your domeſtic concerns, your 


n- family - ſecrets, your paſſions, your tenderneſſes, your 
les weakneſſes, are expoſed to the miſconſtruction or re- 
fe ſentment of ſome, to the cenſure or impertinence af 
rt the whole world. The printing private letters in ſueh 

a a manner, is the worſt ſort of betraying converſation, 
Mm 25 it has evidently the moſt extenſive, and the moſt, 
ch laſting ill conſequences. It is the higheſt offence 
to againſt ſociety, as it renders the moſt dear and inti- 
a mate intercourſe of friend with friend, and the moſt 
re neceſſary commerce of man with man, unſafe, and to 
or be dreaded, To open letters is eſteemed the greateſt 
ou breach of honour ; even to look into them already 
k- opened or accidentally dropped, is held an ungene- 
re rous, if not an immoral act. What then can be 
to thought of the procuring them merely by fraud, and 
FM the printing them merely for lucre? We cannot but 
re eonclude every honeſt man will wiſh, that, if the laws 
n- have as yet provided no adequate remedy, one at leaſt 
ry may be found, to prevent ſo great and growing an evil. 
| 
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LETTER I. 0 | 
Binfield in Windjor-foreft, Dec. 26, 1104 *. | 
T was certainly a great ſatisfaction to me to fee 
and converſe with a man, whom in his writings | 
I had ſo long known with pleaſure ; but it was a 
high addition; to it, to hear you, at our very firſt | 
meeting, doing juſtice to your dead friend Mr, Dry- | 
den, ? was not ſo happy as to know him: Virgili- | 
um tantum vidi, Had I been born early enough, | 
I muſt have known and loved him : For I have been _ | 
aſſured, not only by yourſelf, but by Mr. Congreve 
and Sir William Trumbull, that his perſonal quali- 
ties were as amiable as his poetical, notwithitand! 
the many libellous miſrepreſentations of them, . 
which the former of theſe gentlemen has told me he 
will one day vindicate him. I ſuppoſe thoſe injuries 
were begun by the violence of party, but it is no 
doubt they were continued by envy at his ſucceſs and 
fame: And thoſe ſcribblers who attacked him in his 
latter times, were only like. gnats in a. ſummer's even- 
ing, which are never very troubleſome but in the fi- 
neſt and moſt glorious ſeaſon ; for his- fire, like the 
ſun's, ſhined cleareſt towards its ſetting,. Hi 
You muſt not therefore. imagine, that when: you 
told me my own performances were above thoſe cri:- 
tics, I was ſo vain as to believe it; and yet I may 
not be ſo humble as to think myſelf quite below their 
notice. For critics, as they are birds of prey, have 
ever a natural inclination to carrion: And though 
fuch poor writers as I are but beggars, no beggar is 
fo poor but he can keep a cur, and no author is ſo 
beggarly but he can keep a critic, I am far from 
The author's age then ſixteen. f 
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thinking the attacks of ſuch people either any honour 
or diſhonour even to me, much leſs to Mr. Dryden. 
I agree with yon, that whatever leſſer wits have riſen 
fince his death, are but like ſtars appearing when the 
ſun is ſet, that twinkle only in his abſence, and 
with the rays they: have borrowed from him. Our 
wit (as you call it) is but reflection or imitation, 
therefore ſcarce to be called ours. True wit, I be- 
lieve, may be defined a juſtneſs of thought, and a 
facility of expreſſion; or (in the midwives phraſe) a 
perfect conception, with an eafy delivery. However, 
this is far from a complete definition ; pray help me 
to à better, as, I doubt not, you can, | 
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en 
From Mr. WYCHERLEY.. © 
| b | Jan. 25, 1704-5. 


1 Have been ſo buſy of late in correcting and tran- 


ſeribing ſome of my madrigals for a great man 
or two, who deſired to fee them, that I have (with 
your. pardon) omitted to return you an anſwer to 
your moſt ingenious letter: So fcribblers to the public, 
like bankers to the public, are profuſe in their volun- 
tary loans to it, whilſt they forget to pay their. more 
private and particular, as more juſt debts, to: their 
beſt and neareſt friends, However, I hope, you who 
have as mueh good nature as good ſenſe (ſince they 
generally are companions) will have patience with a 
debtor who has an mclination to pay you his obliga- 


_ . Lions, if he had wherewithal-ready about him; and 


in the mean time ſhould conſider, when you have ob 


_ Hged me beyond my preſent power of returning the 
favour, that a debtor may be an honeft man, if he 
dut intends to be juſt when he is able, though late. 
But I ſhould be leſs juſt to you, the more I thought 
1 could make a return to ſo mueh profuſencfs of wit 

and humanity together; which though they ſeldom 


accompany 
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aceompany each other in other men, are in you {o- 
equally met, I know not in. which you molt abound.. 
But fo much for my opinion; of yon, which is, 
that your wit and ingenuity is equalled by 
but your judgment, or medeſty, which (though it 
| be to pleaſe myſelf) I muſt no more offend, than L 
„ can do either right. | Ho | 
Therefore I will ſay no more now of them, than 
that your good wit never forfeited your good judge - 
ment, but in your partiality to me and mine; ſo that 
if it were poſſible for a hardened ſeribbler to be vain» 
er than he is, what you write of me would: make me 
more conceited than what I ſcribble. myſelf: yet,. I 
mult confeſs, I ought to be more humbled by your 
praiſe than exalted, which commends my little ſenſe 
with fo. much more of yours, that, I am diſparaged 
and diſheartened by yeur commendations 5 who give 
me an example of your wit in che firſt part of your let- 
ter, and à definition of it in the laſt; to make wri- 
ting well (chat is, like you) more difficult to me than 
— ever it was. before. Thus the more great and juſt 
n your example and definition of wit are, the leſs I am 
h capable to follow them. Then the beſt way of ſhewing 
0 my judgement, after having ſeen how you write, is 
Cy to leave off writing; and the belt way to ſhew my 
4 friendſhip- to you, is to put an end to your trouble, 
re and to conclude, 1 2 | 
ir 


n 


Yours, &c. 

10 —— * | — 4 
T LETTER III. 

as March 25, 1105. 


nd Why F write to you, I foreſee a long letter, and 
FT onght to. beg your! patience beforeband- ; 

he for if it proves the longeſt, it will be of courſe the 
he worſt I have troubled: you with. Yet to expreſs my 
gratitude at large for your obliging letter, is not more 

ht my duty chan my intereſt, as — people will abun- 
vit dantly thank you for one piece of kindneſs, to put you 
OM in mind of beſtowing another. The more favour- 
ny able 
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able you are to me, the more diſtinaly I fee my 
faults: ſpots and blemiſhes, you know, are never ſo- 
plainly diſcovered as in the brighteſt ſunſnine. Thus 
I am mortified by thoſe commendations which: were 
deſigned to encourage me: for praiſe to a young wit, 
is like rain to a tender flower; if it be moderately 
| beſtowed, it cheers and revives; but if too laviſhly, 
overcharges and depreſſes him. Moſt men in years, 
as they are generally diſeouragers of youth, are like 
old trees, that, being paſt bearing themſelves, will 
fuffer no young plants to flouriſh beneath them: but, 
as if it were not enough to have outdone all your co- | 
evals in wit, you will exce} them in 5 too. 
As for * my green eſſays, if you find any pleaſure in 
them, it muſt be ſach as a man naturally takes in ob- 
ſerving the firſt ſhoots and buddings of a tree which 
be has raiſed himſelf: and it is impoſſible they ſhould: 
be eſteemed any otherwiſe, than as we value fruits 
for being early, which nevertheleſs are the moſt in- 
fipid, and the worſt of the year. In a word, I muſt 
blame you for treating me with ſo much compliment, 
which is at beſt but the ſmoke of friendſhip. I nei- 
ther write, nor - converſe. with you, to gain your 
praiſe, but your affection. Be fo much my friend a3 
to appear my enemy, and tell me my faults, if not 
as a young man, at leaſt as an unexperienced writer. 
| Lam, etc; 
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LETTER Iv. 
- From Mr. WYCHERLEY, | 

e 29. 1705. 
Our letter of thetwenty-fifth' of March I have 
1 received; which was more welcome to me than 
any thing could be out of the country, tho? it were 
one's rent due that day; and I can find no fault with 
it, but that it charges me with want of ſincerity, or 


: 
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5 Eis Paſtoraſs written at ſxteen years of age, 


Jules, 
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juſtice, for giving you your due; who ſhould not let 
your modeſty be ſo unjuſt to your merit, as to reject 

what is due to it, and call that compliment, which is 

ſo ſhort of your deſert, that it is rather degrading. 
than exalting you. But if compliment be the ſmoke. 
only of friendſhip (as you ſay), however, you muſt. 
allow there is no ſmoke but there is ſome fire; and as, 
the ſacrifice of incenſe offered to the gods would 
not have been half ſo ſweet to others, if it had not 
been for its ſmoke ; ſo friendihip, like love, cannot 
be without ſome. incenſe, to perfume the name it. 
would praiſe and immortalize. But ſince you ſay. 
you do not write to me to gain my praiſe, but my 

affection, pray how is it poſſible to have the one: 
without the other? We muſt admire before we love. 
You affirm, you would have me ſo much your friend. 

az to appear your enemy, and find. out your faults. 
rather than your perfections; but (my friend) that 
would be ſo hard to do, that I, who love no difficul- 
ties, cannot be perſuaded to it. Beſides, the vanity 
of a ſcribbler is ſuch, that he will never part with his 
own judgement to gratify another's ; efpecially when , 
he muſt take pains to do it : and thongh I am proud 
to be of your opinion, when you talk of any thing 
or man but yourſelf, I cannot ſuffer you to murdef 
your fame with your own hand, without oppdſing 
you; eſpecially when you ſay your Laſt letter, is tl 
worſt (ſince the longeſt) you have favoured me with 
which I therefore think the beſt, as the longeſt life 
(if a good one) is the beſt; as it yields the more va - 
riety, and is the more exemplary ; as a cheerful ſum- 
mer's day, though longer than a dull one in the win 
ter, is Jeſs tedious and more entertaining. Theęre- 
fore let but your friendſhip be like your letter, as 
laſting as it is agreeable, and it can never be tedious, 
dut more acceptable. and obliging to „ 
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Your, etc. 
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e LETTER V. 
Feen Mr WYCHERLEY. 
April 7. t1os. 
po FR received yours of the fifth, wherein your 
modeſty refuſes the juſt praiſes I give you, by 
which you lay claim to more, as a biſhop op gains his 
biſhopric by ſaying he will not epiſcopate ; but I muſt 
confeſs, whilſt I leaſe you by commendin you, 
1 pleaſe myſelf: oP as incenſe is ſweeter to the of- 
ferer than the Deity to whom it is offered, by his 
being ſo much above it: For indeed every man par- 
takes of the praiſe he gives, when it 1s ſo juſtly given. 
As to my.enquiry after your intrigues with the 
Muſes, you may allow me to make it, ſince no old 
man can give ſo young, ſo great, and able a favou- 
rite of theirs, jealouſy, I am, in my inquiry, like 
old Sir Bernard Gaſcoign, who-uſed to ſay, that when 
he, was grown too old to have his viſits admitted 
alone by the ladies,, he always took along, with. him 
2 young. "man to enſure his welcome to them; for had 
he come alone, he had been rejected, only becauſe 
his ar pf og 5 to Dn, * 1 a, _ 
an old rook, ho is ruined by gaming) forced to live 
2 gogd fortune of the puſking young men, 
fancies ar e ſo vigorous that they enſure their 
fizecels in 1 Shen ene with the Musea, by their 
ee, imagination. 
Tour papers are ſafe in my cuſtody (you may be 
fare) from any one's theft but my on; for it is as 
dangerous to truſt a ſcribbler with your wit, as a 
meſter with the cuftody of your money.—If you 
ppen to come to town, you will make it more dit 
Kel for me | ta leone . 1 


3 etc. 
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L ETT FE R VI. 
April 30. 1703. 
1 e contend with you: You muſt give me 


leave at once to wave all your compliments, =_ 


r e 
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to collect only this in general from them, that your 


deſign is to eneourage me. But I ſeparate from all 
the reſt that paragraph or two, in which you make 
me ſo warm an offer of your friendſhip. Were 
| poſſeſſed of that, it would put an end to all thoſe 
ſpeeches with which you now make me bluſh ; and 
change them to wholeſotne advices, and free ſenti- 


ments, which might make me wiſer and happier, I 


know it is the general opinion, that friendſhip is beſt 


contracted betwixt perſons of equal age; but I have 


ſo much intereſt to be of another mind, that you muſt 
pardon me if I cannot forbear telling you a few no- 
tions of mine, in oppoſition to that opinion. 
In the fir place, it is obſervable, that the love 
bear to our friends, is generally cauſed by our find- 
ing the ſame diſpoſitions in them, which we feel in 
ourſelves, This is but ſelf-love at the bottom : 
whereas the affection betwixt people of different ages 
cannot well be 1o, the inclinations of ſuch being 
commonly various. The friendſhip of two young 
men is often occaſioned by love of pleaſure or volup- 
tuouſneſs, each being deſirous for his own ſake of 
one to aſſiſt or encourage him in the courſes he pur- 
ſues ; as that of two old men is frequently on the 


ſcore of ſome profit, lucre, or defign upon others. 


Now, as a young man, who is leis acquainted with 
the ways of the world, has in all probability leſs of 
intereſt; and an old man, who may be weary of him - 
ſelf, bars, or ſhould have leſs of ſelf- love; ſo. the 
friendſhip between them is the more likely to be 


true, and uninixed with too much ſelf-· regard. One 


may add to tE-1;, that fuch a friendſhip is of greater 


grow gay and agreeable to pleaſe the young one; 


and the young man more diſereet and prudent by 


the help af the old one: So it may prove a cure of 
thoſ epidemical diſeaſes of age and youth, ſourneſs, 


and madneſs, I hope you will not need many argu- 
ments to .convipce you of the poſlibility of this; one 


alone abundantly ſatisfies me, and convinces to the 


heart, 
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; heart, Which is, that “ young as I am, and old 8 
| 700 Are, — mn your eotirgly e. etc. 


FW 


n 1 
* 


1 LETTER vn. 


| pr ** 2 3. 2902. 
I Ban 1 alt geen in your good opi- 
nion, but that you treat me ſo much in a ſtyle of 

compliment. It hath been obſerved of women, that 

they are more ſubject in their youth to be touched 
with vanity, than men, on account of their being 
generally treated this way; but the weakeſt women 
4 not more weak than that claſs of men, who are 
ht to pique themfelves upon their wit. The 
world is never wanting, when a coxcomb is accom- 
Magi hitaſelf, to m_ to give him the finiſhing 
2 ne apt to think his neighbour over- 
ſtocked with vanity, yet I cannot but fancy there 
are certam times, when moſt people are in a diſpo- 
_ fition of being informed; and it is incredible what 
© a vaſt good aà little truth might do, ſpoken in ſuch 
_ ſeaſons. | A fimall alms will do a great kindneſs to 
people 1 1n extreme neceſſity. | 
F could name an acquamtance of yours, who would 
Kt this time think himſelf more obliged to you for 
the 1 his faults, than the confirmation 
of his follies. If you would make thoſe the ſubject 
of a letter, it gbr be as lang at I could wiſh your N 
letters always were. 

I˙ do not wonder you have hitherto found ſome dif- 
ficulty (as you are pleaſed to ſay) in writing to me, 
 fince you have always choſen the taſk of commend- 
ing me: Take but the other way, n I dare en- 
gage, you will find none at all. 

As for my verſes, which you praiſe ſo much, 1 

mp e ſay they * never been * 7 of any 


80 Mr. Wycherley was at this time about pre years old, 
Mr. Fope under ſevente en. bd ; 
vanit/ 
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vanity in me, except what they gave me when they 
firſt occaſioned my acquaintance with you. But I 
have ſeveral times ſince been in danger of this vice; 
as often, I mean, as I received any letters from you, 
It is certain, the greateſt magnitying-glafles in the 
world are a man's own eyes when they look upon his 
own perſon ; yet even in thoſe, I cannot fancy my- 
ſelf ſo, extremely like Alexander the Great, as you 
would perſuade me. If I mult be like him, it is you 
will make me ſo, by complimenting me into a bet- 
ter opinion of myſelf than I deſerve: They made him 
think he was the ſon of Jupiter, and you aſſure me I 
am a man of parts. But is this all you can fay to 
my honour ? you ſaid ten times as much before, 
when you called me your friend. After having 
made me believe I poſſeſſed a ſhare in your affection, 
to treat me with compliments and ſweet ſayings, is 
like the proceeding with poor Sancho Panga : They 
perſuaded him that he enjoyed -a great dominion, 
and then gave him nothing to ſubſiſt upon but wa- 
fers and marmalade, In our days the greateſt obli- 
gation you can lay upon a wit, is to make a fool of 
him. For as when madmen are-found incurable, wiſe 
men give them their way, and pleaſe them-as well as 
they can; ſo when thoſe incorrigible things, poets, 
are once irrecoverably be-muſed. the beſt way both 


to quiet them, and ſecure. yourſelf from the effects of 


their frenzy, is to feed their vanity ; which indeed, 


for the moſt part, is all that is fed in a poet. 


You may believe me, I could be heartily glad that 
all you ſay were as true, apphed to-me, as it would 
be to yourſelf, for ſeveral weighty reaſons ; but for 
none {o much as that I might be to you what you 
deſerve ; whereas I can now be no more than is con- 
ſiſtent with the ſmall though utmoſt capacity of, etc. 


LETTER: VIE, 

$ h Oct. 26, 1705. 
1 Have now changed the ſcene from the town to 
1 the country; from Will's eoffeehouſe to Wind- 


. + ſor- 
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ſor-foreſt. I find no other difference than this, 
betwixt the common town-wits, and the downright 
country-feols, that the firit are partly in the wrong, 
with a little more flouriſh and gaiety; and the laſt 
neither in the right nor the wrong, but confirmed in 
.a ſtupid ſettled medium betwixt both. However, 
methinks, theſe are moſt in the right, who quietly 
and eaſily reſign themſelves over to the gentle rei 
of dulneſs, which the wits muſt do at laſt, tho' after 
a great deal of noiſe and reſiſtance. Ours are a ſort 
modeſt inoffenſive people, who neither have ſenſe, 
nor pretend to any, but enjoy a jovial ſort of dulneſs: 
They are commonly known in the world by the 
name of honeſt, il gentlemeng they live, much as 
they ride, at — a kind of hunting life, pur- 
ſuing with earneſtneſs and hazard ſomething not 
. worth the catching ; never in the way, nor out of it, 
J cannot but prefer ſolitude to the company of all 
theſe ; for though a man's ſelf may poſſibly be the 
worſt fellow to converſe with in the world, yet one 
would think the company-of. a perſon whom we have 
the greateſt regard to and affection for, could not be 
very unpleaſant. As a man in love with a miſtreſs, 
deſires no converſation but hers, ſo a man in love 
with himſelf (as moſt men are) may be belt pleaſed 
with his own, Beſides, if the trueſt and moſt uſeful 
knowledge be the knowledge of ourſelyes, ſolitude, 
conducing moſt to make us look into ourſelves, 
ſhould be the moſt inſtructive ſtate of life. We ſee 
nothing more commonly, than men, who, for the ſake 
of the circumſtantial part and mere outſide of life, 
have been half their days rambling out of their na- 
ture, and ought to be ſent into ſolitude to ſtudy them- 
ſelves over again. People are uſually ſpoiled, inſtead 
of being taught, at their coming into the world; 
whereas by being more converſant with obſcurity, 
without any pains, they would naturally follow what 
they were meant for, In a word, if a man be a cox- 
comb, ſolitude is his beſt ſchool ; and if he be a fool, 
it is his beſt ſanctuary. | 


Theſe - 
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, Theſe are good reaſons for my own ſtay here, but 
t l wich I could give you any for your coming hither, 
, except that I earneitly invite vou. And yet I cannot 
X help ſaying I have ſuffered a great deal of diſcontent 
n that you do not come, though 1 ſo little merit that 
. you ſhould. 

y I .muit complain of the ſhortneſs of your laſt, 
n Thoie who have moſt wit, like thoſe who have moſt 
r money, are generally molt ſparing of either. 

't 4 ä — 
„ E 

1. LETTER IX. 

- From Mr, WYCHERLEY. 

2 Nov. 5, 1705. 


"Ot Ours of the 26th of October I have received, as 
t, [ have always done yours, with no little ſatiſ- 
Ul faction, and am proud to diſcover by it, that you 
re find fault with the thortneſs of mine, which 1 think 
* the beſt excuſe for it: And though they (as you 4ay)-- 
ve who have moſt wit or money are moſt ſparing of ei- 


be ther ; there are ſome who appear poor to be thought 
's, rich, and are poor, which is my caſe, I cannot hut 
ve rejoice, that you have undergone.ſo much diſcontent” 
ed for want of my company; but if you have a mind to 
ul puniſh me for my fault, (which I could not help), de- 
le, fer your coming to town, and you will do it effec- 
es, tually. But I know your charity always exceeds your 
ee revenge, ſo that I will not defpair of ſecing you, 
ke and, in return to your inviting me to your foreſt, 
fe, invite you to my foreſt, the town ; where the beaſts 
da- that inhahit, tame or wild, of long ears or horns, 
m- purſue one another either out of love or hatred. You 
ad may have the pleaſure to ſee one pack of blood- 
d; hounds purſue another herd of brutes, to bring 
ty, each other to their fall, which is their whole ſport ; 
hat or if you affect a leſs bloody chace, you may fee a 
or- pack of ſpaniels, called /overs, in a hot purſuit of a 


ol, two - legged vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack 
to be ſingled out by one dog, who runs mute to 
ele - X 2 catch 
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catch her up the ſooner from the reſt, as they are ma- 
king a noiſe to the loſs of their game. In fine, this 
is the time for all ſorts of ſport in the town, When 
- thoſe of the country ceaſe ; therefore leave your ſo- 
reſt of bealts for ours of brutee, called en, who now 
in full cry (packed by the court or country) run down 
in the Houle of Commons a deſerted horned beaſt of 
the Court, to the ſatisfaction of their ſpectators: Pe- 
tides, (more for your diverſton), you may ſee not on- 
ly the two great playhouſes of the nation, thoſe of 
the lords and commons, in diſpute with one another ; 
but the two other playhouſes in high conteft, becauſe 
the members of one houſe are removed up to the 
other, at it is often done by the court for reaſons of 
ſtate. Inſomuch that the lower houſes, I mean the 
playhouſes, are going to act tragedies on one another 
without doors, and the ſovereign is put to it (as it 
often happens in the other two Youſes)-to filence one 
or both, to keep peace between them, Now I have 
told you all the news of the town, I am, etc, 


—— 2 _ 


LETTER X. 
From Mr, W.YC HE RLEY. 
fo e Feb. 5, 1705-6. 
18 received your kind letter, with my paper * 
to Mr. Dryden corrected. I own you have made 
more of it by making it leſs, as the Dutch are ſaid to 
burn half the ſpices they bring home, to enhance 


the price of the remainder, ſo to be greater gainers 
by their loſs, {which is indeed my caſe nos), You 


have pruned my fading laurels of ſome ſuperfluous, 
ſapleſs, and dead branches, to make the remainder 
live the longer; thus, like your maſter Apollo, you 
are at once a poet and a phyſician, | 


* The fime which was printe] in the year 1717, in a miſcel- 
lany of Bern. Lintot's, and in the peſthumoũs works of Mr. Wy- 
cherley, 


Now, 
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Now, Sir, as to my impudent invitation of you to 


the toten, your good-nature was the firſt cauſe of my 
confident requeſt; but excuſe me, I mult (I fee) ſay - 


no more upon this ſubject, ſince I find you a little 
too nice to be dealt freely with ; though you have 
given me ſome encouragement to hope, our friendihip 
might be without ſhinels, or criminal modeſty ; for a 
friend, like a miſtreſs, though he is not to be merce- 
nary, to be true, yet ought not to refuſe a friend's 


kindneſs, becauſe it is ſmall or trivial: I have told 


you ([ think) what a Spanith lady faid to her poor 


poetical gallant, that a queen if ſhe had to do with 
a groom, would expect a mark of his kindneſs from 
him, though it were but his curry-comb, But you 


and I will diſpute this matter when I am ſo happy as 
to ſee you here; and perhaps it is the only diſpute - 


in which I might hope to have the better of you. 
Now, Sir, to make you another excuſe for my 
boldneſs in inviting you to town, I deſigned to leave 
with you ſome more of my papers, (ſince theſe re- 
turn ſo much better out of your hands than they went 


from mine); for I intended (as I told you formerly) to 


ſpend a month or ſix weeks, this ſummer, near you 
in the country. Jou may be aſſured there is no- 


thing I deſire ſo much, as an improvement of your 


r FY m 


friendſhip. | | 


"LETTER 26 12 
1 April 10, 1706. 


to ſelect, if poſſible, ſome things from the * firit 
volume of your miſcellanies, which may be altered ſo 
as to appear again. I doubted your meaning in this; 
whether it was to pick out the beſt of thoſe verſes (as 
thoſe on the idleneſs of buſineſs, on ignorance, on 


lazineſs, &c.), to make the method and numbers ex- 


act, and avoid repetitions ? For though (upon read- 
ing them on this occaſion) I believe, they might re- 
ceive ſuch an alteration with advantage; yet they 


* Printed in folio in the year 1704, 


X 3 would 


Y one of yours of the laſt month, you deſwe me 


Hed eee m.. ẽůQͥ NN ES 
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would not be changed ſo much, but any one would 
know them for the ſame at firſt ſight. Or if you 
mean to improve the worſt pieces? which are ſuch, 
as, to render them very good, would require great 
addition, and almoſt the entire new writing of them, 
Or, laitly, if you mean the middle ſort, as the ſongs 
and love-verſes ? for theſe will need only to be ſhort- 
enced, to omit repetition ; the words remaining very 
little different from what they were before, Pray let 
me know your mind in this, for I am utterly at a loſs, 
Yet I have tried what I conld do to ſome of the 
ſongs, and the poems on Jazineſs and ignorance, but 
cannot (even in my own partial judgment) think my 
alterations much to the purpoſe. So that I muſt 
needs defire you would apply your care wholly at 
preſent to thoſe which are yet unpubliſhed, of which 
there are more than enough to make a conſiderable 
volume, of full as good ones, nay, I believe, of 
better than any in Vol. I. which I could wiſh you 
would defer, at leaſt till you have finiſhed theſe that 
are yet unprinted, » 1 | 

I ſend you a ſample of ſome few of theſe: namely, 
the verſes to Mr, Waller in his old age; your new 
ones on the Duke of Marlborough, and two others, 
I have done all that I thought could be of advantage. 
to them: ſome I have contracted, as we do ſun-beams, 
to improve their energy and force; fome I have ta- 
ken quite away, as we take branches from a tree to 
add to the fruit; others I have entirely new exprefled, 
and turned more into poetry, Donne (like one of 
his ſucceſſors had mfinitely more wit than he wanted 
verſification ; for the great dealers of wit, like thoſe 
in trade, take leaſt pams to ſet off their goods, while 
the haberdaſhers of ſmall wit ſpare for no decorations 
or ornaments. You have commiſhoned me to paint 
. your ſhop, and I have done my beſt to bruſh you up 
like your neighbours But I can no more pretend 
to the merit of the production than a midwite to the 
virtues and good qualities of the child ſhe helps into 


the light. 
18 The 
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The few things I have entirely added, you will 
excuſe ; you may take them lawfully for your own, 
becauſe they are ho more than ſparks lighted up by 
your fire: and you may omit them at laſt, if you 
think them but ſquibs in your triumphs. 

I am, etc. 


— 


From Mr. WYCHERLEY. 
| Nov. 11, 1707. 

] Received yours of the gth yeſterday, which has 

(like the reſt of your letters) at once pleaſed and 
inſtructed me; ſo that, I aſſure you, you can no more 
write too much to your abſent friends, than ſpeak 
too much to the preſent. This is a truth that all men 
own who have either ſeen your writings, or heard 
your diſcourſe; enough to make others ſhow their 
judgment, in ceaſing to write or talk, eſpecially to 
you, or in your company. However, I ſpeak or write 
to you, not to pleaſe you, but myſelf; ſince I provoke 
your anſwers ; which, whilſt they humble me, give 
me vanity; though I am leſſened by you even when 
you commend me: fince you commend my little ſenſe 
with ſo much more of yours, that you put me out of 
countenance, whilſt you would keep me in it. So 
that you have found a way (againſt the cuſtom of 
great wits) to ſhew even a great deal of good-nature 
with a great of good ſenſe. | | 
I thank you for the book you promiſed me, by 
which I find you would not only corre& my lines, 
but my life. | 

As to the damn'd verſes I intruſted you with, I 
hope you will let them undergo your purgatory, to 
fave them from other people's damning them: ſince 
the critics, who are generally the firſt damn'd in this 
life, like the damn'd below, never leave to bring thoſe 
above them under their own circumſtances. I be 
you to peruſe my papers, and ſelect what you thin 
| | beſt 
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beſt or moſt tolerable, and look over them again; for 

I reſolve ſuddenly to print ſome of them, as a har- 

dened old gameſter will (in ſpite of all former ill-uſage 

by fortune) puſh on an ill hand in expectation of re- 

covering himſelf; eſpecially ſince J have ſuch a Crou- 
pier or Second to ſtand by me as Mr, Pope. 


9 — 


— — 
— 


DET T ER XIII. 


| Nov. 20, 1707. 

| R. Englefyld being upon his journey to London, 
| tells me I muſt write to you by him, which I 
do, not more to comply with his deſire, than to, gra- 
tify my own ; though I did it ſo lately by the metlen- 
ger you ſent hither : I take it too as an opportunity 
of ſending you the fair copy of the poem on 'Dul- 
neſs “, which was not then finiſhed, and which 1 
ſhould not care to hazard by the common poſt, Mr, 
Engletyld is ignorant of the contents, and I hope 
your prudence will let him remain ſo, for my fake no 
leſs than your own; fince if you ſhould reveal any 
thing of this nature, it would be no wonder reports 
ſhould be raiſed, and there are thoſe (I fear) who 
would be ready to improve them to my diſadvantage, 
I am ſorry you told the great man, whom you met in 
the court of requeſts, that your papers were in my 
hands : no man alive ſhall ever know any fuch thing 
from me; and I give you this warning beſides, that 
though yourſelf ſhould ſay I had any wiſe aſſiſted you, 
I am, notwithitanding, reſolved to deny it. 
The method of the copy I ſend you is very differ- 
ent from what it was, and much more regular : for 
the. better help of your memory, I defire you to com- 
pare it by the figures in the margin, anſwering to the 
ſame in this letter. The poem is now divided into 
four parts, marked with the literal figures, 1. 2. 3. 4. 
The firſt contains the praiſe of. Dulnefs, and ſhews 

The origin of it in blots, and with figures of the references 
from copy to copy, in Mr: Pope's hand, is yet extant, among o- 


ther ſuch Broũillons of Mr, Wycherley's poems, corrected by — 
5: W 
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how upon ſeveral ſuppoſitions it paſſes for, 1. reli: 
gion; 2. philoſophy; 3, example; 4. wit; and, 
5. the cauſe of wit, and the end of it. The ſecond 
part contains the advantages of Dulneſs : 1ſt, in bu- 
fines; and, 2dly, at court, where the ſimilitudes of 
the bias of a bowl, and the weights of a clock, are 
directly tending to the ſubject, though introduced be- 
fore in a place where chere was no mention made of 
thoſe advantages (which was your only objection to 
my adding them). The third contains the happineſs 
of Dulneiß in all tations, and ſhews in a great man 
particulars, that it is ſo fortunate as to be eſteeme 
ſome good quality or other in all ſorts of people; 
that it is thought quiet, ſenſe, caution, policy, pru- 
dence, majeſty, valour, circumſpection, honeſty, &c. 
The fourtlr part I have wholly added, as a climax, 
which ſums up all the praiſe, advantage, and happi- 
neſs of Dulneſs in a few werds, and ſtrengthens them 
by the oppoſition of the diſgrace, diſadvantage, and 
unhappineſs of wit, with which it concludes “. 
Tho? the whole be as ſhort again as at firſt, there 
is not one thought omitted, but what is a repetition 
of ſomething in your firſt volume, or in this very pa- 
per : ſome 5 are contracted, where they ſeem- 
ed encompaſſed with too many words; and ſome 


This is total'y omitted in the preſent edition: ſome of the 
lines are. theſe 2 | | 


cc Thus Dulne's, the ſafe opiate of the mind, 

«© The laſt kind refuge. weary wit can find; 
Fit for all ſtations, and in cach content, 

& Ts ſatisfy'd, ſecure, and innocent; | 
« No pains it takes, and no offence it gives, 

6 Untear'd, unhated, undiſturb' d it lives,“ etc. 


It was originally thus expreſſed: 
« As clocks run faſteſt when moſt Icad is on.“ 


in a letter of Mr. Pope to Mr. Wychetley, dated April 2, 1705, and 
in a paper of verſes of his, to the author of a poem called Succeſſio, 
which got out in a miſcellany in 1712, three years before Mr, 
Wycherley died, and two after he had laid aftle the whole deſign 
af publiſhing any poems. 
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new expreſſed, or added, where I thought there want- 
* Ed heightening, (as you'll ſee particularly in the 
ſimile of the clock weights), and the verſification 
throughout is, I believe, ſuch as nobody can be 
ſhocked at. The repeated permiſhons you give me 
of dealing freely with you, will (I hope) excuſe what 
J have done: for if I have not ſpared you when I 
thought ſeverity would do you a kindneſs, I have not 
mangled you where I thought there was no abſolute 
need of amputation, As to particulars, I can ſatisfy 
you better when we: meet; in the mean time pray 
write to me when you can, you cannot too often. 


8 ie. A * 2 * 8 


LETTER XIV. 
From Mr. WYCHERLEY. 


| 4:7 Nov. 22, 150). 


dg OU may fee by my ſtyle, I had the happineſs 
and ſatisfaction to receive yeſterday, by the 
hands of Mr, Englefyld, your extreme kind and ob- 
liging letter of the 20th of this month; which, like all 
the reſt of yours, did at once mortify me, and make 


— 


me vain; fince it tells me, with ſo much more wit, 


ſenſe, and kindneſs than mine can expreſs, that my 
letters are always welcome to you. So that even 
while your kindneſs invites me to write ta you, your 
wit and judgment forbid me; ſince I may return you 
a letter, but never an anſwer. | 

Now, as for my owning your aſſiſtance to me, in 
_ overlooking my unmuſical numbers, and harſher ſenſe, 
and correcting them both with your genius, or judg- 
ment; I muſt tell you, I always own it (in ſpite of 


your unpoetic modeſty) who would do with your 


_ friendſhip as your charity; conceal your bounty to 

magnify the por xar9 and even whillt you lay on 
your friend the favour, acquit him of the debt: But 
that ſhall not ſerve your turn; I will always own, 
it is my infallible Pope has, or would redeem me 
from a poetical damning, the ſecond time; and ſave 


A 
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my rhymes from being condemned to the critics flames 


to all eternity; but (by the faith you profeſs) you 


know your works of ſupererogation, transferred up- 
on an humble, acknowledging ſinner, may ſave even 


him: having good works enough of your own be- 
ſides, to enſure yours, and their immortality, 

And now for the pains you have taken to recom- 
mend my Dulneſs, by making it more methodical, I 
give you a thouſand thanks ; ſince true and natural 
dulneſs is ſhown more by its pretence to form and 
method, as the ſprightlineſs of wit by its deſpiſing 
both. I thank you a thouſand times for your repeat- 


ed invitations to come to Binfield : you will find, it 


will be as hard for you to get quit of my mercenary 


kindneſs to you, as it would for me to deſerve, or re- 


turn yours: however, it ſhall be the endeavour of my 


Future life, as it will be to demonſtrate myſelf 


Your, etc, 


LETTER . 


Nov. 29, 1707. 

HE compliments you make me, in regard of 

any iaconfiderable ſervice I could do you, are 
very unkind, and do but tell mem other words, that 
my friend has ſo mean an opinion of me, as to think 
I expe& acknowledgments for trifles : which upon 
my faith I ſhall equally take amiſs, whether made to 
myſelf, or to any other. For God's fake (my dear 
ſriend) think better of me, and believe I deſire no 
fort of favour ſo much, as that of ſerving you more 
conſiderably than I have been yet able to do. 

I ſhall proceed in this manner with ſome others of 
your pieces: but fince you defire I would not deface 
your copy for the future, and only mark the repeti- 
tions; I muſt, as ſoon as I have marked theſe, tran- 
ſeribe what is left on another paper; and in that 
blot, alter, and add all I can deviſe, for their im- 
provement. For you are ſenſible, the omiſſion of re- 
petitions is but one, and the eaſieſt part, of yours and 

| my 
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my deſign ; there remaining beſides, to rectify the 


method, to connect the matter, and to mend the ex- 
preſſion and verſification. I will go next upon the 


paces of ſolitude, on the public, and on the mixed 


ife ; the bill of fare; the praiſes of avarice, and 
ſome others, Rua | 
I muſt take notice of what you ſay, of © my pains 
% to make your dulneſs methodical ;*”” and of your 
hint, that the ſprightlineſs of wit deſpiſes method.“ 
This is true enough, if by wit you mean no more than 
fancy or conceit ; but in the better notion of wit, 


_ conſidered as propriety, ſurely method is not only ne- 


ceſſary for perſpicuity and harmony of parts, but 
gives beauty even to the minute and particular 
thoughts, which receive an additional advantage from 
thoſe which precede or follow in their due place. You 
remember a ſimile Mr, Dryden uſed in converſation, 
of feathers in the crowns of the wild Indians; which 
they not only chuſe for the beauty of their colours, 


but place them in ſuch a manner as to refle& a luſtre 


on each other, I will not diſguiſe any of my ſenti- 
ments from you: to methodiſe in your caſe, is full as 
neceſſary as to ſtrike out; otherwiſe you had better 
deſtroy the whole frame, and reduce them into ſingle 
thoughts in proſe, like Rochefoucault, as I have more 
than once hinted to you, + / 


— bt: IER AV]... 
From Mr, WYCHERLEY. 


| 3 Feb. 28, 1705-8, 
Haves had yours of the 23d of this inſtant, for 
which J give you many thanks, ſince I find by 
it, that even abſence (the uſual bane of love or 
friendſhip) cannot lefſen yours, no more than mine. 
As to your hearing of my being ill, I am glad, and 
ſorry for the report: In the firſt place, glad that it 
was no: true; and, in the next, ſorry that it ſhould 


— 


ive you any diſturbance, or concern more than ordi- 


nar? 
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nary for me; for which, as well as your concern for 
my future well-being or life, I think myſelf moſt 


eternally obliged to you; aſſuring, your concern for | 


either will make me more careful of both. Yet-for 
your ſake I love this life ſo well, that I ſhall the leſs 
think of the other; but it is in your power to inſure 
my happineſs in one and the other, both by your ſo- 
ciety and good example, ſo not only contribute to 
my felicity here, but hereafter, _ 2 [ 

Now, as to your excufe for the plainneſs of your 
ſtyle, I muſt needs tell you, that friendſhip is much 
more acceptable to a true friend than wit, which is 
generally falſe reaſoning; and a friend's reprimand 
often ſhews more friendſhip than his compliment: 
Nay love, which is more than friendſhip, is often ſeen 
by our friend's correction of our follies or crimes, 
Upon this teſt of your friendſhip I intend to put you 
when I return to London, and thence to you at Bin- 
feld, which, I hope, will be within a month. 

Next to the news of your good health, I am plea- 
{cd with the good news of your going to print ſome 
of your poems, and proud to be known by them to 
the public for your friend; who intend (perhaps the 
ſame way) to be revenged of you for your kindneſs, 
by taking your name in vain ta ſome of my future 
madrigals; yet ſo as to let the world know, my love 


or eſteem for you are no more poetic than my talent - 


in ſcribbling.- But of all the arts of fiction, I defire 


you to believe I want that of feigning friendſhip, and 


that I am ſincerely 
EE Your, etc. 


” —_— 


LETTER XVIL. 
From Mr. WYCHERLEY, 
| ** . May 13, 1708. 
I Have received yours of the firſt of May, Your 
paſtoral muſe outſhines in her modeſt and natural 


dreſs all Apollo's court-ladies, in their more artful, 
Vor. IV. 1 laboured, 


—ê 
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laboured, and coſtly finery. ' Therefore I am glad to 
find by your letter you deſign your country-beauty 
of a muſe ſhall appear at court, and in public, to out- 
ſhine all the farded, lewd, confident, affected town- 
dowdies, who aim at being hononred only to their 
ſhame : But her artful innocence. (on the contrary) 
will gain more honour as ſhe becomes public; and, 


in ſpite of cuſtom, will bring modeſty again into fa- 


ſhion, or at leaſt make her ſiſter - rivals of this age 
bluſh for ſpite, if not for ſhame, As for my ſtale, 
antiquated, poetical puſs, whom you would keep in 
countenance by faying ſhe has once been tolerable, 
and would yet paſs muſter by a little licking over; 
it is true, that (like moſt vain antiquated jades which 
have once been paſſable) ſhe yet affects youthfulneſs 
in her age, and would {till gain a few admirers, (who, 
the more ſhe ſeeks or labours for their liking, are but 
more her contemners). Nevertheleſs the is reſolved 
Kenceforth to be ſo cautious as to appear very little 
more in'the world, except it be as an attendant on 
your muſe, or as a foil, not a rival to her wit, or fame : 
So that let your country-gentlewoman appear when 
the will in the world “, my old worn-ont jade of a 
loft reputation ſhall be her attendant into it, to pro- 
cure her admirers ; as an old whore, who can get no 
more friends of her own, bawds for others, to make 
fport or pleafure yet, one way or other, for mankind, 
{approve of your making Tonſon your muſe's intro- 
&aRKor into the world, or maſter of the ceremonies, 


|. who has been ſo long a pimp, er gentleman-uſher ts 


the muſes. 


* This, and what follows, is a full confutation of John Dennis 
and others, who aſſerted, that Mr. Pope wrote theſe verſes on bim- 
ſelf (though publiſhed by Mr, Wycherley fix years before his death), 
We find here, it was a voluntary act of his promiſed beforehand, 
and written while Mr. Pope was abſent, The firft Broüillon of 
aboſe verſes, and the ſecond copy with corrections, ara both yet 
entant in Mr. Wycherley's own hand, In another of his letters 
of May 18, 1708, are theſe words: “I have mage a damned com- 
« plimen: in verſe upon the Printing your paſturals, which you 
« ſhall ſee when you ſee me. W 1 
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E wiſh you good fortune; ſince a man with ore of 
wit, as ſtore of money, without the help of good for- 
tune, will never be popular ; but T with you a great 


many admirers, which will be ſome credit to my 


judgment as well as your wit, who always thought 
you had a great deal; and am | 
| | Your, etc. 


LETTER XVIII. 
From Mr. WYCHERLEY. 
May 17, 1109. 


1 Mus thank you for a book of your miſcellanies, 


which Tonſon ſent me, I ſuppoſe, by your order; 
and all I can tell you of it is, that nothing has lately 
been better received by the public than your part of 
it, You have only diſpleaſed the erities by pleaſing 
them too well, having not left them a word to ſay for 


themſelves againſt you and your performances; ſo 


that, now your hand is in, you muſt perſevere, till 
my PIs of you be fulfilled. In earneſt, all the 
beſt judges of good ſenſe or poetry, are admirers of 
yours, and like your part of the book ſo well, thats 
the reſt is liked the worſt. This is true upon m 
word, without compliment; ſo that your firſt ſuce 
will make you for all your life a poet, in ſpite of 


your wit; for a poet's ſucceſs at firſt, like a g 


ſter's fortune a firſt, is like to make him a loſer at 
laſt, and to be undone by his good fortune and merit. 

But hitherto your miſcellanies have ſafely run the 
gantlet through all the coffeehouſes, which are now 


entertained with a whimſical new-news-paper, called 
the Taruzr, which I ſuppoſe you have ſeen, "This * 
is the neweſt thing I can tell you of, except it be of 


the peace, which now (moſt people ſay) is drawing to 
ſuch a concluſion, as all Europe is, or muſt be fatis- 


fied with ; ſo poverty, you ſee, which makes peace- 


in Weſtminſter-hall, makes it likewiſe in the camp or 
field, throughout the world. Peace then be to you, 
TE: 2 and 
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and to me, who am now grown peaceful, and wilt 
have no conteſt with any man, but him who fays he 
is more your friend or humble ſervant, than 

| | 4 a+ Your, etc, 


pe Cy b 
— 


LETTER XIX. 
n May 20, 1109, 

1 Am glad you received the miſcellany “, if it were 

only to ſhow you. that there are as bad poets in 
this nation as your ſervant. This modern cuſtom of 
appearing in miſcellanies, is very uſeful to the poets, 
who, like other thieves, eſcape by getting into a 
croud, and herd together like banditti, ſafe only in 
their multitude, Methinks Strada has given a good 
deſcription of theſe kind of collections; Nullus hodie 
tnortalium aut naſcitur, aut moritur, aut præliatur, aut 
ruſticatur, aut abit peregre, aut redit, aut nubit; aut 
e/t, aut non eſt, (nam etiam mortuis iſti canunt),. cui 
non illi extemple cudant Epicedia, Genethliaca, Protre- 
ptica, Panegyrica, Epithalamia, V aticinia, Propempticas,. 
Soterica, Parenetica, Nenias, Nugas, As to the ſuc- 
ceſs, which, you ſay, my part has met with, it is to 
be attributed to what you was pleaſed to ſay of me 
to the world, which you do well to call your pro- 
phecy, ſince whatever is ſaid in my favour, muſt be a 
prediction of things that are not yet; you, like x true 
godfather, engage on my part for much more than 
ever I can perform. My paſtoral muſe, like other 
country: girls, is but put out of countenance by what 


you eourtiers ſay to her; yet I hope you would not 


deceive me too far, as knowing that a young ſeribbler's 
vanity. needs no recruits from abroad; for nature, 
like an indulgent mother, kindly takes care to ſupply 
her ſons with as much of their own as is neceſſary 
for their ſatisfaction. If my verſes ſhould meet with 
a few flying commendations, Virgil has taught me, 
that a young author has not too much reaſon to be 


. Jaecb Tenſon's fixth volume of miſcellany poems. 
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pleaſed with them, when he conſiders that the natu- 


ral conſequence of praiſe is envy and ealumny. 


Si ultra placitum laudarit, batcare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 


When once a man has appeared as a poet, he may 
give up his pretenſions to all the rich and thrivin 
arts: Thoſe who have once made their court to thoſe 
miſtreſſes without portions, the Muſes, are never like 
to ſet up for fortunes. But for my part, I ſhall be 
ſatisfied if I can loſe my time agreeably this way, 
without loſing my reputation : As for gaining any, 
I am as indifferent in the matter as Falſtaff was, and 
may ſay of fame as he did of honour, ** If it comes, 
« jt comes unlooked for; and there's an end on't,” 
I can be content with a bare ſaving game, without 
being thought an eminent hand, (with which title Ja- 
cob has graciouſly dignified his adventurers and vo- 
lunteers in poetry). Jacob creates poets, as king; 
ſometimes do knights, not for their honour, but far 
their money, Certainly he ought to be eſteemed a 
worker of miracles who is grown rich by poetry. 
What Authors boſe, their Bookſellers have won, 
So pimps grow rich, while gallants are undone, 
I am your, ete. 


. Oey 
— — — 


i 
From Mr. WYCHERLEY, id HA 

| | May 26, 1709. 
H E laſt I received from you was dated the aad 


of May. I take your charitable hint to me 
very kindly, wherein you do like a true friend, and a 


true Chriſtian, and I ſhall endeavour to follow your 


advice, as well as your example. —As for your 
wiſhing to ſee your friend an hermit!with you, I can- 
not be faid to leave the world, ſince I ſhall enjoy in 
your converſation all that I can deſire of it; nay, 
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_ ean learn more from you alone, than from my long. 
experience of the great or little vulgar in it. 

As to the ſuccels of your poems in the late miſcel- 
lany, which I told you of in my laſt, upon my word 
I made, you no compliment; for you may be aſſured 
that all forts of readers like them, except they are. 
writers too; but for them (I muſt needs ſay) the more 
they like them, they ought to be the leſs pleaſed with. 
them: So that you do not come off with a bare ſa- 
ving game, (as you call it), but have gained ſo much 
credit at firſt, that you muſt needs ſupport it to the 
Hſt: Since you ſet up with ſo great a ſtock of good 
fenſe, judgment, and wit, that your judgment enfures 
all. that your wit ventures at. The falt of your wit 
has been enough to give a reliſh to the whole infipid 
kotch-potch it is mingled with; and you will make 
| Jacob's ladder raiſe you to immortality, by which o- 
thers are turned off ſhamefully to their damnation, 
{for poetie thieves as they are), who think to be ſaved: 
by others good works, how faulty ſoover their own- 
ate: Butthe coffechonſe-wits, or rather anti-wits, the 
critics, prove their judgments by approving your 
wit; and even the news-mongers and poets will own, 
you have more invention than they; nay, the de- 
tracters or the envious, who never ſpeak well of any 
dody, (not even of thoſe. they think well of in their 
abſence), yet will give you even in your abſence their 
ood werd; and the critics. only hate you, for being 

| mu? to ſpeak well of you whether they will or no, 
All this is true upon the word of 


Your, etc. 


LETTER XXI. 
From Mr. WYCHERLEY, 
" Auguſt 11, 1709. 
AI letters, ſo much inferiour to yours, can only 
VA make up their ſcarcity of ſenſe by their num- 
der of lines; which is like the Spaniards paying 
de 
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debt of gold with a load of brafs money. But to be 
a. plain-dealer, I mult tell you, I will revenge the 
raillery of your letters by. printing them (as Dennis 
did mine) without your knowledge too, which would: 
be a revenge upon your judgment for the raillery of 
your wit; for fome dull.rognes (that is, the moſt in- 
the world) might be ſuch fools as to think. what you 
faid of me was in earneſt: It is not the firſt time your 
great wits have gaincd reputation by their paradoxicab 
or ironical praiſes; your forefathers have done it, 
Eraſmus and others, For all mankind who know me 
muſt confeſs, he muſt be no ordinary genius, or little 
friend, who can find out any thing to commend in 
me ſeriouſly.; who have given no ſign of my judg- 
ment but my opinion of yours, nor mark of my wit, 
but my leaving off writing to the public now you are. 
Beginning to ſhew the. world what you can do by 
s: whoſe wit is as ſpiritual as your judgment ms 
llible: in whoſe judgment I have an implicit faith, 
and ſhall always fubſcribe to it to ſave my works in 
this world from the flames and damnation, _— | 
eſent my moſt humble ſervice to Sir William Trum; 
ll, for whom and whoſe judgment I have ſo pro- 
found a reſpect, that his example had almoſt made 
me marry, more than my nephew's ill carriage to me 
having once reſolved te have revenged myſelf upon 
him by my marriage, but now am reſolved to make 
my revenge greater upon him by his marriage. 


1 a. = Mc. tt. _— 


LET FER XXII. 
From. Mr, WYCHERLEY.. 


| April 1, 19 to. 
Hav had yours of the 36th of the laſt month, 
1 which is kinder th:m 1 defire it ſhould be, fince. 


_—_— 
— e 


it tells me you could be better pleaſed to be ſick again 


in town in my company, than to be well in the coun- 
try without it: and that you are more impatient to 
de deprived of happineſs than of health. Yet, my 
| | dear 
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dear friend, ſet raillery or compliment aſide, I ear 
bear your abſence (which procures your health and 
eaſe) better than I can your company when you are 
in pain; for I cannot ſee you ſo without being ſo too, 
Your love to the country I do not doubt, nor do you 
(I. hope) my love to it or you, ſince there I can enjoy 
your company without ſeeing you in pain to give me 
fatisfaction and pleaſure ; there I can have you with- 
out rivals or diiturbers ; without the too civil or the 
too rude ;. without the noiſe of the loud, or the cen- 
ſure of the ſilent; and would rather have you abuſe 
me there with the truth, than at this diſtance with 
your compliment ; ſince now, your buſineſs of a 
friend, and kindneſs to a friend, - is by finding fault 
with his faults, and mending them by your obliging 
ſeverity, I hope (in point of your good - nature) you 
will have no cruel charity for thoſe papers of mine 
you are fo willing to be troubled with; which I take 
moſt infinitely kind of you, and ſhall acknowledge 

with gratitude as long as I live. No friend can do 
more for his friend than preſerving his reputation, 
(nay not by preſerving his life), ſince by preſerving 
His life he can only make him live about threeſcore 
or fourſcore years ; but by preſerving his reputation, 
he can make him live as long as the world laits ; fo 
fave him from damning when he is gone to the devil. 
Therefore, I pray, condemn me in private; as the 
thieves do their accompllces in Newgate, to ſave them 
from condemnation by the public. Be moſt kindly 
unmerciful to my poetical faults, and do with my pa- 
pers, as you country-gentlemen do with your trees, 
flaſh, cut, and lop off the excreſcences, and dead 
parts of my withered bays, that the little remainder 
may live the longer, and increaſe the value of them 
dy diminiſhing the number. I have troubled you 
with my papers rather to give you pain than pleaſure, 
notwithſtanding your compliment, which ſays you 

take the trouble kindly : Such is your generoſity to 

your friends, that you take it kindly to be deſired by 
them to do them a kindneſs, and you think it dune 
421 | 0 
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to you, when they give you an opportunity to do it 
them. Wherefore you may be ſure to be troubled 
with my letters out of intereſt, if not kindneſs; fince- 
mine to you will procure yours to me: So that I write 
to you more for my own. ſake than yours; leſs to 
make you think I write well, than to learn from you 
to write better. Thus you ſee intereſt in my kind- 
neſs, which is hke the friendſhip of the world, rather 
to make a friend than be a friend; but I am yours, as: 
2 rue plain- dealer. 932 7 | 0 


— 


LETTER XXII. 
From Mr. WYCHERLEY. 


April 11, 1710. 
F I can do part of my buſineſs at Shrewſbury in 
a fortnight's time, (which I propoſe to do), I will 
be ſoon aſter with you, and trouble you with my 
company for the remainder of the ſummer: In the 
mean time I beg you to give yourſelf the pains of al- 


_ tering, or leaving out what you-think ſuperfluous in 


my papers, that I may endeavour to print ſuch a 
number of them as you and I ſhall think fit, about 
Michaelmas next. In order to which, (my dear 
friend), I beg you to be ſo kind to me, as to be ſe- 
vere to them, that the critics may be leſs ſo; for I 
had rather be condemned by my friend in private, 
than expoſed to my foes in public, the critics, or com- 
mon judges, who are made ſuch by having been old 
offenders themſelves. Pray, believe I have as much. 
faith in your friendſhip and fincerity, as I have defe- 
rence to your judgment; and as the beſt mark of a 
friend is telling his friend his faults in private, ſo the 
next is concealing them from the. public, till they 
are fit to appear. In the mean time I am not a 
little ſenfible of the great kindneſs you do me, in the 
trouble you take for me, in putting my rhymes in 
tune, ſince good ſounds ſet off often ill ſenſe, as the 
Ralian ſongs, whoſe. good airs, with. the worſt words. 
or 
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of hong make the beſt muſic ; ſo by your tun- 
ing my. Welſh harp, my rough ſenſe may be the 

offenſive. to the nicer ears of thoſe critics who 
deal more in ſound than ſenſe, Pray then take pity 
at once both of my readers and me, in ſhortening my 
barren abundance, and increafing their patience by 
it, as well as the obligations I have. to you : and 
fince no madrigaller can entertain the head, unleſs. 
he pleaſes the ear; and ſince the crouded operas 
have left the beſt comedies with the leaſt audiences, 


it is a ſign ſound can prevail over ſenſe ; therefore 
| ſoften my words, and ſtrengthen my ſenſe, and 


Eris mihi magnus Apolla, 


| LETTER XXIV. 
& | April 15, 1710. 
1E your moſt extreme kind letter but juſt 
now. It found me over thoſe papers you men- 
tion, which have been my employment ever ſince 
Eaſter- Monday: I hope before Michaelmas to have 
diſcharged my taſk; which, upon the word of a 
friend, is the molt pleaſing one I could be put upon. 
Since you are ſo near going into Shropſhire, (whi- 
ther I ſhall not care to write of this matter for fear 
of the miſcarriage of any letters), I muſt deſire your 
leave to give you a plain and fincere account of what 
J have found from a more ſerious application to 
them. Upon compariſon with the former volume, 
I find much more repeated than I till now imagined, 
as well as in the preſent volume, which if (as you 
told me laſt) you would have me dath over with a 
line, will deface the whole copy extremely, and to a 


degree that (I fear) may difpleaſe you, I have 
every where marked in the margins the page and. | 
line, both in this and the other part. But if you 
order me not to croſs the lines, or would any way 
elſe limit my commiſſion, yau will oblige me by 
doing it in your next letter; for I am at once * 
29 F 
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ly fearful of ſparing yon, and of offending you. by 
too impudent a correction. Hitherto however I have 
croſſed them ſo as to be legible, becauſe you bade 
me. When I think all the repetitions are ſtruck out 
in 2 copy, I ſometimes find more upon dipping in 
the firſt volume, and the number increaſes ſo much, 
that, I believe, more ſhortening will be requiſite than 
you may be willing to bear with, unleſs you are in 
— earneſt reſolved to have no thought repeated. 

ray, forgive this freedom, which, as I muſt be ſincere 
in this caſe, ſo I could not but take; and let me 
know if I am to go on at this rate, or if you could 
preſcribe any other method. 

I am very glad you continue your reſolution of ſee- 
ing me in my hermitage this ſummer ; the fooner 
you return, the ſooner 1 ſhall be happy, which in- 
deed my want of any company that is entertaini 
or eſteemable, together with frequent infirmities 
pains, hinder me from being in your abſence, It is 
(I am fare) a real truth, that my ſickneſs cannot make 
me quite weary of myſelf when I have you with me; 
and I ſhall want no company but yours, -when you 
are here, J | | 

You ſee how freely and with how little care I talk 
rather than write to you: This is ene of the many 
advantages of friendſhip, that one can {ay to one's 
friend the things that ſtand in need of pardon, and 
at the ſame time be ſare of it. Indeed I do not 
know whether or no the-letters of friends are the 
worſe for being fat for none elſe to read. It is an 
argument of the truſt repoſed in a friend's good» 
nature, when one writes ſuch things to him as re- 
quire a good portion of it. I have experienced yours 
ſo often and ſo long, that I can now no more doubt 
of the 29 of it, than I hope you do of the 
greatneſs of my affection, or of the ſincerity with 
which I am, etc, | | 


LET 
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LETTER XXV. 
From Mr. WYCHER LEY, 
Sa Ht airs 1246; Abril 21, 1110, 
V give me an account in your letter of the 
1 trouble you have undergone for me, in com- 
paring my papers you took down with you, with the 
old printed volume, and with one another, of that 
bundle you have in your hands; amongſt which (you 
fay) you. find numerous repetitions of the ſame 
thoughts and ſubjects; all which, I muſt confeſs, 
my want of memory has prevented me from imagin- 
ing, as well as made me capable of committing : 
ſince, of all figures, that of tautology is the laſt I 
would uſe, or leaſt forgive myſelf for. But ſeeing 
is believing ; wherefore I will take ſome pains to 
examine and compare thoſe papers in your hands 
with one another, as well as with the former printed 
copies, or books of my damned miſcellanies; all 


which (as bad a memory as I have), with a little 


more pains and care, I think I can remedy. There- 
fore I would not have you give yourſelf more trouble 
About them, which may prevent the pleaſure you 
have, and may give the world, in writing upon new 
ſubjects of your own, whereby you will much better 
entertain yourſelf and others. Now, as to your re- 
marks upon the whole volume of my papers, all that 
I deſire of you is to mark in the margin (without 
defacing the copy at all) either any repetition of 
words, matter, or fenſe, or any thoughts, or words 
too much repeated; Which if you will be ſo kind as 
to do for me, you will ſupply my want of memory 
with your good one, and my deficiencies of ſenſe 
with the infallibility of yours; which if you do, 
you will moſt infinitely oblige me, who almoſt re- 
pent the trouble I have given you, fince ſo much. 
Now, as to what you call freedom with 'me, (which 
you deſire me to forgive), you may be aſſured I would 


not 
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not forgive you unleſs you did uſe it; for I am fo 
far from thinking your plainneſs'an offence to me, 
that I think it a charity and an obligation; which I 
ſhall always acknowledge, with all fort of gratitude 
to you for it; who am, etc. £0497, n 

All the news I have to ſend you; is, that poor 
Mr. Betterton is going to make his exit from the ſtage 
of this world, the gout being gotten up into his head, 
and (as the phyſicians ſay) will certainly carry him 
off ſuddenly. th 


— ——_ 


| pits 28 May 2, 11710. : 

I Am ſorry you perſiſt to take ill my not accepting 
your invitation, and to find (if I miſtake = 
your exception not unmixed with ſome ſuſpicion. Be 


——_ 


— 0” 
2 


certain I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve your requeſt, 


not to croſs over, or deface the copy of your papers 
ſor the future, and only to mark in- the margin the 
repetitions, But as this can ſerve no further than 
to get rid of thoſe repetitions, and no way rectify 
the method, nor connect the matter, nor improve 
the poetry in expreſſion or numbers, without further 
blotting, adding, and — ſo it really is my 
opinion and deſire, that you ſhould take your papers 
out of my hands into your own, and that no altera- 
tions may be made but when both of us are preſent ; 
when you may be ſatisfied with every blot, as well as 
every addition, and nothing be put upon the papers 
but what you ſhall give your own ſanction and aſſent 
to, at the ſame time, 

Do not be ſo unjuſt, as to imagine from hence that 
I would decline any part of this taſk; on the con- 
trary you know, I have been at the pains of tran- 
{cribing ſome pieces, at once to comply with your 
deſire of not defacing the copy, and yet to loſe no 
time in proceeding upon the correction. I will go 
on the ſame way, if you pleaſe ; though truly it is 
(as I have often told you) my ſincere opinion, that 

Vor. IV. ri - the 


che greater part would make a much better figure a 
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Single Maxims and Reflections, in proſe, after the 
manner of your favourite Rochefoucault, than in 
verſe : And this, when nothing more is done but 
marking the repetitions in the margin, will be an 
eaſy to proceed upon, notwithſtanding the bad 


memory you complain of. I am unfeignedly, dear 


Sir, Your, etc. | | 
A. Po PE» 


* Mr, Wycherley lived five years after, to December 17135, but 
Rttle progreſs was made in this deſign, through his old age, and 
the increaſe of bis infirmities, However, ſome of the verſes, 
which had been touched by Mr. P. with cccv111 of theſe Ma- 
xims in' profe, were found among his papers, which having the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of a fnercenary, were publiſhed 


iy 1728 in octavo, under the title of The Poſthumous Werks of Mil. 


iam Wycherley, E ſq. 


LET. 


be very glad to read the verſes over with him, and 
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TO AND FROM W. WA LS H, Eſq, * 
From the year 1705 to 1707. 


LETTER 1: 
Mr. WALSH to Mr, WYCHERLEY. 


| April 20, 1105. 
' RgTuay you the papers F-you favoured me with, 
and had ſent them to you yeſterday morning, 

but that I thought to have brought them to you 
laſt night myſelf, I have read them over ſeveral. 
times with great ſatisſaction. The preface is very 
judicious and very learned, and the verſes very ten 
der and only 00 * ſeems to — 
lar genius for that kind of poetry, and a judgment 
hh much exceeds the years —— me he was of. 

He has taken very freely from the aneients, but what 

he has mixed of bis own with theirs, is not inferiour 

to what he has taken from them. It is no flattery at 
all to ſay, that Virgil had written nothing ſo one at 
his age 1. I ſhall take it as a favour if you will bring 
me acquainted with him: And if he will give himſelf 
the trouble any morning to call at my houſe, I ſhall. 


give him my opinion of the particulars more largely 
than I can well do in this letter. Lam, Sir, etc. 


* Of Abberley in Worceſterſhire, a Gentleman of the Horſe: 
in, Queen! Anne's reign, author of ſeveral beautiful pieces in proſe 
and verie, and, in the opn ion of Mr. Dryden (in bis poſtſcript to 
Virgil), the beſt critic of our nation in his time, 

F Mr, Pope's Paſtorals. Sixteen. 
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WET ER 1 
Mr. WALSH to Mr. POPE. 
| | June 24, 1706. 

Received the favour of your letter, and ſhall be 

very glad of the continuance of a correſpondence 
by which I am like to be ſo great a gainer. I hope, 
when I have the happineſs of ſeeing you again in 
London, not only to read over the verſes I have now 
of yours, but more that you have written ſince; for 
I make no doubt but any one who writes ſo well, 
mult write more. Not that I think the moſt volu- 
minous poets always the beſt ; I believe the contra- 
ry is rather true. I mentioned ſomewhat to you in 
London of a Paſtoral Comedy, which I ſhould be 
glad to hear you had thought upon ſince, I find 
Menage, in his obſervations upon Taſſo's Aminta, 
reckons up fourſcore paſtoral plays in Italian: And 
in looking over my old Italian books, I find a great 
many paſtoral and piſcatory plays, which, I ſuppoſe, 
Menage reckons together, I find alſo by Menage, 
that Taſſo is not the firſt that writ in that kind, he 
mentioning another before him which he himſelf had 
never ſeen, nor indeed have I, But as the Aminta, 
Paſtor Fido, and Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli are the 
three beſt, ſo, I think, there is no diſpute but A- 
minta is the beſt of the three: Not but that the diſ- 
courſes in Paſtor Fido are more entertaining and co- 
pious in ſeveral people's opinion, tho' not fo proper 
for paſtoral ; and the fable of Bonarelli more ſur- 
priſing. I do not remember many in other lan- 
guages, that have written in this kind with ſucceſs. 
- Racan's| Bergeries are much inferiour to his lyric 
poems; and the Spaniards are all too full of con- 
ceits. Rapin will have the deſign of paſtoral plays 
to be taken from the Cyclops of Euripdes. I am 
ſure there is nothing of this kind in Engliſh worth 
mentioning, and therefore you have that field open 
to — You ſee I write to you without any * 
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of conſlraint or method, as — come into my 
head, and therefore uſe the ſame fre 
who am, etc, 


LETTER III. 


To Mr. WALSH. 


Mindſor-Foreſt, Fuly 2, 1706. 
1 Cannot omit the firſt opportunity of making you 
my acknowledgments, for reviewing thoſe papers 

of mine. You have no leſs right to correct me, than 
the ſame hand that raiſed a tree has to prune it. I 
am convinced as well as you, that one may correct 
too much; for in poetry, as in painting, a man may 
lay colours one upon another, till they ſtiffen and 
deaden the piece. Beſides, to beſtow heightening 
on every part is monſtrous: ſome parts ought to be 
lower than the reſt; and nothing looks more ridicu- 


lous than a work, where the thoughts, however dif- 


ferent in their own nature, ſeem all on a level: It is 
like a meadow. newly mown, where weeds, graſs, 
and flowers; are all laid even, and appear undiſtin- 
guiſhed. I believe too, that ſometimes our firit 
thoughts are the beſt, as. the. firſt ſqueezing of the 
grapes makes the fineſt and richeſt wine. 
I haye'not attempted any thing of a paſtoral co 
medy, . becauſe, I think, the taſte of our age will 
not reliſi a poem of that ſort. People ſeek for what 
they call. Wit, on all ſubjects, and in all places; not 
conſidering that nature loves truth ſo well, that it 
hardly ever admits of flouriſhing: Conceit is to na- 
ture what paint is to beauty; it is not only needleſs, 
but impairs what it would improve. There is a 
certain majeſty in ſimplicity which is far abeve all 
the quaintneſs of wit; inſomuch that the critics have 

excluded. wit from the loftieſt poetry, as. well as the 

loweſt, and forbid it to the Epic no leſs than the 

Paſtoral, I ſhould certainly diſpleaſe all thoſe who 

are charmed with Guarini and Bonarelli, and imitate . 
Taſſo not only .in the Gmplicity of his thoughts, but 


edom with me, 
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in that of the fable too, If ſurprifing diſcoveries 
ſhould have place in the ſtory of a paſtoral comedy, 
I believe it would be more agreeable to probability 
to make them the effects of c than of deſign ; 
intrigue not being very confiſtent with that inno- 
cence, which ought to conſtitute a ſhepherd's cha- 
rater, There is nothing in all the Aminta (as I re- 
member) but happens by mere accident ; unleſs it be 
the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at the fountain, 
which is the contrivance of Daphne ; and even that 
is the moſt ſimple in the world: The contrary is ob- 
ſervable in Paſtor Fido, where Coriſca is ſo perfect a 
miſtreſs of intrigue, that the plot could not have 
been brought to paſs without her. I am inelined to 
think the paſtoral comedy has another diſadvantage, 

as to the manners : Its general deſign is to make us 
m love with the mnocence of a rural life, ſo that to 
introduce ſhepherds of a vicious character muſt in 
fome meaſure debaſe it ; and hence it may come to 
paſs, that even the virtuous characters will not thine 
ſo much, for want of being oppoſed to their con- 
traries, Theſe thoughts are purely my own, and 
therefore I have reaſon to doubt them : but I hope 

judgment will ſet me right. 

I would beg your opinion too as to another point: 
It is, how far the liberty of borrowing may extend? 
I have defended it ſometimes by ſaying, that it ſeems 
not ſo much the perfection of ſenſe *, to ſay things 
that had never been ſaid before, as to expreſs thoſe 
| beft that have been faid ofteneſt ; and that writers, 
in the caſe of borrowing from others, are like trees, 
which of themſelves would produce only one fort of 

Fruit, but by being grafted upon others may yield 
variety, A mutual commerce makes poetry flonrith ; 
but then poets, like merchants, ſhould repay with 
ſomething of their own what they take from others; 
not, like pirates, make prize of all they meet, I de- 
ſire you to tell me ſincerely, if I have not ſtretched 
this licence too far in theſe paſtorals ? I hope to be- 
2 He ſhould rather have faid, cbe perfection of cence; t on. 


come 
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come a critic by your precepts, and a- poet by your 
example. Since I have ſeen your Eclogues, I can- 
not be much pleaſed with my own ; however, you 
have not taken away all my vanity, ſo long as you 
give me leave to profeſs myſelf, Your, etc, 


LETTER IV. 
From Mr. WALSH, 
s July 20, 1706. 


Had ſooner returned yon thanks for the favour of 
your letter, but that I was in hopes of giving 


ou an account at the ſame time of my journey to 
Windſor; but I am now forced to put that quite off, 
being engaged to go to my corporation of Richmond. 
in Yorkſhire, I think you are perfectly in the right 
in your notions of Paſtoral; but I am of opinion, 
that the redundancy of wit you mention, though it 
is what pleaſes the common people, is not what ever 
pleaſes the beſt judges. Paſtor Fido indeed has had 
more admirers than Aminta ; but I will venture to. 
fay, there is a great deal of difference between the. 
admirers of one and the other. Coriſca, which is a 
character generally admired by the ordinary judges, 
is tolerable in a paſtoral ; and Bonarelli's fancy of 
making his ſhepherdeſs in love with two men equal- 
ly, is not to be defended, whatever pains he has ta- 
ken to do it, As for what you aſk of the liberty of 
borrowing, it is very evident the beſt Latin poets 
have extended this very far; and none ſo far as Vir- 
gil, who is the beſt of them, As for the Greek 


poets, if we cannot trace them fo plainly, it is per- 


haps becauſe we have none before them; it is evident 
that moſt of them borrowed from Homer, and Ho- 
mer has been accuſed of burning thoſe that wrote 
before him, that his thefts might not be diſcovered, 
The beſt of the modern poets in all languages, are 
thoſe that have the neareſt copied the ancients, In- 
deed, in all the common ſubjects of poetry, the 
3 thoughts 


1 
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thoughts are ſo obvious (at leaſt if they are natural), 


that whoever writes laſt, muſt write things like what 


have been ſaid before: But they may as well applaud 


the ancients for the arts of eating and drinking, and 


accuſe the moderns of having ſtolen thoſe inventions 


from them ; it being evident in all ſuch caſes, that 
whoever lived firſt, mult firit find them out, It is 
true indeed, when. 


Unus et alter 
 Aſuittur pannus, 


when there are one or two bright thoughts ſtolen, 
and all the reſt is quite different from it, a poem 
makes a very fooliſh figure; but when it is all melt- 
ed down together, and the gold of the ancients fo 
mixed with that of the moderns, that none can diſ- 
tinguiſh' the one from the. other, I can never find 


fault with it. I cannot however but own to you, 


that there are others of a different opinion, and that 
I .have ſhewn your verſes to ſome who have made 
that objection to them. I have ſo much company 
round me while I write this,. and ſuch a noiſe in my 


ears, that it is 1mpoſlible I ſhauld write any thing but 


nonſenſe, ſo muſt break off abruptly... I am, Sir, 
LS Your moſt affectionate, , 
and moſt humble ſervant. 


— 


LETTER V. 
From Mr. WAL S H. 
\ Sept. 9, 1706. 


. AT my return-from the north T received the fa- 


vour of your: letter, which had lain there till 
then. Having been abſent about ſix weeks, I read 
over your Paſtorals again, with a great deal of pleaſure, 
and to judge the better read Virgil's Eclogues, and 
Spenſer's Calendar, at the ſame time; and, I affure you, 
I continue the ſame opinion I had always of mm 
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By the little hints you take upon all occaſions to 
improve them, it is probable you will make them 
yet better againſt winter; though there is a mean to 
be kept even in chat too, and a man may correct his 
verſes till he takes away the true ſpirit of them; 
eſpecially if he ſubmits to the correction of ſome who 
paſs for great critics, by mechanical rules, and never 
enter into the true deſign and genius of an author. I 
have ſeen ſome of theſe that would hardly allow any 
one good ode in Horace, who cry Virgil wants fancy, 
and that Homer is very incorrect. While they talk 
at this rate, one would think them above the com- 
mon rate of mortals: But generally they are great 
admirers of Ovid and Lucan; and when they write 
themſelves, we find out all the myſtery. They ſcan 
their verſes upon their fingers; run after conceits and 
glaring thoughts: Their poems are all made up of 
couplets, of which the firſt may be laſt, or the laſt 
firſt, without any ſort of prejudice to their works: 
in which there is no deſign, or method, or any thing 
natural or juſt. For you are certainly in the right, 
that in all writings whatſoever (not poetry only) na- 
ture is to be followed; and we ſhould be jealous of 
ourſelves for being fond of ſimilies, conceits, and what 
they call ſaying fine things. When we were in the 
north, my. Lord Wharton ſnewed me a letter he had 
received from a certain great general in Spain “; I 
told him I would by all means have that General re- 
called, and ſet to writing here at home; for it was 
impoſſible that a man with fo much wit as he ſhewed, 
could be fit to command an army, or do any other 
buſineſs +. As for what you ſay of expreſſion; it is 
indeed the ſame thing to Wit, as dreſs is to Beauty: 
I have ſeen many women over- dreſſed, and ſeveral 
look better in a careleſs nightgown, with their hair 
*The Earl of Peterboroẽw. 5 


T Mr. Walſh's remark. will be thought very innocent, when. 
the reader is informed that it was made on the Earl of Peterbo- 
row, juſt before the glorious campaigns of Barcelona and Va- 


lentia, | 
about 
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about their ears, than Mademoiſelle Spanheim dreſſed 
for a ball. I do not defign to be in London till to- 
wards the parliament: Then I ſhall certainly be 
there; and hope by that time you will have finiſhed 
your Paſtorals as you would have them appear in the 
world, and particularly the third, of Autumn, which 
J have nor yet ſeen. Your laſt eclogue, being upon. 
the ſame ſubject as that of mine on Mrs. Tempeſt's 
death, I ſhould take it very kindly in you to give 
it a little turn, as if it were to the memory of the ſame 
lady, if they were not written for ſome particular 
woman whom you would make immortal, You may 
take occaſion to ſhew the difference between Poets. 
miſtreſſes, and other mens. I only hint this, which 
you may either do, or let alone, juſt- as you think 
fit. I ſhall be very much pleaſed to ſee you again 
in town, and to hear from you in the mean time. I 
am, with very much eſteem, 1 .4 
Your, etc. 


_——_— — — 
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"LETTER vi. 
Oc. 22, 1706. 


X Frer the thoughts I have already ſent you on 
25 the ſubject of Engliſh verfification, you deſire 
my opinion as to ſome farther. particulars, There 
are indeed certain niceties, which, though not much 
_ obſerved - even by correct verſifiers, I cannot but 
think, deſerye to be better regarded. | 
. It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, 
but a good poet will adapt the very ſounds, as well 
as words, to the things he treats of. So that there is 
(if one may expreſs it ſo). a Style-of Sound, As in de- 
ſcribing a gliding ſtream, the numbers ſhould run 
eaſy and flowing; in deſcribing a rough torrent or 
deluge. ſonorous and ſwelling, and fo of the reſt, 
This is evident every where in Homer and Virgil, 
and no where elſe, that I know of,” to any obſer- 
vable degree. The following examples will make 


this plain, which I have taken from Vida, | 
: E | M olle 


— n 


* — 
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Molle viam tacito lapſu per levia radit. 

Incedit tardo molimine ſubſidends. 

Ludtantet ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonorut. 

Immenſo cum præri pitant ruit Oceano Nox 

Telum imbelle /ine vitu, conjectt. | 

Tolle moras,' cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtor. 

Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite peſtem. | 

This, I think, is what very few obſerve in practice, 
and is undoubtedly of wonderful force in imprinting 
the image on the reader : We have one excellent ex- 
ample of it in our language, Mr, Dryden's Ode on St. 
Cecilia's day, entitled Alexander's Feat. 

2. Every nice ear muſt (I believe) have obſerved 
that, in any ſmooth Englith verſe of ten ſyllables, 
there is naturally a paz/e at the fourth, fifth, or ſixth 
ſyllable, It is upon theſe the ear reſts, and upon the 
judicious change and management of which depends 
the variety of verſification, For example, 


At the fifth. 
M pere er thy navy | ſpreads her canvas wings, 


At the fourth. | 

Homage to thee | and peace to all ſhe brings, 
At the ſixth. 275 

Like tracts of leverets | in marning- ſuow. 

Now I fancy, that, to preſerve an exact harmony 
and variety, the pauſe at the 4th or 6th ſhould not 
be continued above three lines together, without the 
interpoſition of another; elſe it will be apt to weary 
the ear with one continued tone, -at leaſt it does 
mine: That at the 5th runs quicker, and carries not 
quite ſo dead a weight, ſo tires not ſo much, though 
| be continued longer. | 

3. Another nicety is in relation to expletives, whe- 
ther words or ſyllables, which are made uſe of pure- 
ly to ſupply a vacancy : Do before verbs plural is ab- 
ſolutely ſuch; and it is not improbable but future 
refiners may explode did and des in the ſame man- 
ner, which are almoſt always uſed for the ſake of 
rhyme, The ſame cauſe has occaſioned the promiſ- 


cuous 


triple rhymes. 
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cuous uſe of you and thou to the ſame perſon, which 
can never ſound ſo graceful. as either one or the 
other. 58 N 2 13141 

4. I would alſo object to the irruption of Alexan- 
drine verſes, of twelve ſyllables, which, I think, 


ſhould never be allowed but when ſome remarkable 


beauty or propriety in them atones for the liberty: 
Mr, Dryden has been too free of theſe, eſpecially in 
his latter works, I am of the ſame opinion as te 
5. I could equally object to the repetition of the 
ſame rhymes within four or ſix lines of each other, as 
tireſome to the ear through their monotony. _ 
6. Monoſyllable lines, unleſs very artfully mana- 


| ged, are ſtiff, or languiſhing; but may be beautiful 


to expreſs melancholy, flowneſs, or labour. 
7. To come to the Hiatus, or gap between two 


words, which is cauſed by two vowels opening on 


each other, (upon which you defire me to be particu- 


Jar), I think the rule jn this caſe, is either to uſe the 


Cæſura, or admit the Hiatus, juſt as the ear is leaſt 
ſhocked by either; for the Cæſura ſometimes offends 


the ear more than the Hiatng itſelf, and our 2 


is naturally overcharged with conſonants: As for ex- 


ample; if in this verſe, 


| The old have int'reft ever in their eye, 
we ſhould ſay, to avoid the Hiatus, 
But th old have intireſt. - af 


The Hiatus which has the worſt effect, is when one 
word ends with the fame vowel that begins the fol- 
lowing ; and next to this, thoſe vowels whoſe ſounds 
come neareſt to each other, are moſt to be avoided, 
O, A, or U, will bear a more full and graceful ſound 
than E, I, or Y, I know, ſome people will think 


| theſe obſervations trivial, and therefore I am glad to 


corroborate them by ſome great authorities, which I 


have met with in Tully and Quintilian. In the 


fourth book of Rhetoric to Herennius, are theſe 
| | words: 


which 
the 


lexan- 
think, 
kable 
erty : 
y in 
as tg 


f the 
er, as 


Nana- 


atiful 


1 two 
8. on 
ticu- 
e the 
leaſt 
ends 
uage 
I ex- 


one 
fol- 
unds 
ded. 
zund 
hink 
d to 
chl 

the 
heſe 
rds : 


FROM W. WALSH, Es d. 299 :*:; 


words: Fugiemus crebras vocalium concurſiones, que 
vaſtam atque hiantem reddunt orationem ; ut hoc eff, 
Baccæ anea ameniſime impendebant, And Quin» 

tilian, I. ix, cap. 4. Vocalium concurſus cum ac 
cidit, hiat et interſiſtit, et quaſi laborat oratis. 

Peſime longe que eoſdem inter ſe literas commitltunt, 

fonabunt : pracipuus tamen erit hiatus earum que 

cavo aut patulo ore efferuntur, E plenicr litera eff, 

I anguſtior. But he goes on to reprove the ex- 

ceſs on the other hand of being too ſolicitous in this 
matter, and ſays admirably, Ne{cio an negligentia 
in hoc, aut ſolicitudo fit pejor. So likewiſe Tully 
(Orat. ad Brut.) Theopompum reprehendunt, quod eas 
literas tanto opere fugerit, etfi idem magiſter ejus So- 
crates: Which laſt author, as Turnebus on Quinti- 
lian obſerves, has hardly one Hiatus in all his works. 
Quintilian tells us, that Tully and Demoſthenes did 
not much obſerve this nicety, though Tully himſelf 
ſays in his Orator, Crebra iſta vocum concurſio, quam 
magna ex parte vitioſam, fugit Demeſthenes. If I am 
not miſtaken, Malherbe of all the moderns has been 
the moſt ſcrupulous in this point; and I think Me- 
nage in his obſervations upon him ſays, he has not 
one in his poems, To conclude, I believe the Hiatus 


ſhould be avoided with more care in poetry than in 


oratory ; and I would conſtantly try to prevent it, 
unleſs where the cutting it off is more prejudicial to 
the ſound than the Hiatus itſelf, I am, etc. 

A, POPE, 


Mr. Wa!ſh died at forty-nine years old, in the year 1708, the 
year before the Eſſay on Criticiſm was printed, Which concludes 
with his Elogy. 
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